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HERE is no business act 
which does not either 


add to or detract from 






the standing of your organiza- 





tion and product. Every sound 






transaction is a stone in the 






wall of your future, every un- 







sound one is a breach in that 





same wall—a breach that 





makes the whole structure vul- 






nerable. Anold Chinese maxim 





says that even the man who 





stands still is moving backward. 











The unthinking rush toward 


cheapness has already caused 





serious breaches that affect our 





whole businessstructure. 





that affect adversely con- 
sumer confidence. that 


have tended to close the 
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KAUMAGRAPH COMPANY 


200 VARICK STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


LOS ANGELES 
PARIS, FRANCE 
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very pocketbook, which bar- 


gains were supposed to open. 


Join now the constructive bat- 
tle for quality! Restore the 
standards of value that built 
your business structure. before 


it is too late! 


And remember, well-designed 
Kaumagraph Dry Transfers on 
your merchandise show up 
brightly in one or two colors 
—they reflect quality and are 
economical. Kaumagraph de- 
signed and lithographed pack- 


ing, Kaumagraph Embossed 





Seals—all can be a powerful 
influence in building up 
the quality reputation 


upon which your busi- 


ness future must depend. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 


Copyright 1932 by Kaumagraph Co. 
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GET MORE CLOTH 
SAME LABOR COST 
ON X MODEL LOOM 


DRAPER CORPORATION 


Hopedale Massachusetts 
Southern Offices Atlanta Georgia and Spartanburg S C 
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WHY WEIGH PICKER LAPS? 


Unless They Are The Right Length, Weighing Them May Do 
More Harm Than Good. 





The Aldrich Positive Stop Motion Measures the lap exactly 
to length. 


Designed to fit old pickers, and can be attached in 10 minutes with no 
tools but a wrench. 

The ordinary stop motion on a picker is slow and inaccurate. Varia- 
tions of a foot or more in the length of laps are frequent. Yet a foot 
in a 15-ounce lap is 5 ounces, and would call for an evener adjustment. 
This constant setting of the evener when there is nothing wrong with 
the lap but its length will actually make bad laps out of good ones. 

If the lap is always exactly the right length, the evener is never adjusted 
except when it needs it. Fewer laps are lost, and weights are held closer 
to standard. 


Greenwood, WorkS South Carolina 
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Fabrics made for the 
following should be 


Sanforized .... 


Cotton Wash Goods 

Linens 

Domestics 

Petticoats and Slips 
Negligees 

Infants’ Wear 

Women’s Coats and Suits 
Women’s Dresses 

Blouses and Skirts 

Junior Misses’ Coats and Suits 
Junior Misses’ Dresses 
Girls’ Wear 

Sports Wear 

Aprons and House Dresses 
Maids and Nurses’ Uniforms 
Men’s Furnishings 

Boys’ Wear 

Draperies 

Curtains 

Upholstery 





Looking down 
the Butterworth 


Sanforizer from 
the entering end 


Yardage of Sanforized fabrics increased 
458% in the first three months of 1932, 


This tremendous increase shows the acceptance of 
Sanforized fabrics by the public. Here is some- 


thing for executives of finishing plants to consider 


The public wants goods 
that will not shrink? 


HIS acceptance will continue to grow and finishing plants 

which are not equipped with Sanforizing machines will feel 
the loss of business, which will go to concerns who have been far- 
seeing enough to install them. 


We already have proof of this fact in the number of Sanforizing 
machines which we have built—Union Bleachery, Greenville, S. C., 
having just placed an order for a third machine, while plants that 
have installed one Butterworth Sanforizer are showing an interest 
in additional machines. 


Our organization has been licensed by Cluett, Peabody & Co., Ine., 
to build Sanforizing ranges. These are made complete under one 
roof, there is no divided responsibility. 


Complete literature will be sent promptly, and Butterworth 
Engineers will be glad to discuss with you Sanforizing in connection 
with your products. 


* Increase as compared to first three months 1931. 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS COMPANY, Established 1820 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


PLANTS at PHILADELPHIA and BETHAYRES, PA. 


New England Office: 


TURhKS HEAD BUILDING 


Providence, R. I. 





A COMPLETE LINE OF RAYON AND FINISHING 


RWORT TH Finishin 


Southern Office: In Canada: 


W. J. WESTAWAY CO. 


Hamilton, Ontario 


JOHNSTON BUILDING 


Charlotte, N. C. 
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Mr. Holmes/ 


more pounds of production and less waste in 


Mr. Sherlock Holmes is hereby challenged to 
try his hand at finding a defective feature in 
Tuffer Card Clothing. 


Surely he has no comeback in the patented 
flexible foundation that is guaranteed against 
shelling out. And the wire—regardless of Mr. 
Holmes’ third degree—won't let sharp crowns, 
knee and breakage develop. Let him check up 
on the life of Tuffer and he'll find that, much to 
his chagrin, it is unusually long. He'll also find 


Southern Plant 


244 Forsyth St., Atlanta, Ga. 
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HOWARD BROS. MFG. COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE AND FACTORY: WORCESTER, MASS. 


stock. 


But the case of Tuffer Card Clothing is no 
mystery. For 65 years Howard Brothers has 
spared no expense or effort in making a card 
clothing of unquestionable quality. Naturally, 
a splendid reputation has been built along 
with it. 


Consult a Howard Brothers expert on your 
particular problem. 


Branch Offices: 


Philadelphia, Pa., Dallas, Texas, and Washington, D. C. 


CARD CLOTAING 
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WHERE PERFORMANCE TAKES PREFERENCE OVER 


+ 

You may buy a bearing 
as a bargain but try and 
get a bargain out of using 
it, for nothing is apt to 
cost so much as a bear- 
ing that cost so little. 





UALITY 
PRODUCTION 


COTTON 





Pickers that maintain a high average 
of production plus a lap of uniform 
quality are usually SUS equipped. 
Where dependable results are demanded, 
SiS Performance Takes Preference 
Over Price. That is why S&S Bear- 
ings are on the important 
bearing locations of the Whitin 
Picker ... such as the top and 
bottom cones, countershaft, 
calender jack-shaft, spiral gear 
drive-shaft, beater and fan 
shafts. 








OUTPUT WITH SKF’S PLUS 





PRICE 


SISS Bearings possess many advan- 
tages which promote the efficiency of 
pickers. Frictionin starting and running 
is reduced to a minimum, speeds are 
more constant and smooth operation 
without vibration is attained. Original 
settings of the beater are main- 
tained, for S5S’s show no wear 
and require no adjustments. The 
machine also remains remark- 
ably clean for sealed housings 
prevent lubricant leakage and 
exclude dust from the bearings. 


2893 





SKF INDUSTRIES, INC. 


40 EAST 34th STREET, NEW YORK,N. Y. 





Ball and Roller Bearings 
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SAVE 60c 
ON 
EVERY ROLL 
COVERING 
DOLLAR! 


T’S like throwing money away to use ordinary rolls 
I when you can get four times the wear from Arm- 
strong’s Seamless Cork Cots. 

What’s the proof? Ask any of the hundred mills that 
have cut their roll covering cost anywhere from 40% 
to 80% by using seamless cork. In the last year alone 
the number of spindles on cork has increased from two 
to five million. And that number is growing as fast as 
replacements permit! Could any words say more? 

Cash savings alone would justify the installation of 
cork rolls. But mill owners tell us cork actually 
improves running conditions . . . stronger, evener yarn 
is produced . . . there is less clearer waste . . . fewer 


eyebrows ... hard ends and lap-ups are practically 
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eliminated ... fewer roll changes required . . . humidity 

has less effect on Armstrong’s Seamless Cork Cots. 
And this performance is common to all classes of 

work, from 2s to 120s, on which Armstrong’s Seamless 


Cork Cots are being used. 


Send for Free Book of Mill Data 


Read the actual cost studies made by the mills them- 
selves . . . expert analyses based on independent 
research . . . full details of savings with Seamless 
Cork Cots. Send for your copy of our free book: ““The 
Facts About Armstrong’s Seamless Cork 


‘ ’ Armstrong’ 
Cots.”’ Address Armstrong Cork & Insu- 5 
lation Company, Cork Division, 923 
Arch Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. Product 


Armstrong's SEAMLESS Cork Cots 


For Spinning and Card Room Rolls 
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PRODUCTS. 


SUPERTEX 


(PATENT PENDING) 


. . the first scientifically processed textile printing thick- 
ener. By our special method of manufacturing SUPERTEX 
is freed from all bark extract which discolors gums, and 
from all insoluble particles that result in ‘*fuzzy’’ prints 


and often cause certain colors to work stringy and ropy. 


For vat colors, Supertex is unexcelled. It retains a 


syrupy body and does not ‘‘curdle’’ when caustic soda is 


added. 


Strike off a print of Supertex, dry, steam and wash. 
Compare with any printing gum. Notice the full bright 


colors and sharp prints. You can rely upon Supertex for 


your finest prints. 
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MARKET CONDITIONS 
DEMAND FLEXIBILITY 


Sargent’s Ball and Card Winders are so con- 

structed and designed that with few adjust- 

ments these machines are rendered capable 
of winding various types of material into 

many different packages. 


July, 1932 


The machines pictured will wind in ball or 
card form tinsel, wrapping twine, cotton or 
woolen yarns, knitting silk, thread, wicking, 
hemp, jute, paper twine and ribbon. 


In these times of changing markets, the 
manufacturer must be prepared to readjust 
his machinery to meet the varying demands. 
Sargent’s Ballers and Card Winders give the 


mill owner a distinct advantage,—a few ) 
minor changes and he is well fitted for an 
entirely different market. ( 


BALL WINDER : nie es 
The flexibility of this equipment is a feature 
every prospective buyer should consider. } 


Also 
Manufacturers 


of 









Automatic 
Feeders 
Bagging 
Machines 
Cotton Stock 
Dryers 
Continuous 
Automatic 
Extractors 
Cotton 
Rinsers 
Dusting 
Machines 
Opening 
Pickers 
Wet Pickers 
Yarn 
Conditioning 
Machines CARD WINDER 


C.G.SARGENT’S SONS CORPORATION 


Southern Agents Founded 1852 Phila. Agent 


Feed tt Mate, Chalets, ° GRANITEVILLE MASSACHUSETTS = *,°.3fs73,<* 

































Daemowem:t io THE PIONEER AMERICAN BUILDER OF DRYERS 
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ape has come into its own! Every- ) ( 
body’s wearing it. It’s the fabric of ; 
the hour! 


But to cash in on its popularity and get 
vour share of extra profits, you must pro- 
duce faultless materials. Your cottons must 
have a soft, supple feel. The modern color- 
ful designs must be flawless and this 
means a perfect dyeing job. 


Treat your cottons with DIASTAFOR and 
vou will get these ideal results. For this 
famous sizing and de-sizing agent strips all 
starch content without injuring the delicate 
fibres, thus insuring perfect dyeing and 
bleaching. DIASTAFOR ean also be used / 
on mixed goods and rayons. 






DIASTAFOR requires no change in plant 
set-up—no expensive machinery. Easy to 
handle! Let our technical man advise vou, 
or write to— 


Diastafor Department 


STANDARD BRANDS INCORPORATED 


New York, N. Y. 





595 Madison Avenue, 
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VATR( )LITE 


soODIUM™M HYDROSULPHITE 
“py jj. a BR" 
ii: \ AW 


* « @ comprehensive name! ,. . the 
new ROYCE synonym for chemically 
pure, uniform strength SODIUM 
HYDROSULPHITE! 


Precision methods bring this complex 
preparation to the uses of the Dyer.. 
to the designated purposes of Vat 
Color reduction and Stripping. 


VATROLITE combines adaptability and 
the uniformly desirable effects for 
which prime sodium hydrosulphite bids 


favor in the dye-house. 


Specify it! .. VATROLITE! Expect 

it in moisture-proof, tin-lined 

containers of 50, 100 and 250 lbs. 
capacity. 


OEE ORR 5 ene 


Manufacturing. Chemists 
CARLTON HILL - NEW JERSEY 


NEW ENGLAND RELRESENTATEY ERs RICHARD HAWORTS, Inc., 25 FOUNTAIN STREET, PROVIDENCE. R. I. 
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CULVER BATSON 


Manager and Sup’t., 
Consolidated Textile Corp., 


Lynchburg, Va. 
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CHLORINE 


@ Industrial users of chlorine appreciate the 
important part modern container equipment 
plays both in safeguarding the original purity 
of the product and in guaranteeing satisfac- 
tory service. 

At the Mathieson plant, rigid inspection of 
all equipment, from single cylinders to 30-ton 
tank cars, doesn’t terminate when the usual 
safety requirements are met. No container of 
Mathieson Chlorine is sent on its journey to 
the consumer until careful testing assures 
that all valves, threads and other parts are 
clean, accurately placed and in perfect work- 
ing condition. 

This type of chlorine handling equipment 
is placed at your service the moment you 
specify Mathieson Chlorine. Behind it is the 
reputation of one of the oldest and largest 
manufacturers of chlorine in the world. 


The MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS (iInc.) 
250 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Soda Ash.... Liquid Chlorine... . Bicarbonate of Soda 
.--.HTH (Hypochlorite)... .Caustic Soda... . Bleach- 
ing Powder....Ammonia, Anhydrous and Aqua.... 


PURITE (Fused Soda Ash) .... Solid Carbon Dioxide 
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1n creating 


PROFITABLE MARKETS 


In these days of keenest competition, an 
alliance with Industrial offers unusual 


opportunities. 


It assures you of products of outstand- 
ing value, made to an unvarying stand- 
ard and always of consistently high 
quality. Such products, by their very 
character, help build the confidence that 
is the foundation of successful business. 


This alliance also assures you of a pol- 
icy of cooperation that is unique in the 
industry, the value of which is continu- 


ally being demonstrated. Involving mar- 
ket study, trade promotion and adver- 
tising, itis a valuable aid to purchasers 
of Industrial products in creating new 
markets, expanding sales and developing 
business most profitably. 


We shall be glad to point out the ap- 
plication of these products and policies 
Address the Trade 


Promotion Department. 


to your business. 


INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORPORATION 
General Offices: 9801 Walford Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
Plants: Cleveland, Ohio; Covington, Virginia 


Manufacturers of 
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Influence of Mechanical Adjustments on 
the Spinning Quality of Cotton 


NOWLEDGE of the 
physical and chem- 
ical properties of 


yarns and fabrics as re- 
lated to spinning quality is 
no more essential than is 
knowledge of the influence 
of mechanical adjustments 
upon the spinning proper- 
ties of the fiber. Although 
the surface of the field of 
research into the physical 
and chemical properties of 
raw cotton has, as yet, 
scarcely been more than 
scratched, various spinning 
tests of known varieties of 
cotton grown and manu- 
factured under known con- 
ditions have provided valuable data in respect to the 
comparative percentages of waste and the strength 
and uniformity of yarns. 

However, except in a very general way, little study 
into the mechanical phases of cotton manufacturing 
based upon experiments with known qualities under 
known conditions has been conducted; practically no 
findings in this field have been published. Probably 
no two mills use the same mechanical organization 
throughout in processing a given cotton. In many 
instances, the organization used is based on precedent 
rather than upon carefully conducted tests to demon- 
strate the superior adaptability of the particular me- 
chanical adjustments to a given grade and staple of 
cotton. More study of the cotton fiber and of its main 
properties may aid a mill in selecting a staple more 
suitable and more economical for its present needs 
than that which it has used for years. 

The value of spinning tests properly conducted and 
the well equipped and properly manned testing labora- 
tory can not be measured in dollars and cents. The 
value of research has been thoroughly demonstrated 
in the electric, automobile, steel and food industries. 
Through their laboratory findings leaders in these in- 
dustries can predict with some degree of accuracy 
what a given grade of material will stand when used 
for a specific purpose. In like manner textile manu- 


own mill 


By H. H. Willis, Director 
Textile Department, Clemson College 


facturers should know 
more of the character of 
the different staples and 
what these fibers will do 


ANY mill men still do not realize the when manufactured under 
great variation in fiber length that 
actually exists in a bale of any so-called By certain mechanical 
length of cotton. This article clearly dem- 
onstrates how this variation may be deter- 
mined, and how, when this is determined, 
the knowledge can be used to profit by the 
mill in the adjustment of their drafting rolls. 
Note particularly the information as to 
variation in length in cotton, how such 
knowledge may be used to advantage— 
and apply the suggestions made to your 


given conditions. 


adjustments the mill can, 
in many instances, increase 
the strength of its yarn 
from 3 to 8 per cent. What 
will this mean to the plant? 
Suppose the mill is spin- 
ning 23s warp yarn from 
15/16-inch cotton and that 
this yarn has a strength of 
70 to 80 pounds per skein. 
Suppose further that the 
mill has an opportunity to 
bid on 100,000 pounds of 23s yarn with strength speci- 
fication 5 per cent higher than the plant is making at 
present. How can the mill meet these specifications ? 
There are two ways. One is by getting a longer staple 
and better character of cotton which will, of course, 
cost a premium over that which it may then be using. 
The other way is to conduct tests and experiments to 
determine the mechanical conditions and roll settings 
under which its present staple will produce its maxi- 
mum yarn strength. 

Very few mills have attempted to determine the 
close inter-relation of roll settings, fiber length and 
yarn strength. This study, which the writer is about 
to present, is probably the first published test on this 
three-fold relationship in connection with a known va- 
riety of cotton. This test was made not only under 
automatically controlled conditions but also’ on a 
known variety of cotton subjected to specific treat- 
ment. 

In this test the writer used three lots of cotton of 
the same variety, the treatment of which was identical 
insofar as possible. Lots 1 and 2 were classed 31/32- 
inch, and Lot 3 as 15/16-inch. Each lot of cotton was 
passed through the three different roll settings used 
and was spun into 23s warp yarn with a spindle speed 
of 9,500 r.p.m. <A twist multiplier of 4.25 was used in 
all yarns. These yarns were tested in the thoroughly 
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modern testing laboratory of the Clemson textile de- 
partment.’ 


Variation in Lengths of Fibers. 


Before going further some discussion should be 
given to the fiber length distribution of any giver 
staple, since the roll settings best adapted to bringing 
out the maximum strength of the yarn depend large- 
ly on such distribution. The writer has often been 
asked what per cent of the fibers in 1-inch cotton were 
actually one inch long, and what were the lengths of 
the longest and shortest fibers in such a sample. Con- 
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Fig. |. An array 


















determined are then plotted as in Figure 1. The fibers 
represented in this figure came from a sample of Lot 
1, 31/32-inch cotton. Note that the fibers range from 
approximately 3/16-inch to 1-5/16-inch; that some 27 
per cent of ie fibers is less than °%g-inch and that 
some 25 per cent is equal to or longer than 1-1/ 16-inch. 
Within reasonable limits and with similar staples, the 
greater the angle the curve makes with the horizontal 
line, the greater the variation in staple length. 

At this point it will be well to consider the action 
of the spinning rolls upon the cotton fibers. In this 
connection Figure 2, presenting a cross section of 


85% 45% 
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presenting the distribution, according to length of fibers of a sample of 31/32-inch 


cotton. The percentage of a given length of fiber of the main group is indicated in the respective 


rectangles: 
siderable work has been done in this connection in 
England, Germany and America. Possibly some of 
the first work along this line in America was done by 
Dr. N. A. Cobb of the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture some twenty years ago. In 1925 the writer made 
a further study of the uniformity of fiber in relation 
to uniformity of yarn strength.” Although the distri- 
bution of fibers in these tests of 1925 was ascertained 
mainly by Dr. Cobb’s projection method, the writer 
also arrayed these same lots of cotton with both the 
Baer and Ball sorters. All three methods gave simi- 
lar curves differing but slightly in value. 

The fibers.of this test were arrayed both by the 
use of the Baer and the Johannsson sorters with sim- 
ilar results. The arraying of fibers is a simple, slow 
method whereby the fibers are parallelized and placed 
on and perpendicular to the same base line. The fibers 
of each length group are then weighed and the per- 
centage of each length determined. It is recognized 
that weight is not necessarily a function of length 
of cotton fibers. That is, a fiber 34-inch long may be 
of such diameter and density as to weigh as much 
as the fiber of some other variety of cotton 1-inch in 
length. However, when dealing with fibers from the 
same lot and variety of cotton, such a great differ- 
ence as the above would hardly prevail. The data thus 


For description and sketches of laboratory see May 30, 1931, 
“Textile World,’ June, 1931, “Textile Colorist,’ or July, 1931, 
COTTON. 
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to illustrate, 9 per cent of the fibers are |-inch 


the spinning rolls, may prove helpful. The distance 
DE is a fixed distance on many older type spinning 
but is adjustable on the newer spinning 
frames. There is only a small amount of break draft 
between the middle and back rolls, D and E. The 
main spinning draft takes place between the front 
and middle rolls, C and D. In drafting roving into 
yarn, it is desirable to control as many of the fibers 
as possible since the uniformity of the yarn depends 
to a large extent upon the degree of control. In ir- 
regular staples it is inevitable that many of the short 
fibers being drafted between rolls C and D will float 
through, being controlled only by the longer fibers and 
not by either of the rolls. 


frames 


Action of the Drafting Rolls Upon Fiber. 


From this point of view it seems that it would be 
desirable to set rolls C and D such distance as would 
control a high per cent of the fibers. Here, however, 
another difficulty presents itself. If rolls C and D are 
set close enough to control a high per cent of the short 
fibers, what happens to the long fibers? Some of the 
longer fibers will be held by the middle rolls while 
being acted upon by the front rolls C, which have a 
higher surface speed than middle rolls D. If there is 
a comparatively small per cent of such long fibers, 
some tend to snap under the strain, whereas if the 
per cent of long fibers held by both rolls is large not 
only will some fibers be broken but cockled yarn will 
be produced. Thus, if we make the distance between 
C and D less than the length of staple, we control the 
short fibers at the expense of the longer fibers and 
tend to produce cockled yarn. If we adjust the dis- 
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Fig. 2. 


Rough drawing showing weight system of 
drafting rolls and setting of front top leather roll 
in relation to center of front steel roll 


tance between C and D to suit the longest fibers, the 
shorter fibers float through and the resultant yarn is 
weak and irregular. Therefore, the question is “At 
what point between these two extremes is the desirable 
setting?” This test was conducted to obtain some in- 
formation in this connection. 


Roll Settings Best Adapted to a Given Staple. 


The manufacturer is, of course, interested in ob- 
taining maximum strength of yarns without sacrifice 
of quality. In cottons characterized by uniformity of 
fiber this may be obtained by setting the rolls from 
center to center a distance approximately equal to the 
staple of the cotton. However, in the case of some- 
what irregular staple, this procedure may result in 
cockled yarns, which are, of course, objectionable in 
that they are responsible for a high per cent of sec- 
onds in fabrics. By trial and error the manufacturer 
can determine the setting that will give a maximum 
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that the relative proportions of long and short fibers 
must serve as the guide in selecting roll settings best 
adapted to the particular staple. Thus the use of the 
array is of inestimable service in determining the 
proper roll settings. In the case of the lots of this 
test three different roll settings were used on the spin- 
ning and yarns from each were tested for strength. 
(See Table 1). Under each of these settings good 
quality yarn free of cockles, was produced. It will 
be noted that Test Number 3 in each instance gave the 
best strength results. The top, front and middle rolls 
for Test 3 were set 1-1/16-inch from center to center, 
while the bottom rolls were set l-inch from center to 
center. This setting of 1-1/16-inch represents the 
length of fibers falling between the 66 and 76 per cent 
lines of the curve shown in Figure 1. Referring back 
to Figure 2 note that the top leather rolls C were set 
1/16-inch to the front of the center of the steel rolls. 
The reason for so doing is as follows. At C, the point 
of contact, the leather roll has a tendency to flatten 
out which throws the bite of the rolls to the back cen- 
ter, thus giving a closer setting than is indicated by 
the use of a ruler. The writer has checked this dis- 
tance and found it to be about 14-inch, or 1/16-inch on 
each side of the center line of the top roll. Hence, he 
sets his top front rolls 1/16-inch to the front center 
of the front steel roll. The distance, therefore, be 
tween the bite of the top front and middle rolls in 
this case was about l-inch. This distance therefore 
conforms to center to center settings of the steel rolls 
used in this test. 

Weighted rolls were used in this test. When using 
weighted rolls with longer staples this setting point 
might shift slightly to the right or left on the curve 
of Figure 1. In the case of the self weighted middle 
rolls for 114-inch staple the settings, C and D, com- 
monly used, are about 14-inch under the length of the 
staple, in which case the best setting point according 
to the array would be between the 50 and 60 per cent 
lines as shown in Figure 1. 

The staple as given by the expert classer of the 
cotton may fall anywhere between the 55 and 80 per 
cent lines of the curve representing the array depend- 
ing upon the length of the staple and upon the uni- 
formity of the fibers of the sample classed. Based on 
the writer’s experience in cotton spinning research, 
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Roll settings and yarn strength for: Test 1 


Top rolls 1-3/167-114” 


Test 2 
Top rolls 14”-114” 


Test 3 
Top rolls 1-1/16”-144” 





eas Bottom rolls 1144”-114” Bottom rolls 1-1/16”-114” Bottom rolls 17-114” 
stone Pounds Pounds Pounds 

Lot 1 84.46 86.81 87.53 

Lot 2 80.59 83.20 84.34 

Lot 3 77.72 81.62 83.43 
Table |.—Gives the average yarn strength per skein for each lot for each r Ro nter to center.) 
strength of yarn combined with comparative freedom weighted roll settings for cottons below 14-inch 


from cockles. However, such experimentation is 
troublesome and expensive when frequent changes in 
staples, characters, or blends are to be made. 


From the foregoing discussions of fiber distribu- 
tion and the action of the spinning rolls, it is evident 





staple should be made according to the length of fibers 
falling between the 66 and 76 per cent lines as shown 
by graphs similar to that of Figure 1, whereas when 
using self-weighted middle top rolls, settings for cot- 


(Continued on page 29) 








N DISCUSSING the sub- 
| ject of cotton mill vil- 
lages it is difficult to 
separate the village prop- 


er from matters having to I bee discussion outlines in an interesting way 
definite plans and methods of village mainte- 
nance, with particular emphasis upon landscaping, 
and also upon painting, which, Mr. Jury declares, 
is an important function of maintenance. 
methods of maintenance outlined are based upon 
his experience at Winnsboro. 
Mr. Jury was presented at the Southern Textile As- 
sociation meeting in Hendersonville in June 


do with community activi- 
ties, but except where the 
two subjects tie in so close- 
ly as to make them insep- 
arable, I will confine my re 
marks to the physical part 
of village development and 
maintenance. Much has 
been said and written about the policy of mill owner- 
ship of houses and village property. During the period 
of growth of the textile industry in the southern 
states, mill employees were recruited principally from 
the sparsely settled farming and mountain sections. 
The congregation of these people within limits acces- 
sible to the mills involved provision of housing facili- 
ties and particularly where mills were located outside 
the corporate limits of existing towns or cities. 

During the past 10 or 12 
years effort has been made 
by some mills to encourage 
ownership of houses by em- 
ployees, and in a few cases 
plans have been worked out 
to bring this about. A few 
mills have villages owned by 
real estate companies general- 
ly organized and subscribed 
to by residents of the towns 
in or near which the mills are 
located. Every mill has a few 
thrifty employees who own 
their homes, but it seems like- 
ly that village maintenance 
will continue to be one of the functions, and in fact 
one of the important functions, of mill operation for 
some time to come. 

Since the mills have assumed this responsibility it 
is obviously necessary that consideration should be 
given to the kind of houses to be built, and the man- 
ner in which they should be maintained. Houses which 
were built 30 to 40 years ago at a time when this re- 
sponsibility to employees was quite different than it 
is at present, are in many cases inadequate. 


Higher Standards Prevail. 


Through the easy means for acquiring education, 
and information, not only through our public schools 
but through other mediums including automobile 
transportation, radios, and moving pictures, and 
widely distributed newspapers and magazines dealing 
with homes and gardens, there has been a gradual 
change in the attitude of the individual toward stand- 


The Improvement and Maintenance of 


Textile Mill 


By A. E. Jury, 
Agent, Winnsboro Mills 





Attractive interior painting in village 
houses aids morale and reduces the cost 
of repairs and upkeep 





illages 


ards of living and particu- 
larly in the matter of 
homes and _ surroundings. 
This desire for improve- 
ment does not necessar:ly 
mean greater extravagance 
in the method of living but 
it justifies better sanitary 
conditions, good kitchens, 
screens, and the mainte- 
nance of houses and 
grounds in such manner as 
to allow of reasonable in- 
dividual expression in matters of ordinary refinement 
and artistic decoration. In fact it should justify 
housing facilities which compare favorably with those 
in communities where industrial employees in modest 
circumstances own and maintain their own houses. 

This natural desire of the individual for better liv- 
ing conditions is certainly in the interest of industry 
because it is reflected in more efficient and more pro- 
ductive workmanship and in the general improvement 
of the quality of products be- 
ing manufactured. 

In addition to the need for 
furnishing and maintaining 
houses, there is, of course, a 
responsibility which a great 
many mills have assumed, 
particularly those located in 
unincorporated villages, to 
provide facilities for carrying 
on religious, athletic and so- 
cial activities which wouid 
normally be provided through 
the usual channels in an in- 
corporated town. 

Homes and their sur- 
roundings, however, are of the greatest importance 
to the individuals, and we at the Winnsboro Mills 
have given considerable thought to various plans for 
making our houses more attractive to our employees 
by means which have proved to be comparatively in- 
expensive. 


The 


This discussion by 


Outside Maintenance and Landscaping. 


In order of importance, so far as appearance is 
concerned, the most important improvements have to 
do with grass and shrubbery, paint—outside and in- 
side—cement sidewalks and curbs, and better built 
streets. From the point of view of the sequence in 
which these improvements should be made, cement 
sidewalks and curbs should probably come first. With- 
out cement sidewalks it is almost impossible to main- 
tain grass, and particularly to maintain edges that 
give the appearance of well kept lawns. If, however, 


cement sidewalks or their equivalents are first laid, 
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these serve as starting points for the grass. It is in 
fact desirable to provide properly defined walks, pre- 
ferably cement from sidewalks to houses, to avoid the 
wearing of paths across the grass. 

As for grass planting, we have found that it is un- 
necessary to use roots or sod to obtain a good stand 
of hardy grass. If a reasonable amount of top soil is 
used, it can be grown from seed without much diffi- 
culty, but for good results the seed should be used 
freely. After a stand of summer grass has been de- 
veloped, using a good perennial seed—preferably 





Photos, 


This scene in the Winnsboro village illustrates the open type of 
curbs and paved streets and sidewalks and trimmed houses . . . . . 





straight Bermuda—it is possible to have green lawns 
practically the year around by the addition of com- 
paratively small quantities of winter grass seed late 
each fall about November. Of course, to obtain best 
results the grass should be cut by the mill village staff 
and we find that either a horse drawn lawn mower or 
motor driven mower followed by hand machines gives 
the most effective and economical results. 

In considering the planting of shrubbery, this de- 
pends upon the appearance desired. Comparing the 
open type of landscaping with landscaping in which 
yards are enclosed with hedges, we prefer the open 
type. This lends itself better to artistic plantings 
around houses and it avoids the expense of upkeep of 
the hedges and the dirt and accumulation of paper 
and leaves which result from hedge arrangements. 
With the open type of yard the grading should be done 
to obtain so far as possible the effect of a continuous 
slope or flat field of grass with the houses located at 
intervals, and a very good effect is obtained by the 
use of a planting for each house of from 10 to 25 
plants, the majority of which should be of the ever- 
green type. Since this planting can very easily, even 
in medium sized villages, use a good many shrubs, it 
will be found profitable to set aside a small piece of 
land for nursery purposes. The shrubs which are most 
suitable for this work can be purchased from large 
nurseries in sizes for transplanting priced at from 
$5.00 to $7.00 per 100, or even less, and after 2 or 3 
years will be large enough for use and will compare 
in size with shrubs costing from 5 to 10 times as much. 

In the development of village grounds by the use 
of grass seed instead of more expensive methods some- 
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times used to obtain grass, and through the mainte- 

nance of a small nursery for growing shrubs, effects 

can be obtained at very low costs which should com- 

pare favorably with the appearance of any well or- 

ganized and expensively maintained community. 
Painting is Important. 

Next to grass and shrubs there is probably noth- 
ing which adds so much to the appearance of 
lage as paint. 
opinion 


the vil- 
There is a good deal of difference of 
the practice of varying color 
schemes throughout the vil- 
that 


improves 


regarding 


lage. Some maintain 


a uniform color 
the 
obtains the 
effect”. It is our opinion, 
however, that variation in 


appearance because it 


“spotless town 


the color schemes of houses 
adds infinitely to the inter- 
est and gives an appear- 
ance of individuality which 
can be obtained in no other 
way. It costs practically no 
more to the 

schemes because it is 
necessary to use more than 
3 background paints 
possibly 5 to 6 different 
g trim obtain a 


vary color 


un- 


and 
courtesy 
eolors to 
large number of combina- 
tions, and for an ordinary year’s work on village paint- 
ing, this plan would have no material effect upon the 
quantity prices. A very convenient plan is to first lay 
out 10 to 12 different color combinations and usually 


paint manufacturers have facilities for offering val- 
uable suggestions for working out such a scheme. Be- 


cause of some architectural variation or possibly be- 
cause of some location with respect to other houses or 
trees, it is obvious that certain color arrangements 
would fit certain houses best. 

To spread the cost of painting as evenly as possi- 
ble, it is usually most convenient to 
tion of houses each year, rotating in such a manner 
that the entire village will be painted during the esti- 


paint a propor- 


mated life of the paint. This plan generally results in 
spotting houses through the village for painting in 
any one year. In doing this, so that adjoining houses 
may be painted properly with respect to one another, 
it is a good plan to plot the entire village at once, indi- 
cating by numbers the exact paint scheme which will 
be applied when it comes time for painting. This takes 
very little time and here again the experience of the 
paint manufacturer can generally be counted upon. 
Inside painting is a matter which is less spectacu- 
lar but is of great importance to the convenience and 
happiness of the employee. From the point of view of 
upkeep of property, the general inside repair cost will 
be found to be lower in houses where the paint has 
been kept in good condition. Here again there is very 
little added expense involved in varying color schemes. 
It has been our practice to have standard combina- 
tions available for living rooms, bed rooms and kitch- 


ens. Combinations are selected which will harmonize 
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with one another and with this arrangement we pre- 
fer to have the tenants select from these standard 
color schemes those which they prefer. 

This discussion has been devoted almost entirely 
Of course, in building a new 
village in addition to variations which can be obtained 
in color schemes and plantings, a great deal of indi- 
viduality can be given to the architectural arrange- 
This also can be done 


to villages already built. 


ments of houses themselves. 


with very little additional expense. 
tion even in the form of porch, arrangement of steps 
or type of roof, will give a pleasant variation to the 
village with practically no additional cost. 
munity composed of privately owned houses the archi- 
tecture of the houses varies according to the ideas of 
the owners and it seems to us that pride in the occu- 
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List of Exhibitors at Greenville 
Textile Show, October I7th to 
22nd. 

A recent announcement 
the Tenth Southern Textile Exposition, 
to be held in Greenville, S. C.. 
17th to 22nd, states: 

Leaders in the textile trade are 
agreed that competition will compel 
them to install the most modern ma- 
chinery and adopt the latest methods 
and processes in order to reduce pro- 
duction costs. The press of today keep 
manufacturers informed of inventions 
and improvements. Through the South- 
ern Textile Exposition advancements 
and refinements are exhibited and dem- 
onstrated. 

The tenth show will be held during 
the week beginning October 17. Four- 
fifths of the space has been reserved. 
The management expects a larger at- 
tendance of executives of cotton, silk, 
rayon, and woolen mills and dyeing, 
bleaching and finishing establishments 
than at any previous show. Prepara- 
tions are being made for the comfort 
and convenience of both exhibitors and 
buyers. 

The following exhibitors have signed 
contracts: Abbott Machine Co., Aldrich 
Machine Works, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
Co., Aluminum Company of America, 
American Enka Corp., American Hard 
Rubber Co., American Moistening Co., 
American Wool & Cotton Reporter, 
Armstrong Cork Co., Armstrong Ma- 
chine Works, Ashworth Bros., Inc., 
Bahnson Co., Barber-Colman Co., Chas. 
Bond Co., Bristol Co., David Brown 
Co., H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co., 
Celanese Corp. of America, Cling-Sur- 
face Co., Clinton Corn Syrup Refining 
Co., Clipper Belt Lacer Co., Continen- 
tal-Diamond Fibre Co., Corn Products 
Refining Corton, Crane Co., 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 
Crouse-Hinds Co., Curtin-Howe Corp., 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co., Detroit 
Graphite Co., Draper Corp., Du Pont 
Paint Co., Du Pont Rayon Co., Durant 


concerning 


October 


Co., 
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ship and it has 


houses. 


A slight varia- 


In a com- 


community. 
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Mfg. Co., Duriron Co., Eclipse Textile 
Devices, Inc., Economy Engineering 
Co., Fibre Specialty Mfg. Co. Div., Fin- 
nell System, Inc., Fisher Governor Co., 
General Electric Co., General HPlectric 
Vapor Lamp Co., Gilman Paint & Var- 
nish Co., Graton & Knight Co., Hires 
Turner Glass Co., H & B American Ma- 
chine Co., E. F. Houghton & Co., How- 


ard Bros. Mfg. Co., Huntington & 
Guerry, Inc., Hyatt Roller Bearing 


Co., International Nickel Co., Inc., Jen- 
kins Bros., Johns-Manville Corp., Kee- 
ver Starch Co. A. C. Lawrence Leather 
Thomas Leyland Machinery Co., 
Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Div., Manu- 
facturers Record, Mathieson Alkali 
Works, Melliand Textile Monthly, Mer- 
row Machine Co., New Orleans Corru- 
gated Box Co., N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant 
Co., Parks-Cramer Co., Penick & Ford 
Sales Co., Permutit Co., Philadelphia 
Drying Machinery Quaker City 
Chemical Co., Rayon, Reeves Pulley 
Co., R. I. Warp Stop Equipment Co., 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co., 
Saco-Lowell Shops, Sherwin-Williams 
Co., Signode Steel Strapping Co., J. E. 
Sirrine & Co., S K F Industries, Inc., 
Southern Textile Bulletin, Steel Heddle 
Mfg. Co., Stein, Hall & Co., Ine., C. J. 
Tagliabue Mfg. Co., W. O. & M. W. Tal- 
cott, Inc., Taylor Instrument Cos, Ter- 


Co., 


‘ 
Co., 


rell Machine Co., Texas Co., Textile 
Finishing Machinery Co., Textile 


World, U. S. Ring Traveler Co., Uni- 
versal Winding Co., Veeder-Root, Inc., 
Viscose Co., Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co., Whitin Machine Works, 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 


$1,500,000 Worth of Cotton Cloth 
for Packing Sugar. 

R. S. Stubbs, vice-president, Ameri- 
can Sugar Refining Company, New 
York City, has advised the Cotton-Tex- 
tile Institute that during 1931, his 
company purchased in excess of $1,- 
500,000 worth of cotton cloth for pack- 
ing sugar in their refineries. 

The company also cooperated with 
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pancy of a rented house, if there is justification in 
this pride, may be nearly as great as pride of owner- 


in fact been our experience that in 


that part of our village where more thought has been 
given to this individuality, more care has been taken 
by the tenants in the upkeep of the grounds and 


It is our opinion that such effort as we have made 
to improve the appearance of our village has contrib- 
uted more than any other one thing toward the self- 
respect and self-confidence of our people, and this is 
reflected in a healthier attitude toward the education 
of the children, in a better spirit in both work and 
play, a better feeling of friendliness toward one an- 
other and a general improvement in the morale of the 
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Cotton 
dis- 


the dealers National 
Week in arranging for window 
plays of Domino and Franklin cotton 
bags in 406 stores, and participated in 
parades in other southern states. 


during 


Additional Statistics for 
Cotton Textile Industry. 

An additional service to the cotton 
textile industry, in the form of quar- 
terly statistical reports on production, 
shipments and sales of carded cotton 
cloths, initiated through fig- 
ures made public today by the Asso- 
ciation of Cotton Textile Merchants of 
New York. This compilation is expect- 
ed to satisfy the repeated demand for 
a broader analysis than can be secured 
in the monthly reports. 

Production during the first 
of 1932 was 762,301,000 yards. 
ments were 793,318,000, or 104.1 per 
cent of production. Sales were 749,- 
442,000 yards, or 98.3 per eent of pro- 
duction. Stocks on hand decreased 
from 290,248,000 yards on January 1, 
to 259,231,000 yards on March 31, or 
10.7 per cent. Unfilled orders declined 
from 322,039,000 yards on January 1 
to 278,163,000 yards on March 31, or 
13.6 per cent. 

March statistics confirm recent trade 
comment on the hand to mouth charac- 
ter of buying in that month. Ship- 
ments were 265,675,000 yards, equiva- 
lent to 93.1 per cent of production for 
the five weeks period. Sales were 165,- 
850,000 yards, or 58.1 per cent of pro- 
duction. Production was 285,252,000 
yards, or at the rate of 57,050,000 yards 
weekly. 

These statistics are compiled from 
data supplied by 23 groups of manu- 
facturers and selling agents reporting 
to the Association of Cotton Textile 
Merchants of New York and The Cot- 
ton-Textile Institute, Inc. These groups 
report on more than 300 classifications 
of carded cotton cloths and represent 
the major portion of the production of 
these fabrics in the United States. 


is being 


quarter 
Ship- 











Part Two 
By Thomas Nelson 


Dean N. C. State Textile School. 


THe first part of this series appeared in 

the May issue, and clipping of it will be 
furnished to those requesting them. The 
present installment continues the discussion 
and description of the subject . . . . 


Lace Leno. 


A deviation from the regular interlacing of the 
crossing and standard ends is used when what is some- 
times called a “lace” leno fabric is made. An illustra- 
tion of this class of fabric is given at Fig. 25. The 
crossing and standard ends weave plain for five picks 
and then one crossed pick is made. In this class of 
fabric an odd number of picks are used for the plain 
weave so that there will be a “direct” or “immediate” 
change to “crossed” pick. This requires a jumper to 
be used as is done with the hemstitch leno. A long 
saddle or loop is used with the jumper motion. When 
the standard harness is at the bottom of the shed the 
end of the saddle must be resting against the harness 
lever so that when the standard harness is raised by 
the harness lever when weaving plain there will not be 
any lost motion and the harness shaft will be raised 
the correct height in the shed. This also allows the 
standard harness to be operated by the jumper with- 





Fig. 25. Lace’ leno fabric. 
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Leno Weaving and Designing 


out affecting the standard harness lever. Fig. 
lustrates the drawing-in draft and reed plan; chain 
plan illustrated at Fig. 27, using crossing harness and 
easer and raising crossing harness on open picks. Fig. 
28 also illustrates the chain plan for Fig. 25, no cross- 
ing harness or easer being used. 
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Curtain Fabric—Clipped Figure. 


This fabric is made with the regular hemstitch 
leno weave, one end crossing one with one pick in a 
shed in each change. It is sometimes called a mar- 
quisette. Fig. 29 illustrates the fabric as it comes 
from the loom. Fig. 30 is the same fabric after it has 
been through the shearing machine and the floating 
filling is cut off. These fabrics are always woven face 
down in the loom as this avoids heavy lifts of the har- 
ness. 

One set of doups is used and one crossing harness, 
the number of standard or pattern harnesses depend- 
ing on the pattern that is being made. In the fabric 
illustrated, eight pattern harnesses are used for the 
figure. Fig. 31 illustrates the drawing-in draft and 
reed plan; chain plan at Fig. 32, using crossing har- 
ness and easer. The crossing harness has not been 
raised on open picks but the easer has been raised on 
crossed picks. Fig. 33 illustrates the chain plan for 
Fig. 29 using crossing harness and easer with the 
crossing harness being raised on open picks and the 
easer raised on crossed picks. The pattern could have 
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been made on five pattern harness. 

In the weaving of these fabrics it is necessary to 
have a “catch” cord on each side of the cloth to hold 
the extra filling outside the selvages. A space of two 
or three dents will be left empty between the outside 
of selvages and the catch cord. The cord is raised 
when not being used for the extra picks and is low- 
ered on one of the picks when the extra filling is being 
inserted. The catch cord could be set in front of pat- 
tern harness if desired. The take-up motion must also 
be stopped when the extra filling is being inserted to 
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Fig. 30. Clipped fabric after floating filling 
has been cut off by shearing machine . . . 
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prevent “cracks” or thin places in the cloth. 


t of doups will probably 


y one se 


The use of onl 
crowd the doup heddles on the shaft so that in order to 


avoid this crowding two sets would be used, each set 


working the same. 


This would then have only one 


half of the heddles on first set and one half on the 


next set. 


The jumper motion is used when weaving these 


fabrics. 


Each pattern harness is connected to a loop 


issue), with loop full 


When the harness lever 


34, May 


16 (page 


at G, Fig. 
against the harness lever. 


is 


Often a chain is used in- 


stead of a strap. A strong jumper motion is required. 


raised for the pattern the jumper motion has no ef- 
fect on the harness as is shown in illustration, the 
Curtain Fabric—Using Super Doup. 


strap which is cennected to the quadrant being pushed 


up out of the way as at H. 


A curtain fabric in which two ends cross two on 
the crossed picks and then weave plain is illustrated at 


Fig. 34. Fig. 35 illustrates the drawing-in draft and 


reed plan 


ne 


using crossing har- 
ss and easer for hemstitch and raising crossing har- 


ness on open picks. 


, 


. 36 


chain plan at Fig 


. 
’ 


not been 


or any other 


it has 
cross two on any other 


Until within a very recent date, 
possible to weave this class of fabric 


leno fabric in which two ends 


than a twine doup 


, 


With the development of the 
it is possible to weave practically every 


” 


‘super doup 


‘ 


Fig. 


ifferent 


is doup heddle. 
ing the three d 


class of bottom doup leno on th 
37 illustrates this heddle 


show 


Number 2 


. 
, 


positions of the heddle and doup needle during the 
weaving operation, marked 1, 2, 3. Number 1 repre- 


sents the normal position of the heddle 


the position for open pick 


crossed pick. 


for 


ion 
Drawing-in draft, Fig. 35 shows clearly 


Number 3 the posit 
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Fig. 34. Curtain fabric made on "super" doup. 


that a right hand doup is be- 








- 
ing used with the two ends K IE 
on the third and fourth har- J 2 
ness shafts through the - a © 9 
doup. The crossing ends are ao? SORA 
represented in 1, 2, 3 by 5 Oz | | seer af 
crosses, and the standard Geng fzeaae Do 
ends by dots. The leg of ator LITIIz 5o 
the doup has in it a slot 8309 eezzas = 
and the two crossing ends at BS 9908 pr 
are drawn through this slot 22a <<2gce 622 
VvoVvo ANMVUOO Wi 
as indicated. The standard jij viti)) it) 
ends are passing over the fi t{Ti Thr ity tet 
top of the doup as indicat- eoec Et ace | eal {| 
ed by the dots. [Tefel TT TT el fer TTT fe 
When the crossed pick is Hetty 
being made, “cross” doup [eedtth tert 
A is raised which lifts the [ececccret ee 
doup and the two crossing Heetttd tet elt 
ends in the doup, as in any (sted ete cet 
other hemstitch leno, illus- Hittite ett 
trated at No. 3, Fig. 37. Clete tt tet tol ist 
The crossing and standard }#+2%3—-++--34*++ +3 
harnesses are not raised SOSCSSERS0S0S0RES 








but the easer is raised to 
slacken the crossing ends. 
This is clearly illustrated 
in the first two picks of 


























the chain plan, in the first [7 TT Tel tel TT Te} 
set of doups, Fig 36. ts) Omme so80 tet 

When the four harness [Jefe [TTT 7 ff felt 7] 
shafts are used for plain [fs jettt1 fel Jeltel1 7} 
weave, “open” doup is rais- [eff tT fel Tatra 
ed as illustrated at 2, Fig. yet aOR! Cet + 
37, and is kept raised for Heit {{4st*4 Tico 
the required number of Heed eet 
plain and open picks. On HEHEHE HEH et +4 
this class of fabrics, the Fig. 36. 


plain weave is usually preceded and followed by two or 
more open picks so as to make a direct crossing from 
open to crossed picks and from crossed to open. This 
is shown clearly in the chain plan, Fig. 36, the first 
two picks on top of plain and the last two picks show 
the two crossing harnesses raised and the two stand- 
ard harnesses lowered. 

In the plain weave, one crossing harness and one 
standard harness are raised on each pick and as the 
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REED PLAN 
Fig. 35. 
two crossing ends are drawn through the slot in the 


leg of the doup it will readily be seen how these ends 
are weaving plain. In the illustration at Number 2, 


the fourth harness and the second are raised, with 
fs pa... Cd 
7 A 
A B 
Wan, 7 
. // 
aa fil - 
ON i} 
\\ 
j 4 
boo 
Fig. 37. 
the third and the first harness not raised. On the 


next pick the ends will change position, those that are 
raised will be lowered and those that are lowered will 
be raised. 

Note: “Open” doup is raised merely to lift the 
doup needle so that the ends drawn through the slot 
in the leg of doup needle can be raised and lowered 
as desired. 

Although the crossing ends only make two imme- 
diate crossings in the full repeat of the pattern from 
open to crossed picks and crossed to open picks, the 
jumper motion has to be used to raise the standard 
harness for these crossings. 


Fancy Marquisette—Curtain Goods. 


Many of the fancy marquisette patterns resemble 
those made on a leno Jacquard machine. They can 
be made with one set of doups by having two stand- 
ard ends and a separate crossing end for each change 
in the leno. The principle on which these fabrics are 
made is to have one crossing end to two standard ends, 
the standard ends weaving plain throughout the pat- 
tern. 
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Fig. 38. Fancy marquisette curtain goods, made 
on one set of "super'’ doups. 


Fig. 38 illustrates a fancy marquisette fabric made on 
one set of doups in which the “super doup” is used. The 
drawing-in draft and reed plan is illustrated at Fig. 39, 
chain plan at Fig. 40. 

Two standard harness shafts are used which weave plain 
throughout the pattern. The picks are alternated one cross- 
ed, one open. On the crossed pick the back standard harness 
is raised. A jumper is not required for this weave as the 
two plain harness cross each other in the center of the shed 
which permits the crossing end to pass under freely. 

In the fabric illustrated, the figure is formed by weav- 
ing plain on the leno ground. An odd number of picks are 
used for the plain and an odd number of picks for the leno 


on all the changes. 

The picks are inserted in the fabric as follows, using 
right-hand doup: Plain weave—First pick, raise “cross” 
doup A and back standard harness; second pick, raise 


“open” doup B and front standard harness. As the plain 
is on odd picks the last pick will be made the same as the 
first. Leno weaves—First pick, raise “open”? doup B, front 
standard harness and crossing harness; second pick, raise 
“cross” doup A and back standard harness. As the leno is 
on an odd number of picks, the last pick will be the same as 
the first. It will be observed that the first and last picks 
of the plain weave has the crossing end on the left-hand 
side of the standard ends by raising “cross” doup A; and 
the first and last picks of the leno weuve have the crossing 
end on the right side of the standard ends by raising cross- 
ing harness. In other words, to weave leno the crossing 
end must be raised by “cross” doup on one side of the stan- 
dard ends on one pick, and on the next pick must be raised 
on the opposite side of the standard ends by raising the 
erossing harness. When weaving plain the crossing harness 


is not raised. 




















Fig. 41. 


Notice chain plan in which 
it will be seen how the cross- 
ing harnesses are left down ac- 
eording to the pattern. In mak- 
ing the chain plan it must be re- 
membered that the easer has to 
be raised on every crossed pick. 
An enlarged diagram of the cross- 
ings is given at Fig. 41. The op- 
eration of the harnesses on each 
pick is as follows: using right- 
hand doup: 

For plain weave: 

A, C, E,—Cross doup and back 
standard raised. 

B, D,—Front standard raised 
and open doup. 

For leno weave: 

F, H, K,—Open doup, cross- 


ing harness and front standard 
raised. 
G, I,—Cross doup and back 


standard raised. 

L, M, N, O, P,—Repeat of A, 
B, C, D, E. 

Note: “Open” doup is raised 
merely to lift the doup so that 
the ends drawn through the slot 
in the leg of doup can be raised 
and lowered as desired. 
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S. L.A. Meeting at Hendersonville 
Profitable and Enjoyable 


Frank K. Petrea Elected President; Carl Harris Heads Arkwrights; Jury Discusses 
Village Maintenance; W. M. Sherard, Marshall Dilling and David Clark are Honored 


PROGRAM of profit and pleasure was presented 
at the 24th annual meeting of the Southern 
Textile Association, which was held at the 
Skyland Hotel, Hendersonville, N. C., on Friday and 
Saturday, June 24th and 25th. It was a truly “get- 
together” meeting, with the social feature emphasized 
along with an interesting program of addresses. 
Frank K. Petrea, superintendent, Swift Mfg. Co., 
Columbus, Ga., was elected as the new president, suc- 
ceeding T. W. Mullen, superintendent, Rosemary (N. 
C.) Mfg. Co. Harry H. Iler, master mechanic, Union 
Bleachery, Greenville, S. C., was made vice-president 
succeeding Mr. Petrea; and Culver Batson, manager 
and superintendent, Con- 
solidated Textile Corp., 
Lynchburg, Va., succeeds 
Mr. Iler as chairman of the 
board of governors. S. T. 
Anderson, assistant super- 
intendent, Carolina Cotton 
& Woolen Mills Co., Spray, 





FRANK K. PETREA 
new president of the S.T.A. 
superintendent of 
Co., 


past qenera 


of the Association, which included a reduction of the 
dues members to year, 
change of the Association’s fiscal period from the cal- 
ender year to correspond with the term of the presi- 
dent, were officially adopted. 

A new division composed of associate members was 
formed on Thursday evening, with L. W. Thomason, 
of N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co., as chairman; Emmett 
Steger, of Sherwin-Williams Co., as vice-chairman; 
and Junius M. Smith, of Charlotte, as secretary. 

Mr. Mullen presided at the opening session, which 
was held on Friday morning. Mr. Sherard welcomed 
the visitors, with Mr. Petrea responding on behalf of 
the delegates. Dr. E. W. 
Sikes, of Clem- 
son College, was the chief 
speaker of the session, dis- 
cussing the inter-relation 
of industry and agriculture 
He is a in the South. He pointed 
out that change and prog- 


for associate $3.00 a and a 


president 


Wwno 


Swift Mfa. 
Columbus, Ga. 


| chairman of Tex: 


N. C., was chosen to fill out tile Operating Executives ot ess, through invention, 
Mr. Batson’s term on the Georgia upset and revolutionize in- 
board; and the following dustry and _ agriculture, 
were added, to fill expired that the mechanization of 
terms: Frank D. Lockman, processes has created at 


superintendent, Lockhart (S. C.) Mills; A. E. Massey, 
superintendent, Exposition Cotton Mills, Atlanta, 
Ga.; Burton F. Mitchell, superintendent, finishing 
plant, American Yarn & Processing Co., Mt. Holly, N. 
C.; and J. O. Edwards, Charlotte, N. C. Marshall 
Dilling was re-elected executive secretary. 

In addition to the incentive of the attractions of 
“the Land of the Sky” as a convention locale, an addi- 
tional reason for holding the meeting in Henderson- 
ville was as a tribute to W. M. Sherard, mayor of that 
city, who was at one time president of the Southern 
Textile Association. The meeting provided the oc- 
casion of a number of special honors. In addition to 
the award of the retiring president’s medal to Mr. 
Mullen, an honorary full membership in The Ark- 
wrights, Inc., the research organization of the asso- 
ciation, was awarded to David Clark, editor of the 
Southern Textile Bulletin, for his contributions to- 
ward and assistance in the formation and operation 
of The Arkwrights. Marshall Dilling, executive secre- 


tary of the Association, was granted a life member- 
ship in the body. 

It was voted to hold the semi-annual meeting of 
the organization, in the Fall of this year, at Green- 
ville, S. C., in conjunction with the Southern Textile 
Exposition, which will be held from October 17th to 
22nd inclusive. 


Recommended changes in the by-laws 





once a surplus of materials and a scarcity of work. 
As to agriculture and textile manufacturing in the 
South, he stated that there is a new economic system 
coming about; that “nature has equipped us for agri- 
culture; man’s inventions have given us manufactur- 
ing. If our civilization is to be dominated by these 
two activities, then they should be correlated, co-ordi- 
nated and hybridized. 

“The demand for agricultural products is certain,” 
said Dr. Sykes. “Food products will be consumed. He 
who grows food knows that he himself will furnish a 
market demand for it. In this respect agriculture is 
stable. On the other hand the products of manufac- 
turing may not find an imperative demand. The 
trousers may be patched and re-patched; the shirt may 
be mended; the life of the shoes may be extended by 
re-soling and half-soling; the car may rattle along for 
a few more years. Industry is thus necessarily un- 
settled, unstable. Now, the suggestion is to combine 
the stability of agriculture with the instability of in- 
dustry, to stagger the instability of industry with the 
stability of agriculture. 

“Can this be done in the South? Land is plenti- 
ful, good roads—passable in all seasons—and cheap 
transportation, are convenient; the hours in the plant 
have been shortened. Let the employee live in his 
own home surrounded with a few acres of land; let 
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Arkwrights Hold Breakfast Meeting. 


N Saturday morning of the Southern Textile Asso- 

ciation convention, the research organization, 
The Arkwrights, held a brief business session during 
breakfast. Carl R. Harris, manufacturing engineer, 
The Erwin Cotton Mills Co., West Durham, N.-C., was 
elected president, succeeding Marshall Dilling; and T. 
W. Mullen, of Rosemary Mfg. Co., succeeds Mr. Har- 
ris as vice-president. Walter C. Taylor was re-elected 
secretary-treasurer. 

Mr. Dilling and Mr. Taylor reported on the activi- 
ties and condition of The Arkwrights, stating that the 
dues have been cut in half, and that an increase in 
membership is anticipated. The Arkwright test on 
the condition of the cotton crop of 1931 was re- 
viewed. (This appears on page 69 of this issue.) 





him produce his own living out of his own acres; let 
him divide his hours between tending a machine and 
tilling his few acres. Let one member of the family 
work the farm, another work in the mill. Together 
they can make up the family budget. With this ar- 
rangement, if the mill has to close down for lack of 
orders, the little farm will always have work to be 
done. Such an employee will never be without work. 
For him there will never be a bread line.” 

Dr. Sykes said that such an arrangement would 
have an advantage in that “nothing steadies a man 
like the ownership of a little piece of land”; that it 
will tend to preserve the family circle; and that it is 
a species of self-help, for to help a man to help himself 


T. W. MULLEN, retiring presi- 
dent, who was made vice-presi- 
dent of The Arkwrights, Inc. 


He is superintendent of Rose- 
mary (N. C.) Mfg. Co. 





is character building. He concluded: 

“We have the opportunity now to build up the best 
industrio-agricultural civilization the world has ever 
known. This generation has not lost its love for the 
soil; it should never be lost. Leaders are seeing this. 
Mills are coming South where labor has a different 
mental attitude toward industry. Many mills are seek- 
ing locations away from the great centers of popula- 
tion. Men are realizing that permanent prosperity 
rests on social well-being. In America we have all of 
the elements of prosperity; there is an abundance of 
food; in the West are oceans of wheat; in the South 
mountains of cotton; in the fields droves of hogs; on 
our streets an abundance of willing labor; and yet 
prosperity eludes us. Until social welfare comes to 
predominate, in our thinking and planning, in an in- 
dustrial system, it will always elude us. Mathematics 
taught us that the whole is the sum of the parts; ‘cre- 
ative evolution’ teaches that the whole is more than 
the sum of the parts, and it is true in this case; the 
many parts of our economic system must become ani- 
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mated, inspirited with the spirit of general welfare, 
or permanent prosperity will ever elude us; like a 
fleeting steed it will pass, and we will not be able to 
mount.” 

The other paper on the morning program was the 
address of President Mullen. He referred particular- 
ly to the newer plans of the Association, and to the 
part the Association plays in southern industry, say- 
ing, in part: 

“Our retiring president last June made several 
recommendations for changes in our organization. The 
most important was the forming of divisions within 
the Association, not conforming to state boundary 
lines, but arranged so as to best serve a group of mills 
in a certain territory, to carry the work of the Asso- 
ciation to all the members. * * * The secretary 
made a detailed study of the problem, and we pre- 
sented the plans for organization of the divisions to 
the board of governors early in January. It was the 
unanimous opinion of those present that the plan was 
a good one and worth a trial. Therefore your presi- 


H. H. ILER, master mechanic, 
Union Bleachery, Greenville, S. 


C., the new vice-president of 
the association 





dent, with the secretary, started on the organization 
of some of the divisions. 

“The great difficulty has been to get members who 
were willing to take the position as chairman of a di- 
vision and start it to work. We, however, organized 
the Northern North Carolina-Virginia division with 
Culver Batson as chairman and held a very interest- 
ing meeting in Greensboro in May. There has also 
been organized a division for Gaston County and fine 
yarn mills in that territory. 

“Of course there has been some criticism of the 
idea, which we do not feel is well founded. The divi- 
sions are at all times to be under the direction and 
control of the general officers of the Association, and 
are not in any manner to be considered as separate 


organizations. Of course we must remember that no 
plan to begin with is perfect or even adequate. All 
plans to begin with are filled with holes. And also 


please bear in mind that the intelligent way to ap- 
proach any problem is with an open mind. There is 
only one fundamental question a man need ask him- 
self: do I or do I not think that this general idea or 
that is a good one? Intelligent men reserve detailed 
criticism and detailed suggestions until such time as 
detailed criticism and suggestion can be useful.” 

New officers, as reported, were elected at a busi- 
ness session Friday morning, and other business was 
also transacted. 

Friday afternoon was, as usual, given over to golf 
and other diversions. A large number of the visitors 
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made a trip of inspection through the plant of the 
Champion Fibre Company at Canton, N. C., while 
others participated in a golf tournament held on the 
splendid municipal course at Asheville. 
consisting of golf bags, were awarded, two to mill men 
The results, as an- 
nounced at the banquet on Friday evening, were: Low 


and two to associate members. 


net for mill men: Newton G. Har- 
die, of Westminster, S. C.; low 
gross for mill men, Stanley W. Con- 
verse, of Clifton, S. C. Low net 
for associate members, Claude B. 
Iler, of Greenville, S. C.; low gross 
for associate members, J. M. Alex- 
ander, of Gastonia, N. C. Golf balls 
were awarded to the runners-up, as 
follows: Mill men, net, President 
T. W. Mullen; associate members, 
gross, W. B. Uhler, of Spartanburg, 
S. C. <A. C. Kimbirl, of Charlotte, 
was awarded booby prize for mak- 
ing the highest gross score. 


Friday evening the banquet 


was held with President Mullen as toastmaster. Thos. 
H. Webb, president, Locke Cotton Mills Co., Concord, 
N. C., chairman of The Arkwrights committee of the 
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American Cotton Manufacturers Association, spoke 
briefly on the subjects of waste and co-operation. 


Four prizes, 
honors, a dance 


bers. 





Left, Culver Batson, new chairman of 
board of governors of S.T.A., and, 
right, Carl R. Harris, new president 
of The Arkwrights, Inc. 


program, and 


journed. 


The Saturday morning session, in 


Wade H. Sanders, an attorney of Gastonia, delivered 
a humorous talk. 


Following the award of prizes and 


was held for the association mem- 
the 


was 


charge of 
Mr. Petrea, 
inspirational talk 


president, 
featured an 
on “Boys”, by G. Heyward Mahon, 
of Greenville. Mr. Mahon declared 
that the responsibil‘ty of training 
boys lies with the parent, and de- 
clared that the blame must be put 
on parents and adults if the voung- 
er generation is losing morally and 
spiritually. <A. E. Jury, agent, 
Winnsboro Mills, Winnsboro, S. C., 
delivered an interesting paper on 
“Improvement and Maintenance of 
Mill Villages’, this appearing on 
page 18 of this issue of COTTON. 
After the adoption 


new 
by 


of resolu- 


tions of thanks to the hosts and participants in the 
other 


business, the meeting was ad- 





Wearing of Cotton 


Suits On Increase. 
Greatly increased use of cotton fab- 


ries in the manufacture of men’s cloth- 
ing is disclosed by a survey which has 
just been completed by the Cotton-Tex- 
tile Institute. The results, as an- 
nounced by George A. Sloan, president 
of the Institute, indicate that cotton 
now has gained a most encouraging po- 
sition in the mens’ clothing field, with 
promise of making steady advances. 

Factual returns supporting this an- 
nouncement were obtained from 382 
large cities in 24 both in the 
northern and southern sections of the 
country. Considerably more than 100 
establishments were contacted, includ- 
ing department stores, men’s wear and 
clothing stores, chain stores, bleach- 
ing and dye works, retail dry goods as- 
sociations, and trade publications. 

From practically all sources covered 
in this nation-wide survey, the re 
sponses indicated larger start-of-sea- 
son retail stocks of what might be gen- 
erally termed “wash” suits, together 
with general confidence that consumer 
preference would be directed more 
largely than ever this year to 
suits of every kind that can be readily 
Jaundered. 

Expectations of merchants, 
pressed to the Institute, predicate sales 
increases, this year, on cotton suits of 
from 20 to 100 per cent as compared to 
last year’s sales. For example, an im- 


states 


cool 


as ex- 


portant clothier in New Orleans pre- 
dicts that 70 per cent of the men’s 
clothing sold there this season will be 
in cotton. 





In another southern city, a 
sive store is making a drive with all 
white cotton suits, having set a goal of 
selling 4,000 to 5,000 of these suits dur- 
ing the season. 


pre 2Tes- 


that 
customary 


In merchants 


they 


general, 
have 
stocks of all types of ‘“‘Summery” suits, 
and duck trousers, also that they 
to 
a big year for 
finding 
not only because it meets the require- 
ments for comfort and washability, but 
on account of the popularity it 
won this spring at men’s colleges. The 
importance of this trend as a style fac- 
tor in the young man’s world 
vious, 


report 
increased their 
have 


largely added cotton “slacks” their 
lines in anticipation of 
this apparel. Cotton favor 


is 


also 


is ob- 


Confirming the growing popularity of 
cotton, a single southern manufacturer, 
offering this year his first line of cot- 
ton suits, informs the Institute that he 
is shipping 2000 cotton suits per day, 
largely on the basis of mail orders and 
direct to These 
three-piece suits, of a tan shade, 
per cent cotton, retailing at $4.95. 
About 7500 yards of fully preshrunk 
cotton fabric are required per day for 
this manufacturer’s output. Tailoring 
establishments in six southern 


Sales consumers. are 


O95 


cities 
employing about 5000 hands are run- 
ning on a full-time basis to keep up 
with orders being sent in by BOO 
salesmen. Measurements forwarded by 
mail can be accurately “fitted” by an 
ensemble from 83 sizes of coats and 
150 sizes of trousers comprising the 
manufacturer’s range. 


his 





Through the use of preshrunk fab- 


ric, good cutting and tailoring are pos 


usual shrinkage allowance 


the 
having been eliminated. The resultant 
fit and good appearance of these suits 


the fact 


sa ticfe 
SaAULISTA¢ 


and 
laundered 


sreatly facilitate sales, 


hat they can be 


torily and 


economica ly 
popularity. 


frowing seciulo 


In the cotton 


is evidence of a swing to cotton suits 


as approved apparel for male em- 


ployees of business organizations. Sev 


eral large organizations report that all 


male employees are now wearing cot- 
ton. 

Laundering of cotton and_ other 
washable suits no longer presents 


problem since the Laundryowners Na- 
tional 


to promote 


Association began its campaign 
economica 


of 


bulletins de 


proper and 
of 
Association, 
best 


sarments, 


“servicing” this type apparel. 


Through the 
metnods of launder- 


and 


scribing the 
ing the traveling exhib- 
its which give practical demonstrations 
provided to 
work at low prices by commercial laun- 
throughout country. 
Co-operation given by cotton manu- 
facturers and the cotton clothing trade 


have been assure good 


dries the 


has contributed to proper handling of 
Measure- 
marks are placed on the various 
manufactured. These 
serve as laundry guides which togeth- 
and 
pressing practices assure retail clothi- 
ers and consumers of laundry service 
retaining the original “fit” and styie In 
wash suits. 


wash suits by the laundries. 
ment 


garments when 


er with the improved washing 





By J. Andrew Clark 
Chief Chemist, Dutchess Bleachery 


HE author returns to our columns here 

with a thorough and concise report of 
an interesting test as to the effect of a pre- 
liminary steep of grey goods previous to the 
boil, in conjunction with single kier boiling. 
Finishers of all materials will find his detailed 
account of his methods, as well as his find- 
ings and conclusions, of interest 


HE EFFECT of a preliminary steep of grey goods 
| with an alkaline hypochlorite previous to the 
boil was investigated when a change from dou- 
ble to single kier boiling was contemplated. Labora- 
tory experiments indicated that such a steep would be 
of advantage in removal of size as well as softening 
and partially bleaching the motes and cloth. Semi- 
plant runs were then tried on 400 pounds of material. 
This amount was selected simply for convenience since 
a 400-pound pump and heater kier was available. 
Swatches were taken at each step of this operation and 
compared with the corresponding swatch from a lot 
in regular process for color and appearance. Each 
swatch was then analyzed and the results tabulated. 
While a much better boil can be obtained on the 
regular first boil with a change of formula, it was de- 
sired to run this first experiment with the same type 
of boil for purposes of comparison. 
The details are as follows: 
Cloth—400 lb. of 71-inch, 1.77-yd. 64x68 sheeting, 
3.5 sq. yd. to the pound. 
Routing. 
Wash to Chemic 
Chemic with 1° Tw. solution overnight. 
Wash—sour—wash 
Neutralize to kier through ash line 
Caustic Boil 
Wash 
Chemic—4° Tw. 
Wash 
Sour 
Wash 
Water mangle to range 
The chemic or hypochlorite solution was controlled 
by titration with arsenious acid solution as usual. One 
degree Twaddle containing approximately 1.25 gram 
per liter available chlorine. 
The washing and souring following the steep re- 
moved all but a slight trace of chlorine when tested 
with starch-iodide solution. The contemplated addi- 


tion of sulphite was, therefore, omitted and the goods 
were then loaded in the kier by hand after neutralizing 
the trace of acid with soda ash. This coincided with 
the regular routing for these goods subsequent to the 
second boil. 





Report of an Investigation of a 
Pre-Boil Chemic Steep 


Comparisons of the sample swatches show that the 
cloth is more thoroughly bottomed after the boil with 
preliminary chemic steep than after the regular caus- 
tic boil. The motes were softened and partially 
bleached before this boil and, following it, had prac- 
tically disappeared. The color, moreover, was essen- 
tially equal to that following the double boil. After 
bleaching, neither piece could be selected by compe- 
tent observers as a different or better white. 

The analysis of each swatch included chemical and 
physical examination as 


1. Physical 2. Chemical 
Width Carbon tetrachlo- 
Count ride extract 
Weight Alcohol extract 
Tensile Strength Size 
Ash 


The tensile strength was determined by the meth- 
od of the American Society for Testing Materials 
D39-20, as the most suitable in the absence of a hu- 
midifying chamber to give standard conditions of 
temperature and humidity. This method consists in 
general of breaking the test pieces by the grab method 
at the existing conditions. The moisture content of 
the cloth is then determined by analysis, following 
which the tensile strength is calculated to 6.5 per cent 
regain by the following formula: 

Observed Reading x [100 + (6 x 6.5)] 
Tensile Strength — —— - 





100 + (6 x % Regain) 

The extraction with carbon tetrachloride was pre- 
ferred to one with either petroleum or sulphuric ether 
in that the two latter compounds have a slight sol- 
vent action on resins and soap as well as on fats, 
waxes and oils. The tetrachloride was, therefore, con- 
sidered to give a more reliable value for the amount 
of fat and cotton wax extracted from the cloth. This 
determination was run in a mercury seal Soxhlet ap- 
paratus for four hours. 

The extraction with alcohol was performed on the 
dried sample which had previously been extracted with 
carbon tetrachloride. This was considered to give a 
measure of resins, pectins, soap and other soluble or- 
ganic coloring matter. Four hours were also used 
for this extraction. 

The size was stripped from a weighed sample by 
steeping for 45 minutes in a strong malt solution at 
65 degrees C. and then rinsed. Following this, the 
sample was boiled for one hour in 1 per cent sodium 
hydroxide solution. Short glass rods were used to 
keep the cloth below the surface while boiling as well 
as during the acid steep which followed. This pre- 
vents the action of oxygen through exposure to the 
air. Following the caustic boil, the samples were 
rinsed and then immersed in a 1 per cent hydrochloric 
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acid bath at 140 degrees F. for 30 minutes. 

After rinsing free of acid, the cloth was dried and 
re-weighed. The loss in weight was considered as 
size, inasmuch as the results were to be used com- 
paratively. 

A summary of the analysis is shown in Table No. 1. 


Test Grey Chemic Steep Boil Bleached 
ONES, Salada Rewicees 71” 66” 63%” 631%" 
eee eee cee 64x66 77x77 78x77 80x78 
Wt. per sq. yd. .... 3.50 3.04 3.06 8.11 
Tensile Strength W— 64.4 lb. 72.4 lb. 69.9 lb. 67 |b. 
F— 62.9 lb. 80.7 lb. 86.2 lb. 79.8 lb. 
Tetrachloride extract. 614% 480% .289% .285 % 
Alcohol extract .... 644% 324% 187% 221% 
MES oe hee cess 5.34 % 1.81 % .92 % 383 % 
NOR! osisicib Saye e a ohana 943% .341% 248% 08 % 
TABLE NO. | 


The bleached sample was tested for permanency in 
the steam ager for one hour at five pounds pressure 
and gave results equally as good as the regular proc- 
ess. 

Table No. 2 shows chemical tests on the same goods 
handled with a two boil routing. 


Test Grey 1st Boil 2nd Boil Bleach 
ol ee ae 71% 64% 64% 63% 
ES ia een eee 72x76 76x80 76x78 76x75 
Wt. per sq. yd. .... 3.13 3.49 3.47 3.49 
Tensile Strength W— 70.2 67.7 69.8 68.6 

F— 73.6 72. 75 73.9 
Tetrachloride extract. 659% 436% 109% 106% 
Alcohol extract ..... 590% 306% 234% 238% 
RRB re ere tote 8.20 % 1.00 % 63 % 34 9% 
ee ak aad ae seeee 930% 608% 108% .098 % 

TABLE NO. 2 


Table No. 3 was prepared by expressing this data 
as a percentage of impurities removed in reference to 
the amounts originally present in the grey goods. 





Chemic 

REMOVED Steep Boil 2nd Boil Bleach Residue 
Fats and Waxes— 

BOONE Gaiccvics COD. BI ee 6% 46.4% 

EE Toc Avkccuee, * utente 33.8% 49.6% 4% 16.1% 
Pectins, etc.— 

Bteen oc. acs «s €9.7% SLi. | slaves 5.2% gain 34.3% 

Regular . F  AGvaienetk 48.1% 12.2% 7% gain 40.3% 
Bize 

Steep... -»- 66.1% 16.6% teaee, AOS 6.1% 

ee) ae ere 87.8% 4.5% 3.5% 4.1% 
Ash— 

BROOD gescaesse SO:82 9.8% Sxteuc: Ole 8.4% 

MIRE See | eee 34.6% 53.7% 1.0% 10.5% 

TABLE NO. 3 


COMPARISON OF IMPURITY REMOVAL 
(Based on Total in Grey) 


This table shows that— 

1. The wax removal of the experimental routing 
is not as complete as that of the regular routing. 

2. The wax removal of 51.3 per cent after the spe- 
cial steep and boil is better than the removal of 33.8 
per cent by the regular first boil. 

3. The removal of pectins and other alcohol solu- 
bles is slightly better in the special routing. 

4. The removal of 70.9 per cent following the 
chemic steep and boil is considerably better than the 
48.1 per cent removal of alcohol solubles following the 
regular first boil. 

5. The size residue is essentially the same. 

6. The ash content is likewise essentially the 
same for each routing. 

It was further observed that the appearance of the 
cloth corresponded to the analytical data very well. 

Conclusion: 

It was concluded from this experiment that: 

Ist. A preliminary chemic can be used to advan- 
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tage before the regular caustic boil. 

2nd. With a change in formula of the caustic boil 
designed especially to increase the wax removal, a 
bleach can be obtained of somewhat superior color 
with decrease in operating cost over that of the two 
boil routing. 

3rd. Fully as good white can be obtained with a 
single boil preceded by a chemic steep as is obtained 
with the double boil operation. 





Influence of Mechanical Adjustments on 
the Spinning Quality of Cotton. 


(Continued from page !7) 


tons of 114-inch staple should be made according to 
length of fibers falling between 50 and 60 per cent 
lines of curves representing fiber arrays of the par- 
ticular cotton used. 


A Practical Method of Determining Proper Roll Settings. 


Spinning rolls may be so set as to produce no 
cockles when the spinning frame is running at full 
normal speed, and yet when the frame is operated at 
a very slow speed with the very same roll settings, 
small cockles about the size of a pinhead will appear. 
However, if the frame is so set that large cockles are 
produced at slow speed, when the frame is speeded up 
to normal, cockles will still be produced, although no- 
ticeably smaller in size. 

Bearing these facts in mind, the writer has found 
the following practical method very useful in deter- 
mining the exact distance at which the rolls should 
be set in order to obtain maximum strength and uni- 
formity of yarn. First, set the rolls according to the 
staple classification of the cotton to be spun and piece 
up all ends; then start the spinning frame as though 
you were slacking the ends for doffing purposes. If, 
when you give it three successive quick shifts on 
and off, large cockles are formed in the yarn, the rolls 
are set too close. The rolls should, therefore, be 
spread from 1/16 to 1%-inch further apart depending 
upon size of cockles. If, when this method is used, 
no cockles appear, the indications are that the rolls 
are set too wide which condition will produce a yarn 
inferior in strength. In this case the rolls should be 
set closer. The proper setting is obtained when under 
the above slow speed method a few cockles about the 
size of a pinhead appear. 


How Mills Can Save Money. 


Suppose the mill using 1-inch staple has an order 
which will require 1,000 bales of Middling cotton. If 
the mill has not made adequate tests, it is entirely pos- 
sible that the particular yarn strength stipulated in 
the order could be obtained with 15/16-inch Middling 
cotton by use of different roll settings. What saving 
would this mean to the mill? On the basis of recent 
differences in prices of Middling 15/16-inch and Mid- 
dling 1-inch cotton the saving would be approximately 
$2.00 per bale. For 1000 bales the saving would be 
$2000.00 less the cost of the experiment in roll set- 
tings which should not be over $300.00, giving a pos- 
sible net saving of $1700.00 on this one item of the 
order. 
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Stabilizing Employment 


YW TIS NOT the in- 
tention of the 
writer to start 


this article off 
with an excuse, but 
he feels that in 
justice to himself 
he must let it be 
known that the ar- 
ticle is a request 
one. The reluctant 
acceptance of such 
a subject for one of the articles in this series does not 
indicate that the writer is of the opinion that he can 
handle it intelligently. In fact, he has his doubts 
that anyone can do justice to it. 

The unemployment problem has never been com- 
pletely solved, and there is slight chance that it ever 
will be. Improvements can be made, and if that 
ancient adage, ‘‘Necessity is the mother of invention” 
still holds good, the time is ripe for improved employ- 
ment methods. The outlining of such methods will 
not be included in this article; the writer feels incom- 
petent of such an intricate and complex task. Only a 
vague discussion of some angles of the problem and a 
few rather abstract suggestions are the most that can 
be hoped for. 

As is to be expected, radical tongues are extremely 
busy making proposals along lines particularly char- 
acteristic of such minds. Although conservative mind- 
ed folk flinch when they read about and hear some of 
the ultra socialistic and communistic doctrines which 
are being freely broadcast at this time, they should 
not permit their fear of a revolution to cause them to 
turn a deaf ear to, or to discount all that is being 
said in criticism of our present day systems. 


Unemployment Insurance. 


An attempt will not be made to discuss the possi- 
bilities of unemployment insurance. Even experienced 
insurance authorities, after lengthy and serious con- 
sideration, have not given us very much enlightenment 
in regard to the feasibility of unemployment insur- 
ance. A paper read by Mr. Leroy A. Lincoln, vice- 
president and general counsel of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company on ‘“Practicability of Unemploy- 
ment Insurance” at the round table conference of the 
insurance department of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States about a year ago contains much 
food for thought. His last paragraph particularly im- 
pressed your writer. It is as follows: “‘To sum up, 
in a word, the field for insurance, as insurance, in re- 
lation to the whole problem of unemployment, seems 
a narrow field indeed. How narrow, only time and 
conscientious study and experimentation, free from 
blind prejudice on the one side and thoughtless zeal 
on the other, can entirely tell. The danger against 
which we must be constantly on guard is, that too 
much emphasis on the possibilities of unemployment 
insurance is likely to result in too little attention to 


Twelfth of a Series of Articles on 


PUTTING ‘TEXTILE 
HOUSE i? ORDER 


By Nichael SWelsh_ 








the necessity of 
stabilizing employ- 
ment conditions 
themselves.” 

Unemployment 
insurance may be- 
come practical, but 
it is the opinion of 
the writer that 
much needs to be 
done before it can 
become so. As is 
suggested by Mr. Lincoln, the stabilization of employ- 
ment itself is the problem we should strive to solve, 
not spending all of our time and energy in preparing a 
sort of “dope” to relieve the pain of an economic dis- 
ease. Even the most rabid disciples of unemployment 
insurance do not claim that it would eliminate unem- 
ployment. In fact, chances are that it would increase 
unemployment rather than reduce it. 


The Government Can't Handle It. 


————_—_— 


In this brief consideration of unemployment in- 
surance the writer can not refrain from giving expres- 
sion to his strong feeling of opposition to any and 
all proposals whereby the Government would handle 
every kind of unemployment insurance, whether it be 
called dole or whatnot. Aside from the unemployment 
insurance experiences of England and Germany, 
about which it is extremely difficult to secure un- 
biased information, the writer has a pronounced aver- 
sion to the Government entering any further business. 
This already strong antipathy has been considerably 
augmented by recent Government cotton activities. 
Buying cotton at 16 cents to artificially stimulate the 
market price was bad, but selling it at 6 cents, caus- 
ing an inevitable drop, is beyond the scope of descrip- 
tive words suitable for publication. The Government 
has already departed entirely too far from what should 
be its rightful functions. Had our various govern- 
ments, due to their failures to insure against their 
own financial exigencies, not added to the burdens of 
business when real tax relief is needed, a more toler- 
ant attitude toward their increased activities might 
be possible. 

The Government can help in solving the employ- 
ment problem in many ways, but not by initiating or 
operating unemployment insurance bureaus or de- 
partments. In the first place, all of our various gov- 
ernments should change their habit of competing with 
private business by employing labor for public im- 
provements when labor is scarce. Instead, in the opin- 
ion of the writer, public improvements should be made 
at times when there is much unemployment. Of 
course it is difficult to squelch the desire for more 
roads, more and better public buildings, etc., when 
times are good; but is it not the better plan to guide 
the policies of government by experiences of the past, 
which assuredly indicate that times are not always 
good, that labor is not always scarce, and that during 
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times of depression it requires less tax burden to pay 
for the same improvements? Is it not wiser to ac- 
cumulate funds for public improvement use during 
periods of prosperity when such funds are easily ob- 
tainable and to use them during times when their use 
will give both employment and business to people sore- 
ly in need of same, than to make public improvements 
during good times in highly competitive labor and 
business markets by borrowing money to be paid dur- 
ing future years when the ability to pay is apt to be 
severely curtailed? It would be mighty fine right now 
if our city, county, state and national governments 
were in a position to give employment and purchase 
supplies in such proportions as they did during good 
times. Unquestionably the Government can, in the 
future, help stabilize em- 
ployment by planning its 
public construction and de- 
velopment programs so as 
to give employment when 
it is needed and not when 
labor is well provided for. 
Then too, the Government 
can render assistance 
through co-operation. Edu- 
cation and guidance in all 
such social fields is advisa- 
ble. A sort of clearing house which would enable indi- 
vidual institutions to have the benefit of the experi- 
ences of others might prove beneficial. Plans which 
have been tried and found to be impractical could be 
avoided, and those which have particular merit could 
be made known. 


one. 


series to discuss it. 


cussions.—The Editor. 


It is believed that additional government inter- 
vention would have a tendency to retard progress rath- 
er than to expedite it. It has been suggested that 
since the various workmen’s compensation systems are 
proving practical, something similar could be worked 
out for the various states to render unemployment re- 
lief and stabilize employment. The idea, on the sur- 
face, appears more practical than any kind of federal 
employment insurance, but on the other hand, the em- 
ployment problem is a giant compared to the one of 
industrial accidents. In most states industries either 
must prove their ability fo carry their own compensa- 
tion insurance or must insure in some insurance com- 
pany. If similar systems were inaugurated for un- 
employment, would insurance companies be strong 
enough to bear the burden of lengthy general periods 
of unemployment? Accident frequency and cost can 
be pretty accurately anticipated; thereby making it 
possible for insurance companies and departments to 
make rates which will, over a period of time, at least 
cover expenses. Could the frequency and cost of un- 
employment be so anticipated? Under prevailing con- 
ditions, as he has seen them, the writer doubts it. 
It may be that, in the dim future, some such system 
will prove practical, but much must be done by indi- 
vidual units and groups of industries and much more 
information must be possessed by insurance depart- 
ments and companies before such an experiment 
should be made. 

In considering the stabilization of employment one 
can not go far without running into the term “supply 


HE subject of this article is surely a very timely 
We asked Mr. Welch, who has given so 
much food for thought in all of the articles in his 
He has done so in a 
which gives some concrete suggestions while pre- 
senting the case of unemployment in a general way. 

Clippings of previous articles in this series by 
Mr. Welch will be furnished upon request. 
consider suggestions from readers for future dis- 
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and demand.” In order for any mill to operate con- 
tinuously for a long period of time, that plant must 
be able to sell its goods, and unless there is a demand 
for the goods the plant can’t sell them; or in the 
words of a special committee appointed by the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, “Only through a prop- 
er co-ordination of production and consumption can a 
safe, orderly and progressive economic life be devel- 
oped.” But in order to carry out intelligently an ade- 
quate system of co-ordinating production and con- 
sumption and not invite the wrath of our federal ju- 
dicial system we would have to modify our antiquated 
anti-trust laws. We can talk about unemployment re- 
lief, unemployment insurance, the dole, this plan and 
that plan until we are blue in the face, but we will not 
stabilize employment until 
we develop an economic 
system which will keep sup- 
ply and demand pretty well 
balanced. Legal obstacles 
have been only partly re- 
sponsible for our failure to 
stay within due bounds of 
that exacting economic law 
of supply and demand. 
Farmers are not the 
only ones who, after agree- 
ing to cut a crop in half, rush home and double it in or- 
der to benefit four-fold by the results of the anticipat- 
ed decrease in production. Have you ever heard of idle 
mills getting small orders and running night and day 
full blast until the orders were more than filled and 
then shutting down indefinitely again? There is no 
question but that, even under our present economic 
system, employment in many mills would be much 
more stable and satisfactory were the mills more in- 
telligently managed. Unfortunately other mills feel 
the effects of the mismanagement of such mills, and 
naturally other employees also suffer. In spite of all 
that has been said lately, and whether or not we like 
the theory of the survival of the fittest, mills afflicted 
with short-sighted, incompetent managements can not 
Survive; and the sooner the inevitable happens the 
sooner will more stable employment conditions be pos- 


sible. 


way 


He will 


Plans for the Individual Mill. 


There is much that can be done by individual mills 
to make their respective employment situations more 
satisfactory. Short-sightedness is a grievous fault at 
all times, but when it means unnecessary suffering on 
the part of employees its existence is harder to con- 
done. Mills should do all that is humanly possible to 
make their operating plans so that those dependent 
upon them for work will at all times have a chance 
to earn enough to feed their families. Of course there 
are times when this is probably impractical and if 
done would badly cripple the mills. On the other 
hand, there have been cases when mills have, for a 
short period, run their plants full tilt, and then for 
lack of business shut down leaving their employees 
high and dry. In at least some of these cases it was 
possible for the mills to extend their operations over 
a much longer period of time without in any way 
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hurting the mill’s position. 

Your writer believes that in times like these, it is 
far better to give all employees half time work over a 
long period of time than to give them all full work for 
a brief period, leaving them to shift for themselves; 
or to give full time employment to one-half employees 
by shutting down one-half the plant. Of course no 
set rules can be made which will fit all mill conditions 
for each problem is apt to be different, but mills can 
serve the industry well if they will try to make their 
possible operations extend to as great a number of 
employees as possible and over the greatest period of 
time. The fact that the total wages received by one 
group of employees over a short period due to con- 
centrated operations is the same as those received by 
other employees working 
one-half time twice as long 
does not make the employ- 
ment situation the same. 
Of course, if the members 
of the former group were 
to save one-half their wages 
while working, the two sit- 
uations would. be’ very 
nearly parallel. It is not 
necessary to comment upon 
the possibilities of all em- 
ployees in any mill saving one-half their wages even 
for a brief period of time. Advance information as 
to probable curtailment would cause many employees 
to plan ahead, and mills should try to keep their em- 
ployees well informed as to future possibilities. 


help, etc. 


now in use 


"Evils" of Improved Machinery. 


Improved machinery is considered as a menace to 
society by many. Your writer is not alarmed over the 
economic aspect of labor-saving machinery. When the 
first crude machinery was installed people threw up 
the'r hands in despair. The lives of inventors were 
threatened and the future was painted mighty black, 
but time has proved that technological advance, ex- 
cepting for short adjustment periods,’has greatly ben- 
efited mankind: It has meant fuller lives in every re- 
spect, and “it is an indisputable fact that, despite the 
replacement of working men and women by machin- 
ery, the proportion of our population gainfully em- 
ployed in our factories and other activities was as 
high in 1929 as in 1899.” A comparison of the life 
of the average person then and now, from a stand- 
point of comforts and other advantages, assuredly does 
not make a case against improved machinery. 

Mills, as well as other industries, can help to make 
the adjustment periods caused by the introduction of 
improved machinery less drastic. Gradual replace- 
ments are far more expedient than revolutionary 
changes. If a mill is to survive it must modernize, but 
in modernizing its equipment it should not lose its 
industrial soul. It is wise to anticipate changes which 
will call for the releasing of employees and to make 
plans so that the changes can be accomplished with 
minimum hardships being encountered by everybody. 
In selecting individuals to release, the ability of the 
employees should be the first consideration, but after 
that the personal responsibilities and the ability to 


S the author points out, the best cure of un- 
employment is to prevent it. That this is not 
possible in entirety is admitted, but much can be 
done toward reducing unemployment through care- 
ful study of future conditions and making plans to 
anticipate curtailment, shut-downs, laying-off of 


For those interested in studying unemployment 
plans further, this article includes a list of some of 
the more established and generally known methods 
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care for them should be considered. There are mills 
that have successfully installed much labor saving ma- 
chinery and in doing so have inflicted very little hard- 
ship upon anyone. They carefully planned their 
changes and, to a great extent, reduced the number of 
their employees by failing to replace those who 
dropped out for reasons of their own. 


Reducing the Work Week. 


Many mills have made the serious mistake of wait- 
ing too long to cut their hours of operation. It is the 
writer’s opinion that the industrial work week should 
be reduced, and materially so in some states. Fed- 
eral regulation of working hours would be extremely 
objectionable. State contro] should not be necessary, 
but if industries of their 
own free will and accord, 
refuse to modify their 
schedules of operation to 
meet the times, then they 
can expect to be forced to 
do so. It has been most no- 
ticeable that the most pro- 
gressive, the most success- 
ful mills have been the first 
to reduce their working 
hours during normal peri- 
ods. During periods of depression the least progres- 
Sive are generally the first to have to curtail and shut 
down. The effect that working hours have on the 
problem of stabilizing employment is self-evident. It 
appears to the writer that the trade associations can 
spend much profitable time studying this phase of the 
employment situation. 


Some Relief Measures. 


As stated in the beginning of this article, our first 
consideration should be to correct as nearly as possible 
the causes of unemployment, but realizing that such 
economic weakness cannot be entirely remedied we 
should not ignore the possibilities of systematic re- 
lief measures. A few individual industries have been 
conducting some outstanding experiments. One, at 
least, is guaranteeing employment for a certain num- 
ber of days a year. Others are paying limited amounts 
to laid-off employees. Most of the plans are similar 
in principle. Various systems of securing relief funds 
are in use. Those which appear to be most favorable 
are the ones calling for systematic contributions to the 
unemployment fund by employees and employers. The 
chief differences are those phases dealing with re- 
quirements for benefits, employee contributions, re- 
lief benefits, and methods of handling funds accumu- 
lated. 

Several groups of industries have also entered into 
joint agreements in order to protect their workers by 
an “out of work system”. The Rochester Unemploy- 
ment Benefit Plan is one which a special committee of 
the United States Chamber of Commerce found to be 
particularly illustrative of the possibilities of the 
group plan. Such plans as the General Electric plan, 
the Rochester plan, the Fond du Lac plan and the 
Proctor and Gamble plan should be carefully studied 
and watched. 
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A preliminary draft of a new bulletin dealing with 
company plans for employee savings and investments 
has been issued by the Industrial Relations Section of 


Princeton University. It is pointed out that “com- 
pany sponsored savings plans with or without employer 
contributions, provided flexible effective machinery 
for helping employees to protect themselves against the 
hardships of unemployment as well as against other 
hazards of life.” The bulletin gives samples of the 
best plans which are grouped as follows: (1) Saving 
Plans in Cooperation ‘with Banks (ineluding the 
“Worcester Plan” of the Crompton and Knowles Loom 
Works and the ‘Ready Money Plan” of the Western 
Electric Company); (2) Employer-Employee Savings 
Fund (including the savings plan of E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours and, Company, and the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Employees’ Provident and Loan Association) ; 
(3) Long-term Savings Funds supplemented by em- 
ployer contributions (including the General Motors 
Corporation, and the Butler Brothers Employees’ Par- 
ticipation Fund). Several of these plans have been 
in existence for many years and impressive totals 
have been saved. 


In the opinion of the writer, mills should seriously 
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consider some form of saving plan. There are pos- 
sibilities that a plan inaugurated for savings purposes 
at the start could be modified at a later time so as 
to cover old age pension and health disability. 
mills now have health benefit plans which might be 
enlarged so as to include savings and old age pension 
features. 

Matters pertaining to employment and the welfare 
of employees are assuredly important; in fact, so im- 
portant that the future of every industry and our en- 
tire nation is largely dependent upon them. 
matters should not be allowed to take care of 
selves. 


Some 


Such 
them- 


Stabilizing employment in a mill should be one of 
the chief objects of management. A method whereby 
the employees are protected 
want when they are able to work no longer should ap- 
peal to management. 

Each individual mill should study 
problems carefully, and the 
help to find a way to solve them. 

It is needless to say that the textile 


really be put 


systematically against 


its employment 


trade associations should 


house cannot 
in order until employment is made more 


stable. 





New Union Underwear 
Garments for Men. 

Du-Ons, a new union underwear gar- 
ment for men, has been produced by 
the Duofold, Inc., Mohawk, N. Y. It 
is pointed out that they are different in 


the new office. 


cut, are the briefest models ever made, 
suggest coolness and absorption, with 
freedom of movement so desirable in 
hot weather apparel; and are of elas- 
tie Swiss-rib construction. They have 
one button front; a new patented front jn 
opening; almost no legs; comfortable 


A sales branch 
Grand 


Reliance Electric 


Cork Sales Division, 1017 
A recently organized saies unit of the placement of parts after an 
company, known as the Temlok Dealer : 
Sales Division, will also be located at 
The dealer distribution 
of Armstrong’s Temlok, a fireboard in- 
sulation, is handled by this division. ter, 


Reliance Representative 

in Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
has been established 
Rapids, 
& Engineering Com- 


Broadway. tion, and push button reset without re- 
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Armstrong Consolidates 
All of Its Atlanta Offices. 


Armstrong Cork Company of Luncas- 
Pa., has announced the consolida- 
tion of all of its Atlanta branch offices 
floor, cork and 


107 Cone St. 


and warehouses of the 


insulation divisions at 


Michigan, by the 


Color Correlation Chart 
for Spring and 


closed crotch; and a closed sanitary pany, Cleveland, Ohio, manufacturers = ummer 1932. 
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Cincinnati Offices of 
Armstrong Cork Consolidated. 
All the Cincinnati branch sales of- 
fices and warehouses of the Armstrong 4, ©, 
Cork Company, manufacturers of li- py 


Manual 
Industrial 


and single speed reversing type start- 
ers for controlling 
tors are recent additions to the line of 
Starters 


across-the-line 


Controller 


their cast and for each group are given 


the correct colors for shoes, bags, ho 


mo- 


gloves. The fashion high- 


and 


siery 


lights in color harmonies and contrasts 
manufactured 


IEG tri-color effects 
Division, 


including bi-color and 
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Street. The move, which brings to- 
gether sales divisions that have pre- 
viously maintained separate offices, 
will be completed by July 20th. 

The divisions affected and the quar- 
ters from which each will move are as 


tilating 
maximum 


purposes, 


volts and 7% h. 


especially suitable for heating and ven- 


horsepower 
three pole starters 


The starters have front operation, ther- 
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Talk of the Month. 


OTTON manufacturers have seen unusual pe- 
C riods, with the cyclical changes bringing de- 

pressions and inflation, but they have had to 
adjust themselves to extraordinary conditions of the 
most extreme nature in recent months, culminating, 
it is devoutly to be wished, in the turning of the tide 
as operations have been 
seeds of depression are 
cut to the bone. If the 
sown in periods of in- 
flation and vice versa, the drastic steps which have 
been taken to remedy recent adversity should cer- 
tainly bear fruit in prosperity. Sentiment has been 
undergoing change for the better in the public mind, 
which grew utterly weary of concentrated depres- 
sion talk. Readjustment of all manufacture and pro- 
duction to new soundness seems to have gone as far 
as could be expected, so the groundwork has been 
done for a new upbuilding of industry. 

Two things stood out in sharp contrast in the 
middle of the past month. Print-cloth production was 
estimated to be not more than 50 per cent, with fine 
goods around 30 per cent, on the one hand. The con- 
sumption of textile goods as a whole for the coun- 
try was estimated to be not more than 30 per cent 
under the level of 1929 on the other hand. Thus, in 
such a poor general situation as 1932 has shown, 
textiles have maintained a relatively better position 
in consumption than other lines of business. The fly 
in the ointment is that low prices are responsible 
and not that alone but that they have been so low as 
to preclude profits or to entail actual losses. 

A new note has been taken up in effect very gen- 
erally, viz., the way to achieve increased consump- 
tion is to cut production. In an ordinary depression, 
of limited extent, it is all very well to talk of such 
considerations as production for protection of organ- 
ization and for obviating the high cost of stopping, 
etc., but when buyers’ inventories are reduced to a 
minimum and they still persist in holding back un- 
less they can get concessions from prices already at 
cost or below, it is time to call a halt to operation of 
machinery and let the purchaser beware of the in- 
evitable shortage. The wool manufacturers and 
other textile producers have been following a simi- 
lar procedure and if general conditions do not block 
the expected fall accretion of business, this policy 
should bring its reward before long. 

Problems are the perpetual lot of industry. When 
cotton manufacturers almost unanimously have 
come to the conclusion, under stress of necessity, 
that night work should be permanently eliminated as 
a regular practice, they next face a condition which 
indicates that in emergency this is not enough. That 
is a stabilizing move on a permanent basis and 
should be an adjustment to a new normal operation. 


The General Situation 
In Textile Markets. 





This still leaves a problem in taking care ot ahnor- 
mal periods. The time of excess demand and con- 
sequent rising prices will take care of itself. But if 
the manufacturers wish to avoid in future the un- 
profitable stage always coincident with slack de- 
mand, a united and ready adoption of curtailment 
consistent with the statistical trend is the only way. 
And in adopting such an idea, the industry would 
make of the wealth of statistics available the very 
use for which they are intended. 


With thoughts turning toward the future as a 
new day in business, the question begins to arise: 
How far will recovery from current low levels of 
prices for raw materials and fabrics proceed? The 
depression was complicated by a technical readjust- 
ment which was in progress. Refinements in produc- 
tion, both in industry and agriculture, were working 
to constant reduction of costs and higher output per 
unit of manpower. Prices of nearly everything have 
gone down in the past three years far beyond com- 
parison with reduction in costs of production, but 
standards have changed in the latter. How far this 
has gone it is hardly possible to say, today, but al- 
lowance will have to be made for such change in 
calculations of whether business is good or unsatis- 
factory in the coming era. A level much below that 
of the inflation period may be a measure of high 
prosperity. 

Another thing which will have a test is whether 
buying will extend itself reasonably beyond the 
hand-to-mouth practice when the industry gets out 
of an emphatically “buyers’”’ market. Efficiency of 
manufacture and of transportation, among other 
things, such as over-extension of eyuipment, several 
years ago led to conditions where'n the buyer no 
longer saw the need of looking far ahead in his pur- 
chases. Yet for reasonably satisfactory conditions 
of mill operation, manufacturers should have de- 
cently forward dating of goods. If there is any way 
to persuade buyers to this point, it should be through 
regulation of production to the point where purchas- 
ers see the necessity of ordering reasonably in ad- 
vance of prospective requirements or face the dan- 
ger of unwelcome shortage of goods. 


HIs section like the rest of the country saw the 
T unfilled orders for cotton goods steadily dimin- 
ishing during May and so put into effect a reduction 
of operations as stringent as, or more than, that 
elsewhere. The operation in April was calculated 
only about 35 per cent of 
single-shift capacity and fur- 
ther reductions indicate to 
what an extreme the man- 
ufacturers have resorted in order to combat the 
buyers’ market. Some acceleration of print-cloth 
business early in June was noticeable in the selling 
markets and a little firming of prices extended to 


New England 
Mill Situation. 
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fine goods, but the latter were slower to pick up in 
demand, hence the heavier curtailment. 

How things have progressed in New England 
may be gauged by some recent estimates of produc- 
tion. These reported the industry for the country 
as having operated at 90.1 per cent of single-shift 
capacity in March and 70.7 in April, against 94.1 for 
April of 1931. The April figure for New England, 
however, was only 35.6 per cent. One authority found 
that New England active cotton spindleage appar- 
ently dropped in April to the lowest point since the 
70s. Massachusetts, which in April lost its position 
of supremacy among all the states in total of spin- 
dleage, has suffered the most from the current cur- 
tailment. 

In this connection, the re-adjustments being 
made by the great Pacific Mills are of interest both 
North and South. The company was reported in 
June as planning to suspend the manufacture of cot- 
ton in its plant at Lawrence for an indefinite period. 
For some time it had been stated that the corpora- 
tion was intending to concentrate its cotton manu- 
facturing outside Lawrence, particularly at Dover, 
N. H., where the strict 48-hour of Massachusetts 
does not obtain. The reported moving of more print- 
ing machinery to the Pacific unit in South Carolina 
is another outstanding adjustment, involving some 
shifting of balance in the competition of this branch 
of cotton manufacture. 

Announced closing of the Nashua Mills, at 
Nashua, N. H., another great cotton unit, for the pe- 
riod of July 1-18, epitomized the situation in New 
England. The company pushed forward its vacation, 
usually set around Labor Day, both because of the 
stringent situation prevalent at the start of the sum- 
mer and the likelihood of active buying for fall in 
an empty market. “The total number of cases of 
Nashua blankets is the smallest in the history of the 
mill,” said a statement of the company, “and is 
about one-third the quantity usually on hand at this 
time. In spite of this, the company is pursuing the 
fixed policy of not piling up stock, in order to pre- 
vent the possibility of distress blankets during the 
fall season.” 

Community interest in the welfare of the cotton 
industry at large centers of production has become 
a marked development in New England. The most 
notable example of this, perhaps, is the case of the 
Amoskeag Manufacturing Company, at Manchester, 
N. H., where the latest action is the reduction of the 
assessed valuation of the plant more than $5,000,000 
—from $18,343,000 to $13,000,000—by city officials. 
This will mean a saving in taxes for the corporation 
of about $140,000 for the current year—and possibly 
a saving of the plant to the community, with work 
for several thousands. 

It may be somewhat of a by-product of conditions 
at this prominent plant that Governor Winant of 
New Hampshire recently put forth a proposition to 
governors of eight textile manufacturing States 
North and South for a national move to stabilize em- 
ployment conditions in the cotton industry. The gov- 
ernors were said to have responded favorably to the 
idea, which involved asking the United States De- 
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partment of Commerce to consider ways and means 
toward the desired end. A number of important cot- 
ton manufacturing interests also were reported as 
ready to lend their cooperation to the project. 

In contrast with the curtailment program, it was 
noted early in June that three mills at Fall River 
had resumed after long idleness and that the Ameri- 
can Printing Company was speeding up operations 
in its printing department. The Barnard, Bourne 
and Charlton Mills were the ones resuming. At the 
American, thirty machines were started, whereas 
only ten had been going. How long this full opera- 
tion would continue was not announced. 

Stockholders of the Harmony Mills, at a meeting 
held in Boston, approved a decision of the direc- 
tors to liquidate the plant, at Cohoes, N. Y. The plant 
had 5,000 looms and 209,000 spindles, manufactur- 
ing sateens, twills, shirtings, specialty cloths. 

Horatio Hathaway was elected president of the 
Wamsutta Mills, at New Bedford, to succeed the late 
William R. West. Mr. Hathaway has been a member 
of the board of directors for years and president of 
the Hathaway Manufacturing Company. 

It was recently announced that the Crompton and 
Knowles Loom Works would consolidate the loom 
department of its Providence plant in the works at 
Worcester. The jacquard loom department of the 
Providence plant will be taken over by a new cor- 
poration subsidiary to be known as the Crompton 
and Knowles Jacquard and Supply Company, with 
plant at Pawtucket. 


EBSTER says that propaganda is ‘any scheme 

Y for propagating a doctrine”. This being true, 
there are no limits to the means employed for prop- 

agating the scheme. The means may 
Propaganda. be high and holy, or they may be 

base and lowly. Both types are em- 
ployed, dependent upon the motive and the mind in 
action. 

At the present time the textile industry is reek- 
ing with propaganda of a type that seems to be able 
to confuse and at times destroy every constructive 
effort put forth as a corrective measure. 

These are abnormal times and the average mind 
is abnormal in its thinking. The average mind is in 
a “jittering’” state and every rumor false or true 
causes a shudder and destroys confidence. Those 
who would like to hold the mills in this dejected and 
hopeless state are shrewd in insinuating propaganda 
that breaks down morale and faith. 

The conditions of markets and marketing are so 
varied and conflicting that the average mind looks 
about in bewilderment. The question of stocks on 
hand or goods available is also a complicated and 
confusing one. The operating time of mills, the co- 
operation of many mills in any announced policy, is 
soon shot to pieces with conflicting rumors. 

Wage scales, day and night runs, and dozens of 
other vital factors, which reason and commonsense 
should and could work out effectively, are thwarted 
by the sometimes careless carrier of rumor, and 
again by reports which are wilfully spread by some 
selfish scandalmonger, who hopes to profit by the 








confusion which is produced. 

The textile manufacturers must calm their minds 
and apply reason and research to the rumors that 
they hear. The great responsibility of curing the 
evils of the industry lies with the managers of the 
industries and not with the propagandists. The man- 
agers must eagerly and zealously make their plans 
and execute them regardless of wild and question- 
able propaganda, however reasonable it may seem. 


ECENTLY while visiting among some southern 
mills the following letter was found posted con- 
spicuously throughout many of the departments for 
the benefit of the employees. 
We think it sound that 
we are quoting it in full: 
TO OUR EMPLOYEES: 


It is beyond the power of anyone at this time to 
foresee what conditions are going to be next winter. 
We only know that they are now very bad and the 
future is uncertain. 

We therefore wish to urge on our employees the 
matter of continuing to plant new seed in their gar- 
dens at intervals during the summer and fall months. 
If you do not know what vegetables are best suited 
for summer and fall growth, you should make inquiry 
of some one who does know. We also wish to urge 
that during the summer and fall months you give 
preference to those vegetables which can be readily 
grown and put away for winter use. We also wish to 
urge that each family do as much canning and pre- 
serving as possible. A little effort on your part when 
fruits and vegetables are cheap and plentiful will not 
only save you a lot of money during the hard winter 
months but may prevent actual want due to scarcity 
of food, or money with which to buy it. 

We wish to assure our operatives that we expect 
to co-operate with them as far as practicable in meet- 
ing the crisis with which we are confronted. How- 
ever, each operative must realize the necessity of do- 
ing everything possible to help himself before looking 
elsewhere for assistance.” 


Much of this kind of work has been carried on 
throughout the South during the spring and summer, 
but like many movements that are inaugurated oft- 
times they are forgotten as soon as the novelty has 
worn off. This letter is a follow-up of a spring and 
summer campaign indicating that fall and winter 
are coming and that it is necessary for the employees 
to exercise every precaution possible. It might be 
wise for every southern manufacturer, who is not 
conducting work of this nature in his village, to 
start something at once. 


is so 


Sound Advice. 


ACH new president of the American Cotton Manu- 
facturers Association has assumed office with en- 
thusiasm and an earnest desire to serve the southern 
textile industry in 
every way possible. 
A study of the rec- 
ords of the associ- 
ation will indicate 
that each president has. made a contribution. 
President Gossett, with the thoroughness and 
straight forwardness so characteristic of him in his 
plans and purposes, has delineated a very construc- 
tive platform which he asks the members of the As- 
sociation to assist him in putting into execution. 
The inheritance from the preceding administra- 
tion calling for a tariff on jute and jute products, 
and a further extension of the uses of cotton, he ac- 


The Program of the American 
Cotton Manufacturers 
Association. 
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cepts and assures the association that with their 
help he will use his utmost to carry forward this 
work. 

The great hue and cry of the industry today is 
better marketing and distribution. While much has 
been said and little has been done, President Gos- 
sett boldly challenges the membership of the south- 
ern association to work with him this year in endea- 
voring to improve, and, if possible, to solve the prob- 
lems involved in this phase of industrial life. 

Another problem that is vexatious is that of pro- 
duction control. Much has been said and much has 
been written relative to the solution of this prob- 
lem. President Gossett makes a specific reeommend- 
ation for this cure and urges the membership to ral- 
ly around his program. 

President Gossett is to be congratulated upon the 
several specific planks in his platform. They are 
constructive and far reaching, clear and concise. If 
at the end of the year success has been attained the 
association can congratulate itself upon its splen- 
did co-operative support given to the presidential 
platform. If at the end of the year the platform is 
not carried into execution, the association must con- 
demn itself for inertia and indifference because it 
has not given proper support to a constructive pro- 
gram. 


QO*; of the most vital problems occupying the 
minds of thoughtful people today is the tax bur- 


den. For the last few months business has been 
wrecked, frightened by the 
many schemes that have 


Some Figures on 


The Tax Burden. 


been proffered to raise the 
gigantic sum of money to 
balance the budget of our national government. 

Some statisticians have compiled figures indicat- 
ing that twenty years ago man worked 25 days a 
year for national, state and local governments com- 
bined. Ten years ago he worked 61 days, and last year 
he worked 100 days. 

To state this fact in another way, 20 years ago 
Federal taxes were $7.28 per person, state taxes $4.16, 
local taxes $18.71, making a total tax of $30.15 per 
capita. 

In 1930, when population had increased only 20 
per cent, individual taxes had increased 275 per cent, 
or in figures, federal taxes amounted to $34.15 per 
capita, state taxes $18.70, local taxes $60.98, or a total 
of $113.83 per capita. 

It is generally estimated that the average Ameri- 
can family consists of five people, therefore, the av- 
erage family pays $565.00 for the support of govern- 
ment each year. 

What the new national tax bill will draw from its 
average tax payer is still problematic. With but slight 
decreases in government expenditures and wanton 
waste from the bungholes of pork barrel appropria- 
tions, and the ever increasing army of government em- 
ployees, our political representatives in Washington 
do not seem to fully comprehend the awful burdens 
inflicted upon their constituency. 

The electorate of the nation must be fully con- 
scious of this fact, and during the summer and 
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fall months they must impress upon their Washing- 
ton representatives the danger that the policies they 
are pursuing may bring forth. There are also many 
new applicants for senatorial and congressional hon- 
ors. The voters must intelligently study the fitness 
of each candidate for the office that he seeks. 


ECENTLY the Farmers and Taxpayers League of 

South Carolina, an organization of more than 
27,000 members, in resolutions, suggesting wider use 
of cotton by southern people urged the following: 
Wearing of cotton suits and hose by men and cotton 
dresses by women; the pur- 
chase of flour, sugar, 
starch, food and feedstuffs 
in cotton sacks; the purchase 
of cement in cotton sacks; the purchase by retail 
grocers of onions, potatoes, cabbage, oranges and 
other produce and fruit in cotton bags; the use of 
cotton sheets, towels and napkins in homes, hotels 
and public institutions; the use of cotton station- 
ary and the purchase of articles made of cotton or 
articles into which cotton enters. 

The League also urged southern farmers to use 


Endorse Increased salt, 


Uses of Cotton. 


cotton bagging in wrapping cotton bales. This is but 
a continuation of the work begun last year by The 
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Cotton-Textile Institute, the American Cotton Man- 
ufacturers Association and the Association for the 
Increased Use of Cotton. 

The American Cotton Manufacturers Association 
this year has sent out another letter to the mills urg- 
ing them to encourage the use of cotton bagging on 
the same conditions as were set forth last year. 

It may be a pertinent suggestion to the mill man- 
agers who operate mill stores to take stock of the 
various commodities in their stores to see whether 
or not cotton is being used in every possible manner. 
It will also be a most excellent co-operative effort 
if the various State Departments of Agriculture, 
through their various sub-divisions, could, during 
the next few months, be thoroughly imbued with the 
idea of increased uses for cotton. They could do a 
great deal in the way of having fertilizers, food and 
feedstuffs packed in cotton containers. They could 
also carry a very impressive message to the 
cultural communities of the 
sumption. 


agri- 
need for cotton con- 

During the next few years, because of the vast 
amounts of cotton carried over, cotton consumption 
will have to be increased to large proportions in or- 
der to relieve the stress now being placed upon the 


cotton market. 





What she Nouthern Milisa2 fpoing 


ONSTRUCTION on the new four-story connecting building 

vetween the No. 1 and No. 2 mills of the Lancaster 
Cotton Mills, Lancaster, S. C., is well under way. Robert 
& Co., Inc., Atlanta, Ga., are the engineers and architects. 
Contracts were let as follows: structural steel, to Carolina 
Steel & Iron Co., Greensboro, N. C.; miscellaneous iron, to 
Austin Bros. Bridge Co., Atlanta, Ga.; windows and 
re-inforced steel, to Southern G. F. Company, Atlanta, Ga.: 
east-iron columns, to Paul Wright & Co., Birmingham, Ala. : 
and fire doors, to Kinnear Mfg. Columbus, Ohio. 





steel 


Co., 


The latest type of Barber-Colman spoolers and warpers 
have been installed at the No. 3 mill of Clifton Mfg. Co., 
Clifton, S. C. Mill No. 1 and Mill No. 2 have been operat- 
ing with Barber-Colman and warpers for 


years. 


spoolers some 


S. Odenheimer, president, Lane Cotton Mills, New Or 
leans, La.. has announced that the plant is to be enlarged 
by 75 per cent and that work will be started immediately on 
building. 180x300 feet, two-story. Additional equip- 
ment to more than double the present output will be in- 
stalled. The Lane mills recently purchased the dismantled 
equipment of the Maginnis Cotton Mills of New Orleans. 


1 new 


as selling 
agent for the Pinehurst Silk Mills, Hemp, N. C. No change 
is to be made in the styling policy of the mills—the major 
part of the loom equipment is continuing to manufacture 


Pinehurst Sales Corp. has been tormed to act 


’ 


rayon fabrics. 


Sewing machines are to be installed in the North Caro- 
linn Finishing Co., Yadkin, near Salisbury, N. C., for the 
manufacture of men’s shirts. 


Townsend Lumber Co. was awarded the contract for a 
modern type roof with steel monitor sashes, for Mill No. 2, 
and for a new floor in the spinning department of Mill No. 


1, at the Anderson Cotton Mills, Anderson, S. C. 


Gate City Cotton Mills, College Park, Ga., have installed 
a new Kron scule in their packing and shipping department. 


Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C., have advised 
that the Bradley Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ga., and the Stone 
wall Cotton Mills, Stonewall, Miss., have recently installed 
the Morton improved double circulating raw stock dyeing 


machine 


Cotton M IS, 
Braid Mill, of 


Huntsville 
the Seideman 


Huntsville, Ala., have acquired 
Huntsville 


Silk throwing machinery, costing about $50,000, has been 
the plant of Katterman & Mitchell Co., at Co 
Silk thrown at this plant is being 


Stanley, N. C., ame 


installed in 
lumbus, N. C. 
the company’s plants at 


Statesville Cotton Mills, Statesville, N. C., have com- 
pleted installation of 
three Delahunty 

and one Proctor & Schwartz four-section raw stock dyeing 


machine. 


ncluding 


extractor 


the some new machinery, 


dyeing machines, one Tolhurst 


The contract for a new weave shed at the Belton Cot 
ton Mills, Belton, S. C., s been awarded to C. M. 
& Son, Anderson, S. C. J. E. Sirrine & Company, Green- 


ville, S. C., are the engineers. 


Guest 


Sewing machinery for finishing sheets 


cases is to be installed at the Aragon Baldwin Mills, Ches- 


ter; S.C. i 


IS reported 


Lynehburg, Va., a 
Passaic, N. J., is 


output of the plant 


Virginia Textile 
Dundee Textile Corp., 
crease materially the 


Corp., 


aurtomati« 
installed at the No. 


In addition to six Barber-Colman 


and four Super-speed warpers recently 


» mill of Lancaster Cotton Mills, Laneaster, S. C nother 
spooler and warper have been subsequently installed in the 
No. 1 mill of the company. 

Mooresville Cotton Mills, Mooresville, N. C., being oper- 
ated under receivership with William B. Cole of Roeking 
ham, N. €., as receiver, is running partially three days a 
week. J. W. Jenkins is gener superintendent and John 
A. MeFalls, formerly superintendent of the R » Mfg. Co 
Ranlo, N. C., is superintendent with W Summers as as- 


sistant superintendent 
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(Comment o%ff2 Cotton Market 


New Orleans, June 14th, 1932. 


ARKET developments the past month were mostly un- 
M favorable. The stock market was under pressure 
and there downward reaction in wheat, there was 
no improvement in the wholesale department nor until of 
late in the retail division of trade. The sales tax measure 
was finally passed and signed by the President, and while 
there still appears to be a deficit, economy on the part of 
the administration will probably serve to balance the 
budget. 

During the period spot cotton values in the local market 
were depressed to the lowest price level since 1898, Middling 
having sold at 4.95 recently, from which point there was 
some recovery, Middling quoted at 5.13 today, showing a 
shrinkage of $2.55 per bale compared with one month ago. 
Contributing to the decline in the cotton market was mill 
curtailment, domestic small consumption returns for May, 
favorable weather in the interior, private bearish crop con- 
dition reports, the absence of speculative support and the 
want of a better trade demand. 

Of late, however, there seems to be a more confident 
feeling as to the future. It is thought that Congress will 
adjourn soon which would probably be a big relief to Wall 
Street and the business world. Another encouraging fea- 
ture is the more cheerful press advices from Paris concern- 
ing the recent harmonious meeting of the French and British 
Prime Ministers in advance of their departure for the 
Lausanne conference, set for 16th inst. 

Important developments are likely to come of the Lau- 
sanne conference, and as the French and British Premiers 
announced that they had arrived at “the basis of a common 
viewpoint” which they hoped would permit satisfactory solu- 
tions of the international problems, results of the Lausanne 
conference are likely to be constructive. 


» 





Was a 


WORLD’S COTTON CROP ESTIMATE 





Season— 1931-32 1930-31 
Bales of 500 pounds gross weight— 
EL I 5. co hse Gb oooh as won 17,096,000 13,932,000 
IEEE SS Seen er den der ordre eee 10,404,000 11,868,000 
Total, exclusive of linters .......... 27,500,000 25,800,000 


EXPORTS FROM THE UNITED STATES, INCLUDING CANADA, 
AUGUST 1 TO JUNE 10 


To— Bales— This season Last season 
IEE occ e eS a dw bleh wee 1,249,000 1,061,000 
8 EERS PASE eee EE oer a 3,318,000 3,678,000 
RE NS pins Sos isis iene ci gid or pees bia ty ete 3,409,000 1,565,000 
SN) hits alg-wee 5 pre oa ee 165,000 194,000 
Ee oe ee eee 8,141,000 6,498,000 


SPINNERS’ TAKINGS OF AMERICAN COTTON, 
. AUGUST 1 TO JUNE 10 





Bales— This season Last season 
mOGth OnE GaMeea .. 2.2 bcc isscass 1,300,000 1,493,000 
BE oaths as ats ke gee ws as aoe A Re eee 4,133,000 3,910,000 
Foreign, exclusive of Canada and 
ee : Soe 4.447.000 4.047.000 
MINT oo Wri a oO Cre Sw i 2.815.000 1.253.000 
1 EN ane ae ene gl eats ey eet 12,695,000 10,703,000 
WORLD’S VISIBLE SUPPLY OF COTTON, JUNE 10 
Bales— This year Last year 
None oe. send ank Sata mie mcrae 8,063,000 6,332,000 
ar CT ID coos wi peibnn obo Slee 2,031,000 2.453.000 
Of all kinds 8.785.000 


a Pe ee Fiske 10,094,000 7 
Middling in New Orleans, June 14th. §.18 8.68 

Compared with last season, the New York Cotton Ex- 
change Service recently estimated the world’s consumption 
of American cotton during April at 1,078,000 bales versus 
1,004,000, and for nine months, August to April inclusive, 
9,448,000 against 8,258,000, and the world’s stock of Ameri- 
can cotton at the close of April 16,232,000 bales versus 11,- 
747,000. Linters not included. 

According to the Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, the apparent supply of cotton in the United States, ex- 
clusive of linters, as of May 1st, was 12,119,000 bales com- 


Ist, 1930. 

Compared with last season, during the week ended June 
10th the South marketed 38,000 bales versus 34,000, and 
since August 1st 13,313,000 against 13,830,000. 
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BRITISH BOARD OF TRADE REPORT FOR MAY 
1932 1931 


Exports of yarn, pounds .. 13.000.000 11,000,000 
Exports of cloth, yards 201,000,000 141,000,000 


1930 


12,000,000 
218,000,000 


Year— 


CENSUS REPORT 


United States—Bales— This season Last season 


Consumption of lint, May ......... 332,439 465,363 
Consumption of linters, May ....... 50,178 66,930 
Consumption including /inters, May.. 382,617 532,293 
Consumption of jint, 10 months 4,269,664 4,358,189 
Consumption of linters 10 months .. 541,364 587,996 
Consumption including linters, 10 

SR EO ee oa eae 4,811,028 4,946,185 
Mill stocks, May Sist ......... : 1,463,389 1,257,616 


Stocks in public storage and ware- 
houses, May 31st 
Stocks in mills, public storage an 
warehouses, May 3lst........ 
Active spindles during May 
Active spindles during April 


7,608,604 490,017 


9,071,993 6,747,633 
21,639,352 26,379,082 
23,409,246 26,668,536 


As to the prospects for the growing crop, or rather as to 
its progress, Washington, in weekly summary, as of June 
Sth, stated: “The week was generally favorable for cotton, 
although drouth continues locally in the northeastern belt, 
and warm nights would have been helpful in a few sections 
especially in the southeast. Temperatures averaged near 
normal in most places and generous rains fell in some north- 
western portions where previously dry. 

“In Texas the growth of cotton was fair to good and 
fields are mostly well cultivated except in some wet north- 
central localities. In Oklahoma stands and cultivation are 
mostly satisfactory and cotton made fair to good progress, 
with rains relieving heretofore dry conditions. 

“In the Mississippi Valley States progress was mostly 
good, especially in Arkansas where recent weather has been 
unusually favorable, 

“In the eastern belt rains were helpful in Georgia but 
growth was rather slow in the southeast because of cool 
weather. A few areas need rain, principally in northern 
North Carolina and parts of Tennessee, and stands are poor 
in some localities. Otherwise conditions are generally fair 
to good.” 


TOTAL AVERAGE RAINFALL IN TEXAS, IN INCHES 


Year— 1932 1931 1930 1929 Normal 
ee nee 2.92 2.40 5.15 7.70 3.71 
Nov. to May inclusive 21.15 17.71 16.96 21.45 17.06 


There is some apprehension as to the boll weevil in the 
cotton region. Extract from a private report, as of May 23, 
released May 28: “Boll weevil are reported in 612 counties 
compared with 572 counties at this time a year ago. Boll 
weevil reports are most numerous in the following States, 
the first mentioned being the States from which the most 
reports were received: Georgia, South Carolina, Alabama, 
Texas, Mississippi and Louisiana. A wet June would ma- 
terially increase the boll weevil menace later in the year.” 

Clemson College, S. C., in first weekly report, for the 
period June 4, stated in part: “In the southern and eastern 
parts of the State boll weevil are present in the cotton 
fields in numbers, ranging up 1,000 per acre. Cotton 
farmers in this area and over the whole State should be 
ready to make the first application of sweetened poison as 
soon as squares appear on the plant. In the southern part 
of the State cotton is well advanced, with many squares 
forming, and poison should be applied at once.” 

Meanwhile showery weather has prevailed over much of 
the cotton belt, especially to the east of the Mississippi 
River which has increased comment as to the probability 
of weevil increasing, particularly if the wet weather con- 
tinues much longer, as in that is thought in some 
quarters that the pest may multiply and become trouble- 
some later in the year. 

The impression prevails that an early adjournment of 
Congress would be a big relief to Wall Street and the busi- 
ness world. With the financial situation becoming steadier 
on extensive credit aid from the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, the decline in currency hoarding and the im- 
provement in the bond market which is following the Re- 
serve banks’ cheap money drive, the budget balancing and 
the banking support, the outlook seems more favorable for 
a gradual return of confidence, although, so far as cotton 
is concerned, much will likely depend upon progress of the 
growing crop. 


to 
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Charlotte, 


Gentlemen: 


The Single P 
| we recently 


and we are 


N.C. 


COTTON 


~ Look behind this letter 


and see the results of 


One- process Picking 













Micking and Blending System which 
pd in our plant is working fine 
leased with the results we are get- 
this equipment a great money saver 


Rl it cost due to the improvement in 


Yours very truly, 


WADE MANUFACTURING CO. 


Y VU pamonty 








brief letter expressing 
satisfaction with S-L One-process Picking — not much 
in itself. But study the facts behind it and you realize 
that there is a BIG message for mill men in this con- 
servative letter. Below is a brief description of the results 
being obtained in this and other mills. 


Better laps 


Yard-to-yard weight variations reduced to 34 oz. or less. 
Decided improvements in cleaning, blending and opening. 
Superior uniformity of texture; straight and even 
selvages. In fact, as Wade Manufacturing Company 
expresses it: ““The equipment is worth all it cost due to 
improvement in work.” 


Costs lowered 


Power and labor costs have been tremendously reduced. 
Two operators do the work which formerly required 
twelve. The actual saving in labor and power is a 50! >‘ 

reduction from the former cost. Bear in mind that this 
saving has been accompanied by a marked IMPROVE- 


MENT in the laps. 


Production increased 


Increased production has been accomplished partly 
because of better mechanical efficiency, but principally 
because spoiled laps have been, almost completely elimi- 
nated. Records show as many as 311 consecutive laps to 
have been mad_ without a single one spoiled, while long- 
swing records show average spoilage of less than >4 of 
one percent! 


This, then, is what is behind the letter quoted here. It 
] 


will pay you to put YOUR superintendent in the position 
of being able to write such a letter! 


SACO-LOWELL | 


SHOPS 


147 MILK STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Charlotte, N. C. ¢ Spartanburg, S.C. ¢ Atlanta, Ga. 
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New Textile Equipment 
v&Publications 


iN 


"Purifying Water for 
The Textile Industry”. 


The Permutit Company, 440 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City, have published 
a new 12-page bulletin entitled “Purify- 
ing Water for the Textile Industry.” 
It covers recent developments in Zeo- 
lite water softening, the use of chemi- 
cals as aids in coagulation, and modern 
filter plants for the removal of color 
and turbidity. It describes the advan- 
tages secured through water treatment, 
and shows several flow diagrams of 
actual installations. 


New Model H. & B. 
Ring Twister. 

H. & B. American Machine Company, 
Pawtucket, R. I., have recently placed 
on the market a new model ring twist- 
er, which they announce as_ having, 
as outstanding features, unusually 
heavy framing with adjustments to 
meet varying requirements; extra wide 
faced gears running on hardened steel 
studs; incressed bearing surfaces for 
giving greater stability at high speeds; 
boxed type spindle rails with milled 
surfaces; and broad flange roller 
heams. 

The driving cylinder is centrally lo 
cated and is operated in conjunction 
with a reversible tape drive arrange- 
ment whereby the spindles can be driv- 
en in either direction without altering 
the position of the binder or tension 
pulleys. The company points out that 


this drive is simple and provides a 





Mh 


balanced spindle drive without an ap- 
preciable increase in power. 

A special type of thread board, and 
an all-metal creel with supports belted 
to the roller beam, have been applied. 
The yarn traverse motion is of the 
worm and gear type, with all gearing 
totally enclosed. 

The head-end motion is of the box 
type, fitted with hinged doors operated 
in connection with a safety locking de- 
vice whereby the doors cannot be 
opened while the frame is in operation. 
The ring rails are of the interlocking 
type, jointed at each lifting rod. The 
builder motion is arranged for warp, 
filling or combination wind. The build- 
er cam is milled, and is driven by worm 
gears. An adjustable bobbin forming 
attachment with taper regulator has 
been made standard equipment. All 
gears and bearings are oiled from the 
outside of the frame through tubes 
conveniently located fitted with pat- 
ented oil cups. 

For wet twisting a new type of 
water trough has been developed which 
extends not only down the sides of the 
frame but also across the ends for al- 
lowing the water to continually circu- 
late. A unique design of back thread 
guide, consisting of porcelain roll 
mounted on hinges, is used instead of 
a glass or brass roll. Each finger can 
be raised individually for piecing-up, 
and returns automatically to its proper 
working position by means of a spring 
tension. Highly polished brass wiping 





Model Ring Twister. 


rods run the entire length of the ma- 
chine and may be raised and lowered 


by a lever at each end. 

The company states that in design- 
ing this new type of twister, thought 
was given to constructing a machine to 
meet the exacting requirements of sew- 
ing thread manufacturers, and that it 
is now running on this class of work 
with fully satisfactory results. 


New Tool for Cutting Round 
Ends on Bale Tie Band. 

A new strap cutting tool was recent- 
ly developed by the Acme Steel Co., 
2840 Archer Ave., Chicago, Ill. The 
tool, shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration, makes two smooth rounded 





New Cutting Tool. 
ends on bale ties at one cut. A long 


handle, affording unusual leverage, 
eliminates effort in cutting the band. 
The punches and dies are made of spe- 
cial tool steel, and are reversible so as 
to provide the service of two cutting 
edges before grinding is necessary. 

The tool may be mounted on a post 
alongside the bale press, on the bale 
press frame, or on a bench away from 
the press room, as desired. The handle 
is reversible, so that the cutting opera- 
tion may be performed with a pulling 
or a pushing motion. 


Booklet On ‘Alkaline 
and Other Detergents’. 

Diamond Alkali Company,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., have issued in booklet 
form a discussion of “Alkaline and 
Other Detergents’, by H. G. Elledge, 
Ph.D. of the Diamond Alkali Company. 
It represents a reprint of a chapter 
prepared by Dr. Elledge for Vol. IV 
of “Colloid Chemistry”, published by 
the Chemical Catalog Co., Inc., Now 
York. 

The booklet discusses alkaline and 
other detergents, and their function in 
laundering, textile processing and oth- 
er general cleansing operations. It 
contains much valuable information 
based upon research and experience 
and, under textiles, discusses the use 
of alkaline and other detergents in cot- 
ton, wool and silk. It covers the sub- 
ject of soap, and in another chapter 
deals with alkaline detergents other 
than soap. 
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There is 
No Substitute 
Ci) & 
Deitoe(aitas 





























OMETHING much more valuable to you than even 








the best of rubber and the strongest of cotton cord 
is built into Goodyear Belts for textile drives. 

It is the intimate knowledge which Goodyear has of 
textile mill requirements, gained from actual experience 
in equipping large fabric mills. 

How to design and how to build belts that will be subject 
to an absolute minimum of stretch, that will resist fraying 
under shifting, that will not rip or split at the center — 
these are a part of Goodyear experience, built into Good- 
year belting, and available to you at no premium cost. 

For example, Goodyear COMPASS (Cord) Endless Belt is 
the most nearly stretchless belt made. It is truly endless, 
made of cords laid side by side, bound with Goodyear rub- 
ber, and enclosed in a fabric envelope that is double on 
the pulley side. The cord carries the tensions; the cover 


takes the wear. An exceptionally serviceable belt for indi- 


TUNE IN: vidual motor drives in Vertical Openers, Pickers, Tappers 
Goodyear invites you to hear the and Twisters. 
Revelers Quartet, Goodyear Concert- 
Dance Orchestra and a feature guest Other specially designed and constructed Goodyear Belts 
artist every Wednesday night, over are recommended for long wear and low replacement costs 


N. B. C. Red Network, WEAF and 


Niieettdiaal Miia on Cards, Frames, Slubbers, Spoolers, Looms, Slashers 


and Breakers. 


Why not talk with the G.T.M.— Goodyear Technical Man 


F| E xXx 4 I L E — about belt equipment to assist your ope rations and save 


you money? He will eall promptly at your suggestion. Write 
B E Py T e N 4 to Goodyear, Akron, Ohio,or Los Angeles, California,or your 
nearest Goodvear Mechanical Rubber Goods Distributor. 


IN RUBBER 
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New “Hurricane” Raw- 
Stock Dryer. 

An advanced design of the 
cane” raw stock dryer has been devel- 
oped by the manufacturers, The Phila- 
Drying Machinery Co., Phila- 
It is pointed out that this 
and efficient 
improved de 


“Hurri- 


delphia 
delphia, Pa. 
unusually compact 
and 


is an 
unit, of simplified 
sign, with an increased drying capacity. 


Only one motor is employed to drive 


both the conveyor and the blowers; 
there being neither a belt on the en- 
tire machine nor an exposed moving 


part other than the automatic feed and 


COTTON 


thor- 
air 
sufti- 


ing capacity of the machine by 
ough penetration of the 

through the stock and 
cient circulatien to assure uniform dry- 
ing and to take away the moisture. The 
heating located in the air 
chamber, above the conveyor, covering 


heated 


wet also 


coils are 
this entire area to provide a conserva- 
tion of floor space and to assure uni- 
form heat distribution. 
The air delivered from 
passes over the heating coils, thence 
downward through the wet stock, then 
returning to the blowers and the heat- 
ing coils for re-heating and re-circula- 


the blowers 





New “Hurricane” 


is further pointed out 
(see 


its drives. It 


that 
illustration) are free from projections. 


the side walls of the dryer 


The conveyor is made in sections, of 
perforated steel plates, each supported 
by a steel bar. At the ends, these bars 
are supported by a pair of heavy roller 
chains—providing a construction which 
heavy 
The 
special joints in the conveyor provide 
the 


it is pointed out will support 


loads without damage or sagging. 


flexibility, it is explained, while 


perforations in. the conveyor permit 
free air circulation. 

The manufacturers explain that this 
conveyor possesses a special stock-re- 
taining feature, a traveling integral 
guard rail being fitted to the machine; 
as the air pressure is downward, there 
any stock 


manufacturers 


is slight chance of leaving 
the the 


plain, but the machine is easily cleaned 


conveyor, ex- 
by the removal of side panels to pro- 
vide access to the interior in the event 
of an accumulation of stock at the bot- 
tom of the The automatic 
feed and conveyor are equipped with 


machine. 


Reeves variable speed drives. 

Blowers are located at the sides and 
are of the double-suction type, drawing 
air inward from both All 
shaft of the are 
cated outside of the heat zone in insu- 
lated and 
static pressure produced by these blow- 


sides. line 


bearings blowers lo- 


cooled sleeves. <A positive, 


ers, it is pointed out, increases the dry- 


Raw Stock Dryer. 


being 
suffi- 


tion; the proper amount of air 


exhausted after it 
ciently saturated. 
explained, enables a given amount of 


has become 


This method, it is 


air and steam to evaporate a maximum 
amount of moisture. The steam heat- 
ing coils are of the horizontal “pipe- 
within-a-pipe” and are staggered. 
The New Type FDA Fade-Ometer. 
A new and substantially improved 
Fade-Ometer has been brought out by 
Atlas Electric Devices, 361 West Supe- 


rior St., Chicago, Ill. This testing ma- 


chine, with improved control of volt- 
age, temperature and humidity, is de- 


meet the testing require- 


ments attending the present high stand- 


signed to 


ards of color fastness. 

An artificial sun is reproduced in the 
Fade-Ometer by a violet carbon are 
light. The specimens to be tested are 
exposed in holders arranged in a circle 
Ventilation is main- 
kept 


Humidity is 


around the light. 
tained 
limits by an electric fan. 


and temperature within 


furnished by a water reservoir placed 


below the specimen chamber. These 
and other essential characteristics of 
previous models are retained in the 


new type FDA Fade-Ometer. This type 
embodies a number of refinements de- 
signed to provide greater precision and 
more complete control of all the factors 
attending testing the light fastness of 
colors. 
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New Type Fade-Ometer. 


An aluminum shell, hinged at six 
points, encloses the specimens which 
are placed in metal holders. These 


holders are suspended from a 20 inch 
ring, surrounding the This ar- 
rangement precludes the possibility of 
the specimens overheating by contact 
of the holders with other metal. 


are, 


The water reservoir of polished cop- 
per, 29 inches in diameter, 
base of the machine 
humidifier. <A 
in the reservoir are 
ton wicking. These rest in 
four inches of water and provide 1600 


forms the 


and serves as a 


series of wire frames 


covered with cot- 


frames 


square inches of saturated wicking, 
through which all the air coming in 
contact with the specimens is driven 
by an electric fan, placed below the 


reservoir. <A relative humidity of 52 


per cent to 60 per cent is produced. 


The fan is controlled by a DeKho- 
tinsky Thermo Regulator, making it 


possible to maintain the temperature 
by automatically starting and stopping 
the fan between 98 and 105 degrees F. 
Where higher temperatures are desired 
as in the case of certain textiles, litho 
graphic inks and auto topping materi- 
they be 
resetting thermostat. 


als, can 


the 


readily attained by, 
A voltmeter is provided for reading 


the are and line voltage and an amme- 


ter for ascertaining that the proper 
amount of current is consumed. The 
rotary main line switch and two four 


point adjusting switches make it pos- 
sible to control the are to a very fine 
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E strongly urge that you use only H & B Replacement 

Parts in reconditioning your H & B Equipment. They 
promise lowest ultimate cost, reduce necessity for frequent 
repairs and keep equipment functioning at highest 
efficiency. 


No round-the-corner shop or jack-of-all-trades can 
duplicate H & B parts. Our modern equipment, automatic 
machines, metallurgical specifications and standards of 
accuracy assure fit and continued trouble-free operation. 
When ALL costs are accurately figured, you will find H & B 
parts cheapest and best. 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO 


PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


BOSTON OFFICE ATLANTA OFFICE 
16! Devonshire Street 815 Atlanta Trust Co. Bldg. 
q 
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USE ONLY H & B PARTS IN H & B EQUIPMENT 


44 
degree. A small circuit breaker is pro 
vided which will automatically trip, 


should the current rise above 20 am- 
peres and remain there for 15 minutes 
or longer. 


Bulletin On Induction 
Squirrel Cage Motors. 

Reliance Electric and Engineering 
Company, manufacturers of direct and 
alternating current motors, Ivanhoe 
Road, Cleveland, Ohio, have issued 
Sulletin 111, covering “Type AA Re 
liance Induction Motors Squirrel 
for two and three phase alter- 
nating current An interest- 
ing pictorial and word description of 


Cage’, 


circuits, 


the steps involved in the manufacture 


of these motors, including the statur 
and rotor, is given; with emphasis be- 
ing placed upon the substantial frame 
bearing brackets, 


construction, sturdy 


shafts and bearings, etc. 


Machine for Truing 
Verge-Plate Surfaces. 

Central Machine Works, Asheboro, 
N. C., have placed on the market a ma- 
chine for grinding or re-surfacing verge 
plates on full-fashioned machines. Rus- 
sell Parks, of the 
representative for the equipment. 

It is explained that worn or improp- 


Asheboro, is sales 


erly surfaced verge plates cause sec- 
onds, and sinker streaked goods, as 


well as excessive sinker breakage. In 


this holds the verge 


machine, a jig 





For truing verge-plates. 


plate to be resurfaced, and the plate 
is automatically traversed under a 
cup-shaped grinding wheel which is fed 
down until the verge plate is ground 
to a true surface, it is explained. All 
of the machine are 
ball bearings, or with 
extra large bearings. The mechanism 
controlling the automatic traverse of 
the table runs in a bath of oil. The 


wearing parts 


equipped with 


manufacturers further state that the 
jig holding the verse plate is so con- 
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structed that the plate cannot be in- 
serted in any but the proper way for 
accurate grinding. A circuit breaker 
is provided on the motor which turns 
off the current if the machine is start- 
ed under too great a load. The ma- 
chine is portable, and operates on 110- 
volt. 


New Cotton Picker 
In Pastel Colors. 


The Cotton Picker, an ingenious 
package for absorbent cotton intro- 
duced last year by Bauer & Black, 


makers of surgical dressings, Chicago, 
Ill., has taken on a new smart dress, 
created for it by one of the leading de- 
signers of modern packages. This con- 
tainer, designed especially for dressing 
use, number of new fea- 

The package itself is different 
in shape, lower and broader, to give it 


table has a 


tures. 


dressing table proportions and greater 


convenience in handling. However, it 


holds nearly twice as much cotton as 
the original cotton picker. 

The idea of the cotton picker elimi- 
nates paper wrappings and cotton rolls 
in using absorbent cotton. In using 

is necessary only 
to remove the lid and pull whatever 
quantity of cotton is desired through a 
hole in the top of the package. The re 
mainder stays clean and unhandled. 


the cotton picker it 


The design of the package has been 
smartly feminized and is produced in 
four pastel shades—coral, orchid, blue 
and with 
ing table accessories. It 


green—to harmonize dress- 


has a ecello- 
phane wrapping to protect the delicate 
coloring of the package until it reaches 
the hands of the The 
black lacquered metal. 


user. cover is 


"Mechanical Fabrics", 
By George B. Haven. 

vanced machine design, in charge of 

George Bb. Haven, professor of ad- 
textile at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, has written a 
new entitled “Mechanical Fab- 
It is published by John Wiley 
& Sons, 440 Fourth Ave., New 
York Under the title of the 
book, Professor Haven describes and 
discusses the various types of mechan- 
ical fabrics, and the desirable charac- 
teristics of various fibers, in the early 
chapters of the book; however, his dis- 
transcends the limitation of 
the title given to it, as will be seen 


research 


book 
rics’. 
ime., 
City. 


cussion 


from the following list of chapter 
headings: 
Types of Mechanical Fabrics; De- 


sirable Characteristics of Various Fi- 
bers; Manipulation of Cotton Fiber in 
Manufacture; Character of Yarn; Fab- 
ric; Design and Equipment of Labora- 
tories; Textile Laboratory Practice; 
Specifications and Tolerances; Textile 
Microscopy ; Textile Mill Organization ; 
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Arrangement and Driving of Textile 
Machinery. 

The bulk of the book is concentrated 
upon textile laboratory equipment and 
practice, in which field the author is 
recognized as a leader. In this vol- 
ume he has compiled a vast amount of 
information useful to the textile stu- 
dent, textile engineer, and textile man- 
ufacturer on each of the subjects list- 
ed in the contents. The book contains 


905 pages, is well illustrated with 
photographs of machines and other 


equipment, as well as tables, charts, 
The price is $10.00 per copy and 
obtained either direct 
Cor- 


ete. 
copies may be 
from the publishers or through 
TON’s book department. 


Material for Rust-Proofing. 

The Skybryte Co., 1919 East 19th St., 
Cleveland, Ohio, have announced the 
production of “Rust-tox”, a protective 
covering for surfaces where corrosion 
must be combated. It is especially de 
signed for maintenance work; in refin- 
ishing rusted machines, it is only nec- 
essary to brush off loose scale and 
paint with Rust-tox, it is pointed out, 
its sealing action preventing further 
rusting and preparing the surface for 
the paint. It is also used on new met- 
al and-in production, the company 
points out. 


Adjustable Speed 
Damper Controllers. 

The Barber-Colman Co., Rockford, 
Ill., announce that their damper con- 
trollers may now be obtained with 
speed regulating governors. “Arranged 
so that the speed of the controller may 
be adjusted after installation without 
opening the controller case,” they ex- 
plain, “the damper controllers fitted 
with the new type of speed governor 
may be used for a wide variety of work 
on both single and multiple louvred 
dampers in heating, ventilating and air 
conditioning systems. The governor is, 
in effect, a small reciprocating pump 
working against a variable head set up 
by the pressure necessary to force oil, 
with which the damper controller case 
is filled, past an opening or orifice at 
one end of the pump cylinder. Varia- 
tion in speed is obtained by adjusting 
this opening with a screw threaded 
through the controller case. The start- 
ing or maximum torque is not reduced 
as would be the case if an ordinary 
brake were A fractional-horse- 
power induction motor of the shaded 
pole type actuates the controller and 
This motor has ample 
power and high starting torque. Cool- 
ing and lubricating of the damper con- 
troller mechanism is obtained by means 
of the oil with which the controller 
ease is fitted.” 


used. 


its governor. 
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Palmolive Soap is by far the largest- 
1. Over 
10,000 beauty experts recommend 


its use. 


selling toilet soap in the worl 


Crystal White Soap has earned a high reputation 
through years of use. It is the biggest selling 


laundry soap in the West and Northwest. More than one-third of American 


women now use Super Suds, new 
bead soap sensation for faster, easier 
dishwashing. 


Palmolive Beads is being used by 
millions for the safe washing of fine 
fabrics. Recommended by leading 
silk manufacturers. 


Octagon Laundry Soap is the largest selling 
Jaundry and household soap in the Southern 
States and one of the largest in the East 


OUTSTANDING QUALITY 


has made these products famous 





The same strict standards of 
quality govern the making of 
our famous textile soaps 


Texolive Kwiksolv 
(An Olive Oil Soap) 


Texolive Kwiksolv is an olive 
oil soap in spongy.form. Its sol- 
ubility and direct action will 
surprise you. (Contains 924 real 
soap.) 







Aactie HE maker of these world by the textile industry—are the 


OLIVE orn SOAP 


famous products offers you result of more than 125 years of 


textile soaps that guarantee soapmaking experience. Results 


quality work at low cost. The in textile plants throughout the 


same careful preparation, the country have proved they do 


— 





Arctic Olive Oil Soap 
(Bar, Bulk, Chip) 


This item is produced from 
100% olive oil foots. Mild, neu 
tral, rinses freely. Is especially 
valuable in processing silks 
woolens, rayons and similar 
fabrics. 





Texolive (Bar, Bulk, Chip or 
Granules) 

Texolive is identical to Arctic 
Olive Oil Soap, except that it 
contains a small percentage of 
coconut oil to produce addi 
tional sudsing qualities. 


*Rer1¢ cavst™ 
SOap FLAKES 





Arctic Crystal Flakes 
(Or Granulated) 


Arctic Crystal Flakes is our 
finest high-grade,all-callow 
soap, approximately 42° titre, 
884 plus real soap content. Ic 
produces high tension, elastic 
suds 


identical strict standards of qual- 
ity which are responsible for the 
recognized world leadership of 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet products 
is maintained in every batch of 
soap we ship to your plant. 

Our scientifically prepared 
olive oil soaps—for years favored 


their work better and quicker... 


that they assure the quality of 


finished goods week in and 
week out. 

Why not give these quality 
soaps an opportunity to prove 
their merit in your plant? Write 
today for prices and a trial run. 


COLGATE-PALMOLIVE-PEET CoO. 


Palmolive Building, Chicago, Illinois 


NEW YORK 
SAN FRANCISCO 


BULLETINS FREE 


KANSAS CITY 
JEFFERSONVILLE, IND. 


MILW AUKEE 


Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Company, 
Dept. T-27, Palmolive Building, Chicago, Illinois 


(Please name products) 
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Gentlemen: Without charge or obligation please send me the following: 


ot ite 


CO Degumming and Dyeing Bulletin | 
0 Building Cleanliness Booklet 
CD Prices on items I am interested in 


Company 


Addre 


O Samples for Laboratory Exami- 
nation (Please name products 


City State 


Check the ones you 
want — mail coupon 

























Colgate's Ribbon Dental 
Cream is known and used 


rywhere. For 30 years 
it has been the world's 
largest selling toothpaste 


2 Palmolive Shaving Cream 
s the favorite of more men 
than any other kind, the 

est selling shaving 

cream In the world 





Colgate’s Rapid Shave 
Cream is second only to 


Palmolive Shaving Cream 
n sales and popularity the 
world over 
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Clarence Rowe Heads 
Torrington Chicago Office. 

Clarence Rowe has been appointed 
by The Torrington Company, Torring- 
ton, Conn., manufacturers of machine 
needles, as manager of their Chicago 
office, 19 West Jackson Boulevard. Mr. 
Rowe assumed 
his new duties on 
July Ist. He has 
been with the Tor- 
ringtoh company 
in a sales capac- 
ity for 15 years, 
during which time 
he covered New 
England, Mid- 
West and Pacific 





Coast territories, 


Mr. Rowe. 


The new Chicago 
branch of the company was acquired 
last fall through the purchase of the 
Foley & Williams Supply Company. 
They have handled sewing machine 
needles for both the manufacturing and 
the retail trade: now the service iS eXx- 
panded to include stocks of lateh and 
full-fashioned needles. 


Mouat is Alabama 
Representative of Durant. 

The Durant Manufacturing Company, 
1925 N. Buffum St., Milwaukee, Wis.. 
has recently appointed H. G. Mouat. 
408 Martin Bulding, Birmingham. Ala., 
as its exclusive, direct representative 
in the state of Alabama. The company 
makes the Productimeter loom pick 
counters, as well as a complete line of 
counting and measuring devices for the 
textile industry and other manufactur- 
ing industries. 


. 


Terrell and Kerr Represent 
Economy Baler Company. 

Economy Baler Company, Ann Ar- 
bor, Mich., manufacturers of baling 
presses and machinery, have appointed 
R. S. Kerr, 387 Spring St., Atlanta, Ga.. 
as representative for Georgia, Ala- 
bama, and Eastern Tennessee. The Ter- 
rell Machine Company, Charlotte, N. 
C., has been made representative of 
Keonomy baling presses in North Car- 
olina, South Carolina, and Virginia. 
The account was formerly handled in 
the South by J. Kirk Rowell: the com- 
pany states that the division of the ter- 
ritory now between Mr. Kerr and the 


a 


Terrell Machine Company will permit 
better service than was possible with 
only one representative for the entire 


South. 


Czechoslovakia Studies 
American Methods. 

Frantisek Munk, director of the 
Prague International Fair, chairman 
of ‘the Advertising Association of 
Czechoslovakia, and member of the 
Masaryk Academy, has been visiting 
the United States under a Rockefeller 
Foundation scholarship. Following an 
intensive examination of the marketing 
studies of the Bureau of Business Re- 
search, Harvard University, and a per- 
sonal observation of the merchandis- 
ing, advertising and distribution meth- 
ods in New York, Mr. Munk visited 
Atlanta to inquire about wages, pro- 
duction, equipment, etc., to observe 
progressive management methods, and 
especially to study the application of 
modern cost and accounting. While in 
the South, Mr. Munk was the guest of 
EK. G. Field, management engineer of 


William H. James & Associates. 


Stanley Berg Represents 
Moccasin Bushing Company. 

Moceasin Bushing Company, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., manufacturers of self- 
lubrieating bronze bushings, have ap- 
pointed Stanley D. Berg, Charlotte, N. 
C.. as their representative in the Caro- 
linas and Southern Virginia. 


ee o- ee 
o- oe 


Two New Representatives for 
Fisher Governor Company. 

Fisher Governor Company, Marshall- 
town, Iowa, manufacturers of power 
plant specialties, have announced the 
appointment of the Grinnell Company, 
°44) Seventh Avenue, Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota, and the Steam Plant Equip- 
ment Company, 1012 North 3rd St., 
Milwaukee, Wis., as new exclusive rep- 
resentatives for their product. 


Mundet Establishes Second 
Texas Branch Office. 

L. Mundet and Son, Incorporated of 
Houston, Texas, have announced the 
establishment of a sub-branch office at 
4600 Gaston Avenue, Dallas, Texas. A. 
A. Stone has been transferred from 
Houston to Dallas where he is in 
charge. This action was taken as a 
result of a growing demand from the 


> | 





y for the 
company’s products. A complete stock 
of Mundet “Jointite’ cork board, cork 
pipe covering, natural cork isolation, 
ete., is carried in the Dallas sub- 
branch. Keasbey & Mattison products 
are stocked for high temperature insu- 


trade in the Dallas territory 


lation. 


ee ee 


Bryan & Terhune Form 
Engineering Firm. 

George C. Bryan and John C. Ter- 
hune, formerly with Lockwood Greene 
Engineers, Incorporated, have an- 
nounced the establishment of their own 
concern under the name, Bryan & Ter- 
hune, at 2 Rector Street, New York 
City, where they will specialize in en- 
gineering service for industrial plants; 
improvement of layout, machinery, 
steam plant and process; and construc- 
tion plans and supervision, estimates 
and reports. 


Courses in Textile Microscopy 
and Technical Analysis. 


Special courses based on the most 
advanced knowledge in textile micros- 
copy and technical analysis will be of- 
fered in the textile laboratory of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Cambridge, Mass., from July 27th to 
September 7th. The work, which will 
be under the direction of Professor E. 
R. Schwarz, has been arranged to meet 
the requirements of advanced students, 
textifé executives, and research direc- 
tors, and provisions have been made 
also for experimental research in the 
composition and properties of textiles. 
The work, which will utilize the unique 
optical equipment of the laboratory, 
will include discussion of the diverse 
techniques employed in studying fibers, 
yarns, and fabrics, and a study of the 
various optical instruments designed 
or adapted for textile research. Appa- 
ratus and methods for the physical 
testing of textiles will be studied in 
the course on textile technical analysis. 
Practical research problems will be 
presented for solution, and typical sets 
of textile laboratory data discussed. 
Tests will be described for bursting, 
learing, and tensile strength, resilience, 
thickness, porosity, rate of moisture re- 
gain, variation of physical properties 
with moisture regain, elasticity, elonga- 
tion, repeated stress application, and 
abrasion. 

Students who desire to round out the 
foregoing courses with laboratory 
experiments will find ample provision 
and facilities at the Institute. The 
courses may be taken separately or si- 
multaneously, and research students 
may devote their time entirely to physi- 
cal testing, to textile microscopy, or to 
both subjects. 
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UNIFORM TENSION anp 


TWIST ON YARN- 


from empty to full bobbin 


@ New REEVES* Spinning and Twister Frame 
Drive AUTOMATICALLY Increases Spindle 
and Front Roll Speeds as Bobbin Fills, Giving 
More Uniform Yarn and Faster Production... 


Empty Bobbin Reeling 


OUNIDS 


, 


, 


Through Bobbin Full Bobbin 


BREAKING STRENGTH CHART=—34’s YARN 


This test-chart graphically demonstrates the greater uniformity of yarn from a REEVES- 
driven Frame (upper line). More uniform yarn always has greater breaking strength. Lower 
line of chart shows inferior breaking strength—resulting from lack of uniformity—of same size 


yarn from same Frame driven at constant speed. 


@ Ring spinning is at last freed from 
the costly restrictions imposed on qual- 
ity and production by constant speed. 
The new REEVES Spinning and Twist- 
er Frame Drive provides VARIABLE 
speed, which controls spindle and front 
roll speeds automatically. Speeds are 


OPERATING AT CONSTANT SPEED 





























bin. This automatic speed variation, 
under positive control, insures yarn of 
better quality, of more uniform size, 
twist and strength, as well as faster 
production. The increased production 
alone pays for Drive in short time. 
Observe the two tables shown here. 


—- AT REEVES VARIABLE SPEED 









































Diam Prod (sé | | : | Prod 
of R. P.M.; R P.M |R P.M.| Inches of R. P.M. | R P.M.| R. P.M.| Inches 

Bobbin Front Spindle | Traveller Per Bobbin Front Spindle | Traveller Per 

Inches |_ Roll } ae J Minute __Inches Roll taal Utena, Minute 
1 116 | 10200 | 10085 | 364 1 (116 | 10200 | 10085 | 364 
1% 116 10200 | 10097 | 364 1% | (122 | 10710 =| 10602 | 383 
a ee 10200. | 10107 | 364 1y% | 128 11220 | 11118 | 402 
1% 116 | 10200 { 10116 | 364 1% | (134 11730 | 11631 | 421 
“1% 1116 {10200 10123 | 364 ye | 140, |_—«:12240 12147 | 440 
1% 116 10200 | 10129 364 1% | 146 12750 12660 | 459 
1% 116 {| _10200_|_10134 _| 364 134% | «146 12750 12660 | 459 























Production per spindle per week of 60 hours, 43.33 Production per spindle per week of 60 hours, 49.70 


hanks or 1.25 pounds 


increased in exactly the proper ratio, 
as bobbin fills, to insure uniform ten- 
sion and twist on yarn at all times. 
Proper starting speed of cylinder for 
empty bobbins and maximum speed 
for full bobbins are established on 
convenient speed indicator. Then, as 
bobbins gradually fill the speed auto- 
matically increases up to maximum 
limit—from empty bobbin to full bob- 





hanks or 1.46 pounds Increase of 16.8 per cent 


Through REEVES regulation, advan- 
tage is taken of the decreasing tension 
by increasing speed, thus increasing 
production 16.8 per cent in this test 
and producing much better quality of 
yarn. Note that REEVES Drive main- 
tains same ratio between R. P. M. of 
spindle and R. P. M. of traveler 
throughout the doff. 

Understand that this complete 









Front view of REEVES Drive, showing motor 
on vertical sliding base, adjusted for starting 
by convenient handwheel control at top. As 
motor moves down on sliding base, V-dise 
pulley on cylinder shaft expands giving a 
faster driving speed. ... Note extreme com- 
pactness of installation. Complete drive re- 
quires no more space than ordinary constant- 
speed individual motor drive. 





REEVES Drive, with its automatic 
variable speed facilities, requires no 
more space than the ordinary constant- 
speed individual motor drive. Readily 
installed on frames now in service, for 
either warp wind or filling wind. En- 
tire mechanism of Drive and auto- 
matic control quickly understood by 
any operator. Speed settings for vari- 
ous yarn sizes quickly established by 
turning handwheel. 

No costly delays! Perfected after 
extended period of development and 
refinement, including exac ting tests in 
mill installations. Offered with full 
assurance of efficient, dependable per- 
formance. Send for complete infor- 


mation. 

% REEVES is the leader in the specialized field 
of speed-control engineering and equipment, 
being also manufacturer of the well-known 


REEVES Variable Speed Transmission—more 
than 60,000 now in-use. 


(Mail this coupon today ) 


REEVES PULLEY COMPANY, 


Columbus, Indiana 
We are interested in further facts about the 
REEVES Variable Speed Drive for Spinning 
and Twister Frames. Please send descriptive 
Bulletin T-200. 

Name 


Company 


Address 














made 
president of the Arcade Cotton Mills, 


I). Witts Hunter has been 
Rock Hill, S. C. He has been a vice 
president of Hunter Manufacturing & 


Commission Co. 


J. J. Mowry has been made resident 
manager of Hartsville Print & Dye 
Works plant of U. S. Finishing Co., at 
Hartsville, S. C., 
HAYES, resigned. 
tling of the plant at 
Mr. 
there, going to Hartsville as assistant 


succeeding S. L. 
Prior to the disman- 
Cedartown, Ga., 


Mowry was resident manager 
manager when some of the Cedartown 
equipment was moved to that place. C. 
M. Dean is superintendent of the plant 


at Hartsville. 


until 
seer of dyeing, bleaching and finishing 
at the Roanoke Mills Co., Roanoke 
Rapids, N. C., has become associated 
with the the 
Tennessee Eastman Corporation, rayon 
manufacturers, Kingsport, Tenn. 


LEsLiIE L. Copp, recently over- 


research department of 


B. H. Bowen, formerly overseer of 
weaving, 
intendent of the Alice Mfg. Co., 
BC. 


has been promoted to super- 
Pasley, 


succeeding the late G. L. AusTIN. 


EpwarpD H. OLNEY is now represent 


ing the Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Divi- 
sion of Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., in 


the states of North and South Carolina 
and a portion of East Tennessee, with 
headquarters in the Carolinas. to be 
announced later. He succeeds Harry 
W. Bratr. Mr. Olney has been terri- 
tory sales representative for the com- 
pany for over 15 years, traveling Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky, and Western South 
Carolina. Jor P. Carter, service rep- 
resentative of the company with head- 
quarters at Greer, S. C., will continue 
to give his exclusive attention to the 
textile industry in connection with the 
representatives of the company’s dis- 
tributors. 


W. A. Parpug, of Mount Holly, N. C., 
has joined the Burkart-Schier Chemi- 
-al Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., as sales- 
man and technical representative in 
North Carolina and Virginia. Mr. Par- 
due, who was formerly connected with 
the Beaver Chemical Works and the 
American Yarn and Processing Co., is 
a textile chemist of wide experience, 


NOTES ABOUT MEN YOU KNOW 
OR KNOW ABOUT 


and is a graduate of the textile schools 
at Clemson College, S. C., and North 
Carolina State College, at Raleigh, N. 
“te 


E. R. Foss, formerly manager of the 
Charlotte Powers Regulator 
Co., of Chicago, Ill., is now manager of 
the Atlanta office of the company, Bona 
Allen Bldg., Atlanta, Ga., and is in 
charge of sales in the southern terri 


office of 


tory. 


JoHN E. Bassitt has been elected 


president of the Tubize-Chatillon Corp., 


succeeding B. G. SLAUGHTER. He had 
formerly been general manager. Mr. 


sassill is 36 years of age, and started 
with the company in July, 1920, as an 
accountant. Other changes in the ex- 
staff of the company an- 
nounced as follows: E. R. VAN VULIEr. 
previously secretary and treasurer, is 


ecutive are 


now vice-president and treasurer; and 
FRANK P. Hurr, formerly assistant sec- 
retary, has succeeded Mr. Van Vliet as 
secretary. 


Cc: 0. 
the Miller-Smith Hosiery Mills, Chatta- 
Tenn., and J. I. McCann 
succeeded him as superintendent. 


SmirH is now vice-president of 


nooga, has 


G. D. Howtper has been 
from second hand to overseer of weav- 
ing at the Alice Mfg. Co., Easley, S. C., 
Mr. Bowen, who was made 


superintendent. 


promoted 


succeeding 


(BrLL) Purse recently 
the Standard- 
Chattanooga, 


WILLIAM B. 
became associated with 
Coosa-Thateher Co., of 





Bil] Purse. 


Tenn., as general sales representative 
in the central territory, including Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Missouri 


and West Virginia. 





k. I). Newron has been made over- 
seer Of weaving of the new No. 5 
weave room at the Lancaster Cotton 


Mills. Lancaster, S. C. JAMES O. CoBB 


is now night overseer of weaving in 
one of the company’s weave depart- 
ments. 

JOHN A. McFatis, for the past 
twelve years superintendent of the 


Ranlo Mfg. Co., Ranlo, N. C., has be 
come superintendent of the Mooresville 
Cotton Mills, Mooresville, N. C. WILL 
SUMMERS is assistant superintendent 


at Mooresville. 


JOHN H. of Norfolk, Va., 
has been made president of the Hart 
Cotton Mills, Tarboro, N. C., filling the 


RODGERS, 


vacancy caused by the death of B. 
Masry Hart. Harry W. SMITH Ccon- 
tinues as treasurer. 

GEORGE SUMMERSBYy, Of Waltham, 


has become associated with the 
Spindale, N. C., 


as executive vice-president. 


Mass., 
Spencer Corporation, 


SULLIVAN has resigned as over 
weaving at the Gaffney Mfg. 
Gaffney, S. C., to 
the 
succeeding 


H. E. 
seer of 
become 
Spartan 


Company, 
overseer of weaving at 
Mills, Spartanburg, S. C., 
the late W. S. SHIPPEY. 

H. W. Kiser has been made superin- 
of the Watts Mill, Laurens, S. 
the late Roy L. Woop. 
Mr. Kiser was formerly superintend- 
ent of the Whitmire, S. C., plant of 
Aragon-Baldwin Mills, where Jesse T. 
superintendent 


tendent 


C. sueceeding 


CRAWFORD Was made 


succeeding him. 


EMERSON BL. Tirrt, for the past two 
years general superintendent of the 
Harmony Mills, Cohoes, N. Y., has re- 
signed this position, effective July 15th. 
The Harmony mills are being liquidat- 
ed. Mr. Tifft became associated with 
the mills in 1913. holding the positions 
of engineer, chief engineer and master 
mechanic, and assistant superintendent 
and superintendent. In 1930, upon the 
death of JoHN A. Mr. Tifft 
was made general superintendent. Mr. 
Tifft plans to spend the summer on his 
South Windsor, Conn. 


PERKINS, 


tobacco farm in 
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This machine is built on the model of the 
No. 50 Machine, but with heavier fittings and 
for a wider range of work. 


It is especially adapted for handling ply yarns. 


All working parts are built for long service 
and durability. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY 
BOSTUN 


UNIVERSAL WINDERS 
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The Story of Old 


of Working an 





In working with zest and giving his best, 
Just for the pleasure of giving, 

In the hope of helping his brother along, 

"Old-Timer" finds the sunshine of living. 


imers Methods 


d Management 


Part Five—Continued from June Issue 


N this, the fifth installment of the series, Old- 

Timer and Jim are still in the card room, and 
Old-Timer does practically all of the talking. At 
the rate they are going, they should be in the 
spinning room in an early number. 

In case you missed any of the four previous 
installments in this series, and want copies in order 
to keep the file complete, we shall be glad to tell 
you how you can get them. . ea alo 
(Note: Since this series is written in conversational 

style, it should be borne in mind that those paragraphs in 
regular type represent OLD-TIMER’s part of the conversa 
tion, and those in italics are J1M’s part.) 


(Continued from June Issue.) 


I am thoroughly convinced that most of the varia- 
tion in the average print cloth mill is made before the 
cotton gets to the slubbers. Therefore, anything you 
can do to improve the efficiency of operatives and ma- 
chines back of the slubbers will greatly reduce varia- 
tion and thereby improve the running of the work on 
fly frames, spinning, spooling, warping and weaving. 

We reasoned that the less number of operatives we 
could have laying laps on cards, the more efficient we 
could teach them to be; therefore, we changed our 
system so that one man would lay the laps on 64 cards 
and two men would operate the fronts. We have this 
man who lays the laps down weigh some of his sliver 
every day or so and make a report of it to the over- 
seer. This method not only gives us much more even 
work, but the lap man is interested in doing the very 
best work he can. 

In a large mill where there are 200 or more cards, 
this system is of course easier to install than in a 
small mill where one man would not have a full job 
of laying down laps. 
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FIG. 13 


We keep the card record of Grinding Rolls Over- 
hauled, Fig. 13, for the convenience of the overseer, 
but we also stamp the date on the gudgeon of the roll- 
er when we have it overhauled so the grinders or any- 
one can at any time tell when a set of grinding rolls 
have been overhauled. 

There is ample room to stamp the dates on, see 
sketch (Fig. 14), and this of course makes a perma- 


OS 
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nent record. We use a set of steel dies like the aver- 
age machine shop uses for general work such as plac- 
ing numbers on iron or steel for anything. 

I take it for granted that all carders realize the 
importance of sending the traverse grinding rolls to 
the makers each year to have them built anew. We do 
not take any chances on either trying to do the work 
locally or even deciding on whether the mechanism of 
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efficient washing agent 


Exceptionally stable in neutral, alkaline or acid liquors of low 


or high concentration—even at the boil. 


Superior in its washing action to the best soaps whether used 


neutral, alkaline or ACID. 


Not affected by lime in water of any degree of hardness or 


by metal salts. 
Prevents the precipitation of lime soaps of ordinary soaps. 
Redissolves precipitated lime soaps. 


Improves the level dyeing of all fabrics. 


D Saves time in the washing process. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORPORATION 


riF-rtr an AVERCE, HEW FORK,- MM. ¥. 


the newest and most 
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a grinding roller is really worn or not. 

That is particular work; the builder has special 
tools and their men are specialists in that work. A 
roller that is not running absolutely true will ruin 
more card clothing in one month than can be gotten 


back into shape in two years. My advice is, don’t 
take any chances on saving a nickel on a traverse 
grinder for fear of losing a dollar on clothing and a 
lot of bad work. 

I have inquired of the carders in many mills and 
have been told that the traverse grinders have never 
had any repairs except the new parts they would order 
and install. 

Holy smoke! Well, that is some overseer’s or su- 
perintendent’s idea of running a job, but say brother, 
if you are in that same boat, why not just send one 
of your traverse grinders to the firm that builds them 
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Lif Divtliorea 
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and ask them to give you a report as to its accuracy? 
That is, unless you take your watch to a blacksmith 
when it will not keep accurate time. 

Now, here is a very important inspection report 
(Drawing Stop Motions Inspected, Fig. 15). As be- 
fore stated, drawing is a place where it is very easy 
to allow the operatives to make bad work and the stop 
motions require constant attention. 

You remember, JIM, when I went into the first card 
room you were overseer of and asked you if you got 
your drawing hands from Texas, and you asked why 
I wanted to know? Well, they were all taking up the 
broken end of sliver and throwing it at the back roll. 
which reminded me of the men I had seen in Texas 
driving steers to logging wagons. They did not have 
any line to drive the steers by, but had long whips, 
and they would reach over and pop a steer behind the 
ear with that long whip when he did not go the way 
they wanted him to go. But your drawing hands were 
not as accurate as the Texas steer drivers were, be- 
cause I saw several of them try twice and sometimes 
three times before they would throw the sliver and 
hit the right place. In the meantime, they were hold- 
ing the lever with the other hand to keep the frame 
running, thus producing many yards of sliver with 
five ends up instead of six. Two yards of first draw- 
ing will make 12 yards of finished drawing with a 
draft of 6, and 12 yards of finished drawing will make 
48 yards of slubber roving with a draft on slubber of 
4. Forty-eight yards of slubber roving will make 240 
yards of intermediate roving with a draft of 5 on in- 
termediate. Two hundred and forty yards of inter- 


mediate roving will make 1440 yards of speeder rov- 
ing with a draft of 6 on speeder and 1440 yards speed- 
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er roving will make 17,280 yards of yarn if there is a 
draft of 12 on spinning—or nearly 10 miles of yarn— 
which is light. 

So you see, young fellow, how important it is to 
put the end up behind the back roll on drawing and 
then pull the lever on to start the frame. 

Just a minute, OLD-TIMER, I think in justice to me 
you should explain that in that room my drawing was 
so crowded that I did not have room to have an alley 
between the cans so the drawing hand could get up to 
the back roll. 

Wrong again, JIM; you finally did find a way to set 
those cans after moving the line of drawing and tak- 
ing up part of the big alley, didn’t you? Then you 
haven’t any excuse, so don’t make matters worse by 
trying to explain. An item as important as that, should 
have been fixed long before I saw it, even if you had 
to put some of the drawing frames in the office or 
some place. 

Now, hold on, JIM! I am doing the talking. | 
have the floor, so let me finish what I have on my mind 
before I lose the thought. Then you may talk as long 
as you wish. 

I wanted to call your attention to the very impor- 
tant item of trumpets, both card coiler trumpets and 
drawing trumpets. They so seldom ever receive any 
attention because they need attention so seldom that 
they are finally forgotten. 

Remember, JIM, the time I came to see you just 
after you had taken that little card room at ———— 
Mill, and I asked you why there were so many differ- 
ent sizes of card sliver, and you got “huffy” and re- 
plied that you guessed your card sliver was running 
about as even as mine? 

Well, I was not referring to the weight per yard 
at all. What I was trying to call your attention to was 
that one can of card sliver looked like the sliver was 
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about twice as large in diameter as some others, and 
when we went on down to the drawing we found quite 
a number of slivers broken back Upon 
examination we noticed it was always the large look- 


in the cans. 


ing slivers that would break back as the cans were 
almost empty; then by tracing those slivers back to 
the cards they were made on, we found the holes in 
the trumpets badly worn. These trumpets with large 
holes would not compress the sliver sufficiently to give 
it the strength it needed to prevent breaking back at 
the drawing. 

Of course this led us on to the drawing trumpets, 
which were really not in as bad condition as the card 
trumpets, but the slubber hands said their work ran 
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DU PONT MILLING COLORS 


have 


Good Fastness Features 


GOOD FASTNESS 
to light & perspiration 


YELLOWS 
du Pont Milling Yellow GN (PAF) 
du Pont Milling Yellow 3G Conc. 
du Pont Milling Yellow 5G Conc. 
du Pont Milling Yellow R Conc. 


HESE milling colors find consid- 
(hacer use for dyeing both pure 
and tin-weighted silks; particularly 
for weighted silks, because of their 


generally good affinity for this fiber. 





Besides this they are used as shading 


— " - " GOOD FASTNESS colors for the wool in cotton and 
du Pont Milling Orange R Conc. 


du Pont Milling Orange RN (PAF) 


to washing wool unions because of their excel- 
lent neutral dyeing properties. 
REDS 

du Pont Milling Red SWG 

du Pont Milling Red SWB 

du Pont Milling Red B Conc. 

du Pont Milling Red 3B Conc. 


The du Pont milling colors possess 
good fastness to washing, salt water, 
perspiration and light. For these 
reasons they are suitable for dyeing 


yarns for the manufacture of bathing 








VIOLET aa | | 
= - GOOD FASTNESS Write for samples and prices to- 
du Pont Milling Violet R Cone | 
to salt water day. And remember—our Technical | 
BLUES i Service Department is always avail- 
du Pont Milling Blue G Cone. able to help solve your dyestuffs | 
problems. 






REG. u.S. PAT. OFF. 


DYES FOR SILK AND WOOL 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC., Dyestuffs Division, Wilmington, Delaware 


SALES OFFICES: Boston, Mass., Charlotte, N. C., Chicago, Il, New York, N. Y., Philedelphia, Pa., Providence, R. 1., and San Francisco, Calif. Represented im 
Canada by Canadian Industries, Limited, Dyestuffs Division, Canada Cement Building, Montreal, Canada 
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much better after 
ing. 

Here is another card which has only the one item, 
“Oiling”, on it. The overseer takes an hour or so at 
irregular intervals and makes a specialty of looking 
over the oiling. 

By starting out to look at nothing but oiling for 
this inspection, he oftentimes has to hunt very closely 
to find anything to take up with the oiler; and when 
this condition is found he goes to the oiler and tells 
him his job is in good shape. This not only encour- 


we put new trumpets in the draw- 


2peeders 


De // bearings GFreos ed 
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ages the oiler, but lets him know the overseer is keep- 
ing in touch with his work. 

The next card shows the dates that the overseer 
looked over all frames for “broke backs”. The card 
shows an average of about two months between in- 
spections. 

Yes, I hear some overseer who is reading this, say: 
Doggone, I would not let my “broke backs” go that 

— Koom 
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Honest 


3ut hold on. 
when have you walked up and down each alley 
in your room and inspected the “‘broke backs”? When 
have you talked to the section man about what causes 


long without looking at them. 
now, 


most of the “broke backs’? Do you really know your- 


self? How many do you find in your room? Until, 
and unless you can answer these questions, do not be 
so quick to criticize. But the best thing to do is to 
start keeping your own records, and then you will 
find plenty to criticize, and you will find many sur- 
prises. 

For the readers’ information, wish to state that 
“broke backs” are also inspected or looked for by the 
assistant overseer and section man, therefore, do not 
get the wrong impression that they only have atten- 
tion at the times the overseer’s record shows. This 
overseer’s record shows that he made a specialty, so 
{to speak, of looking over the room for “broke backs” 
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on those dates, and that means he did not do anything 


else at that time. He sometimes will take the assist- 
ant overseer with him as he goes up and down each 
alley. At other times, he will take each section man 
to go with him over his section; at other times he 
will take all the section men and assistant overseer 
with him, so that the operatives and everybody con- 
cerned, know the overseer has made a special inspec- 
tion for “broke backs” that day. 

Here is a good illustration of an item that is very 
easy to forget, Fig. 17. These ball bearings only need 
attention each six months, and that is a long time 
between drinks, as the Governor said, but this record 
has prevented a single bearing from ever running dry 


or wearing out. 

along and told us that he 
would out last the brooms 
using did not have much to say when we let him 
Fig. 18. (This, you understand, 
push broom, not a regular sweeping broom, 
another fiber ing brooms in 
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son with the regular corn broom, which will probably 
surprise you when you it. That record will be 
under Weave Room Information.) 

This next card, Fig. shows that the overseer 
made special inspections of tensions on these dates. 
He first made an effort to find out from section men 
and by observation, whether any of the operatives 
were moving the cone belts or doing anything with the 
tensions in any He also examined the tensions 
carefully to see if the frames were running tight or 
slack on full bobbins or empty bobbins; looked care- 
fully to see if the roving had the correct number of 
wraps around the flyer finger, and, most important of 
all, he has the overseer of spinning to take all the 
roving out of a spinning frame and then creel one 
side with all full roving and the other side with rov- 
ing bobbins which will run about two days, then keep 
a record of ends down on each side. 
try that, JIM? 

, OLD-TIMER. I know 
what you are going to say, but I do advise our readers 
to try it, and maybe they will find out something. 


see 


way. 


Ever 


Sure Just save your breath. 


(Editor’s Note: We must leave Jim and Old-Timer 
again. They will return soon in the sixth installment, in 
which Old-Timer gives Jim some brand-new ideas about the 
card The next installment will put them into the 
spinning room, which they will cover in the eighth install- 
ment. If you want — of the first four installments, 
which appeared in February, March, April and June, 1932, 
we shall be glad to tell you how you can get them ) 


room. 
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Efficient Bearings at Lower Cost 


Here's the same care-free, efficient service that ball or roller bearings 
give—at lower cost. MOCCASIN BUSHINGS are the 
BRONZE SELF-OILING BUSHINGS WITH CAPILLARY FEEDERS 


which require oiling only once or twice yearly and keep a positive un- 
broken film of oil on the bearing surface at all times—no waste of oil— 
no drippage. Write for descriptive literature today. 


MOCCASIN BUSHING COMPANY, CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


Makers of Brass and Bronze Castings of Every Description. 
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FOR ALL TEXTILE PURPOSES 
Manufactured by 
CLINTON CORN SYRUP REFINING COMPANY 
CLINTON, IOWA 
QUALITY SERVICE 

























AUTOMATIC CONTROL ENABLES ONE OPERATOR | | ; a 
TO RUN A BATTERY OF SHEARS. = DRONSFIELD’S PATENT - 


= 66 
ONLY ONE OF THE REASONS WHY THE PRO- ATLAS BRAND’ ? 


DUCTION OF OVER 200,000 COTTON, SILK AND 


RAYON LOOMS IS BEING TRIMMED ON eo EMERY FILLETING 
= “The New Flexible” “Needs no ‘Damping’ ”’ 









HERMAS Shears = : . —— pipe The —— 
= E oston, ass., ——— » Card -Grindi 
and the South | HK ht ee = 
GUARANTEED “A” QUALITY 
| THE ONLY QUALITY WE MAKE 



























Used the wide world over, like 


The DRONSFIELD CARD-GRINDERS 


Stocked by the 

Principal rs 

Mill Supply Houses & 

Sole Agents for $ 

Dronsfield’s Machinery 

for U. S. A.:— 

John Hetherington & 
Sons, Inc. 

250 Devonshire St. 

Boston, Mass. 





Hermas Machine Company 


Warburton Ave., Susquehanna R. R. 
Hawthorne, N. J. 


Southern Representatives: 
CAROLINA SPECIALTY CO., CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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Discussions on Ring Travelers. 


Answers to the man who wanted some opinions on 
round and square point travelers. Let us hear from 
you. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

Regarding the comments of “CONTRIBUTOR NO. 
6072” on the difference between round and square 
point travelers, may I give my views on the subject? 

My personal experience is that there is not much 
difference in operation between a square point or a 
round point traveler; that one lasts as long as the 
other and the same round point weight is needed as 
for a square point for the same spinning condition. 

There is this about the round point, however: it 
will start up easier than a square point when brand 
new, because there is not that sharp corner that digs 
into the web of the ring. After a few hours of op- 
eration, the sharp corner wears off as smooth as a 
round point and becomes just as smooth running. It 
can be seen that under such condition the drag will 
be alike for both types even though the round point 
presents a little more bearing area, because the law 
of friction tells us that the area has nothing to do 
with the total amount of friction. 


There is a difference in round point travelers; 
one is diamond (or trowel shape) and the other is 
truly round. I prefer the round point over the dia- 
mond shape because there is a tendency for the dia- 
mond shape to blue off or burn when under strain. 
This is due to the too small amount of metal at the end 
which does not very well absorb an expelled heat at 
that point. 

The reason for the traveler tilting on the outside 
is not, as I see it, because the yarn passes under one 
side of the traveler and out the other. This in re- 
ality should tend to make the traveler stand out hor- 
izontally because the ring holding one end of the 
traveler and the yarn pulling upwards somewhere on 
the quarter point of it would have a lifting action. 
The tilting, however, is done by the outside edge of 
the traveler working down. 

Inventors have tried for a good many years, with- 
out much success, to overcome the tilting of the 
traveler, due to the fact that, probably, the real 
cause was not known or understood. Quite recently, 
a traveler was invented by one of the traveler manu- 
facturers which does overcome the tilting, and an 
analysis of its shape in action and comparison with 
the old type discloses that the cause is because the 
old type of traveler is eccentric while in operation. 
In other words, it is top heavy and when being 
thrown around the ring by the yarn, the top cants 
over and causes the outside prong to rub on the out- 


HOW OTHER MEN MANAGE 


Practical Discussions by Cotton’s Readers 
On all Varieties of Mill Subjects 


5 ® 


E invite our readers to make use of this de- 

partment for the discussion of any and all 
problems arising in the mill or finishing plant. 
Questions, answers or leters need not conform to 
any particular style and will be properly edited be- 
fore publishing. The editors do not hold themselves 
responsible for any statement of opinion or fact 
which may appear in this department unless so en- 
dorsed. This department is open to all. 


e e 


side of the web, causing a groove or track on the 
ring. 

With this traveler, it does not 
ence whether the 


lake any differ- 
round or 


points are square, as 
neither comes in contact with the ring. This is quite 
an advantage because the friction of the outside 


horn with the old type travelers is eliminated, with- 
out increasing the friction at any other point of the 
traveler. 
with "CONTRIBUTOR No. 6072” that the 
tendency of the spinners is to use large circles. This. 
I suppose, is in the hope that the traveler will not 
bind so much on the flange, aside from the fact that 
larger circles are easier to put on. This in my esti- 
mation is a mistake because the larger the circle the 
more the eccentricity and the more eccentricity the 
more the traveler binds due to tilting. 

As for unthreading, I really do not see any rea- 
son why the end should unthread any more on a 


I agree 


round point than on a square point, provided the 
proper circle is used. 

There are many other points about travelers which 
J would like to discuss further in the “How OTHER 
MEN MANAGE” but this for the 


present. 


section, will suffice 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 60738. 

EDITOR COTTON: 
The comments of “CONTRIBUTOR No. 6072” 
June issue, with regard to spinning travelers and 
the matter of round point and square point travel- 


in your 


ers, have been read with a great deal of interest, be- 
cause this contributor has evidently looked deeper 
into basic traveler problems than most men who par- 
ticipate in the open discussions at the spinning meet- 
ings. 

Readers will recall that this man suggested a dis- 
cussion as to whether round or square point trav- 
elers should be used on warp, on filling, on coarse 
numbers, and on fine numbers. From his experience 
on weaving and mercerizing yarns from 20s to 80s, 


he advocates round point travelers because a heav- 
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ier round point than square point traveler is re- 
quired to give the same tension on the yarn, as he 
pointed out. He showed that this means that fric- 
tion has been eliminated and that the traveler is act- 
ing more as a flexible tension, guide and weight and 
not so much as a brake. In explaining this state- 
ment, he said that a heavier round point than square 
point is required for equal tension because of the 
yarn passing under one side of the traveler and out 
the other causing the traveler to tilt when running. 
To quote him: “The round point traveler is cut or 
shaped so that it presents a good bearing surface to 
the ring, while the tilt of a square point traveler 
causes one corner of the point to dig into the ring’’. 
He explained further that, as to the objection about 
reund point travelers unthreading more easily in 
doffing, that in his opinion this is due more to using 
travelers with circles larger than they should be. 

Ten years of constant study, research and devel- 
opment work have demonstrated to me the impor- 
tant fact that if the traveler can be made 25 per 
cent harder at the horns than a temper condition, 
the life and stability of the traveler is actually 
doubled. This is so, because the extra hardness at 
the horn of the traveler diminishes frictional con- 
tact. When frictional contact is diminished to a de- 
gree where the life of the traveler is doubled, the 
life of the ring is enhanced in relative proportion, 
because “things equal to the same thing are equal 
to each other.” 

As regards the relative merits of the round and 
square point travelers, there is a wide difference of 
opinion. The round point traveler is supposed to 
operate with a lower degree of frictional contact, 
and, judging from the experience of “CONTRIBUTOR 
No. 6072”, he has proved this theory to be true because 
of the fact that he operates a heavier round point 
traveler than he can a square point to gain the same 
tension on the yarn. It is a demonstrated fact that 
the round point traveler can be applied to the ring 
with less distortion than the square point traveler, 
therefore, in the tempering process can be left slightly 
“harder” than the square point. Frictional contact is 
therefore reduced. Following this theory this would 
seem to prove that the real reason that “CONTRIBUTOR 
No. 6072” is able to run a heavier round point than a 
square point is because the lessening of the degree of 
frictional contact would bear more largely on his con- 
dition than the style of the point. This would seem to 
prove his point as to why round point travelers are less 
destructive to his rings: reduction of frictional con- 
tact. This comment is offered for his consideration 
because he understands the basic mechanical prin- 
ciples involved. 

As to criticism often directed against round point 
travelers, that they unthread more easily in doffing, 
the observation of “CONTRIBUTOR No. 6072” that he 
believes this unthreading is often caused for the 
reason that the circle is too large rather than be- 
cause of the round point, would seem to be well 
taken. It is the opinion of the writer that in a great 
majority of cases too large circles are being used. 
Many engineers are of the opinion, and this writer 
is also convinced in his own mind, that the smallest 
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circle which can be operated and give the necessary 
clearance will render the best results. The principal 
reason for this being that inasmuch as _ traveler 
weights are always constant, no matter what circle 
is used, the narrower circle can be made from a 
larger gauge wire which gives the traveler greater 
powers of resistance to withstand the strain under 
which it operates. To illustrate, the No. 1 flange 
ring has proven a great success in spinning 20s 
yarn and finer. It is the opinion of the writer that 
the No. 1 flange ring has greatly improved traveler 
conditions because smaller circles can be used, there- 
fore travelers of increased stability. 

It is to be hoped that the observations and com- 
ments of “CONTRIBUTOR No. 6072” will lead to a deep- 
er study into traveler and spinning problems than is 
usually given in discussions at the meetings of the 
various associations. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6085. 


An Opening and Picker Room Lay-Out 
for Print Cloth Mills. 


Some practical suggestions for opening and picking 
equipment on |-inch staple cotton. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I would like to submit for the possible interest of 
the readers of “How OTHER MEN MANAGE” my ideas 
as to a suitable and satisfactory opening and picking 
arrangement for running Strict Low Middling cotton, 
l-inch staple, to be made into 30s warp and 41s fill- 
ing; for a production of 50,000 pounds per 55 hours. 
Since I am a carder, and it is my responsibility to 
make roving for yarn for cloth that would sell under 
present conditions, I do not expect every one to agree 
with me. However, I would suggest that any reader 
having constructive criticism shoot it along. 

If I were able to choose my own equipment—ma- 
chinery, speeds and settings, the lay-out would be as 
follows: 

Opening room. The equipment for this job would 
consist of three feeder hoppers (for mixing and 
blending); one bale breaker; one No. 12 cleaner or 
similar machine; one vertical opener; and one Mur- 
ray or other horizontal type cleaner. These machines 
to be connected in tandem, as shown in Fig. 1. 

Referring to this illustration, Machines A, B, and 
C are the feeder hoppers, and feed onto D, which is 
the feed apron or feed table leading into E, which is 
the bale breaker. The bale breaker delivers into F, 
which is the No. 12 or similar cleaner. The cotton is 
drawn from here on to the pickers by the main con- 
veying line condenser and fan. From F, it goes next 
to the vertical opener G, and to H, the horizontal 
cleaner. Then to the pipe line conveyor to the pickers. 

The lifting aprons on the feeder hoppers should 
travel at the rate of 150 spiked slots per minute past 
a given mark. The stripping or doffing rolls on these 
hoppers should be set just close enough to the spiked 
or pin lifting apron as to allow the leather wings to 
barely touch the spikes or pins; and its shaft make 
162 r.p.m. The combing roll on the inside of the feed- 
ing hoppers should be set 34-inch to the spiked or pin 
lifting apron, and its shaft make 63 r.p.m. These three 
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machines, with the suggested speeds and settings, 
would deliver approximately 909 pounds of cotton per 
hour. These three hoppers should be driven from a 
time limit switch controlled 5-hp. motor, which will be 
described later. 

The main shaft on the bale breaker should make 
370 r.p.m.; the lifting apron shaft 68 r.p.m.; the comb- 
ing roll shaft 162 r.p.m.; and the doffing roll shaft 282 
r.p.m. The combing roll should be set 14-inch from 


FIG. 1 


the points of the highest pins in the lifting apron. 

The feed apron, D, would travel 84 inches per min- 
ute. The main shaft (beater) on the No. 12 cleaner, 
800 to 900 r.p.m. On the vertical opener the beater 
shaft should make 740 r.p.m.; the adjustable grid bars 
set half-way open, and set to the beater 1l-inch (this 
setting is obtained by raising or lowering the beater 
from the hand wheel on the side of the machine). 
The beater shaft on the horizontal cleaner should run 
452 r.p.m. 

All of this machinery, except the feeding hoppers, 
should be driven by one motor of the required horse- 
power. 

The picker room I have in mind is about 730 feet 
from the opener room. This would require a No. 7 
booster fan at 1,300 r.p.m., about mid-way of the pipe, 
and a condenser fan on the picker room end of the 
conveying pipe line, of the same size, at 1,000 r.p.m. 
The condenser screen should have a surface speed of 
48 feet per minute. (The 
reason for giving the speed 
in feet per minute is be- 
cause all condensers are not 
the same size, so I could 
not give a r.p.m. speed and 
have it correct; hence, feet 
per minute for the con- 
denser screen speed. 

With a lay-out like I 
have described for opening 
and conveying, a variety of 
lengths of cotton—7,-inch 
or less to 114%-inch staple— 
can be run without fear of 
damage from curling, wad- 
ding, ete. However, in going up to 11%-inch staple, 
it would be advisable to increase the speed of the con- 
denser screen in the picker room and move the verti- 
cal opener beater farther away from the adjustable 
grid bars. 

The picker room. I am giving in Fig. 2 an illus- 
tration of the arrangement I have used with success. 
In it, A, B, C, D, E, and F, represent one-process pick- 
ers; and K, L, M,N, O, and P are feeding hoppers for 
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59 
the pickers. J is a feeding hopper for overflow stock 
and operates the feeding hoppers in the opener room 
through the time switch. G is a feeding hopper con- 
verted into a feeder to handle all re-workable 
waste for carding and spinning. H is a small fan 
used to return the overflow cotton and the re-workable 


waste 


It 18 


waste into the main conveying pipe line where 
mixed with fresh stock and put through the condenser 


again. J is a rake-head conveyor from the condenser 
to the hoppers, and has a 
bottom made of perforated 
metal, for cleaning. @Q is 
the condenser on the pipe 
line and the screen travels 
at 48 feet per minute sur- 
face speed. R is a No. 7 


fan for the condenser. 








The rake-head conveyor 


travels at 240 feet per 

minute. The condenser 
fan makes 1,000 r.p.m.; and the fan, H, makes 1,200 
r.p.m. 


Each of the pickers is equipped as follows, with 
the speeds shown: Finisher section has a two-blade 
beater at 1,428 r.p.m.; intermediate section has a 
Kirschner beater at 1,440 r.p.m.; and breaker section 
has a two-blade beater at 1,428 r.p.m. 

The finisher beater (two-blade) is set 14-inch to 
the feed rolls; and the grid bars set to beater, 34- 
inch top, %-inch bottom. The intermediate beater 
(Kirschner) is set 14-inch to feed roll; and the grid 
bars set to beater, *4-inch top, 14-inch bottom. The 
breaker beater (two-blade) is set 14-inch to feed roll; 
the grid bars set to beater, 34-inch top, 14-inch bot- 
tom. 

In the arrangement of beaters given there is an 
explanation in order. Having made several tests on 
different grades and lengths of cotton I find that I 
get a smoother, more even, cleaner and better looking 





lap by having a blade beater in the finisher section 
and a Kirschner beater in the intermediate section; 
with another blade beater in the back or breaker sec- 
tion. This, however, is not a new idea, nor is it origi- 
nally mine, for a nationally known school advocated 
this arrangement in a textbook printed nearly 20 years 
ago. Also, Mr. N. E. Winchester gives the same in his 
picker illustration in cotton yarn 
facture printed in 1914. 


his book of manu- 
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I do not agree with any man who says that it is 
impossible to set a Kirschner beater too close. I am 
convinced that there is an extreme point in either di- 
rection and that there is a medium at which best re- 
sults are obtained. 

One thing I would be very particular about is hav- 
ing the blade beaters sharp and both blade and Kirsch- 
ner beaters absolutely balanced, and equipped with 
ball bearings. 

With a thought for evenness, I would see that the 
evener cones and drum pulley side shaft are aligned 
and balanced and would bore the drum pulley and 
cones full of 14-inch holes, using a systematic pattern 
for the lining off of these holes. I have never found 
anything that will equal the boring of cones and drum 
pulleys for giving the evener belts a positive pull. 

The sectional plates of the evener should work 
freely and be kept clean, otherwise the evener will not 
function properly. 

For a three-section, one-process picker, I would 
have the speeds adjusted to give approximately 90 
beats per inch, and the fans would run just as slow 
as possible consistent with good even work. 


The Time Switch or Electrical Control of Opener Room 
Feeder Hopper. 


The control of the feeder hoppers in the opener 
room, which I have mentioned, is accomplished with 
a GE outfit used in connection with the overflow hop- 
per, J, Fig. 2. The time 
switch is installed conven- 
iently on the overflow hop- 
per wall and is connected to 
the motor lay-out driving 
the opener feeder hoppers. 
The switch on the hopper, 
when tripped by the rake 
inside the hopper, automat- 
ically stops the motor in 
the opener room. This mo- 
tor is regulated by the time 
switch and can be set to 
start up again inside of 2 
seconds or up to 37 min- 
utes. If the amount of cotton in transit is great 
enough to fill this hopper more than °4-full, I would 
have a second trip on the top of the overflow hopper to 
knock the opener room motor off again and hold it off 
until the cotton is used. An outfit of this kind makes 
for better running work and a decrease in fire hazards. 


DELIVERY 


A Converted One-Process Picker. 


If I had pickers to convert, I would use the F. D. 
Lockman method as shown in the sketch jn Fig. 3. I 
will describe this method, referring to the sketch: 

A-1 is the finisher section; A-2 is the finisher sec- 
tion apron 30-inch long. B-1 is the intermediate sec- 
tion, and B-2 the intermediate section — 30-inch 
long. C-1 is the breaker section, and C-2 the breaker 
section apron 30-inch long. 

D is the feeder hopper. E is the evener roll and 
apron drive, pulling the cage section of B-1 (chain 
drive). F is the evener roll and apron drive, pulling 


cage section of C-2 (chain drive). 
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G is the top front cone driving feed roll of section 
A-1 and driving through M-3 to the bottom shaft car- 
rying drums M-4 and M-5. 

H is the middle cone driving feed roll of section 
B-1 and pulling cage section of C-1. J is the front de- 
livery roll (which delivers to the calender rolls). J 
is the breaker feed roll. K is the side shaft driven 
from 80-tooth gear on calender rolls and driving J 
with the same surface speed as J. L is a sprocket on 
the feeder hopper driven from cone and drum M-5 
(chain drive). 

M-1 is the front evener drive shaft and drum. M-2 
is the front drum to cone G. M-3 is the sprocket and 
roller chain drive to M-4 and M-5. M-4 is the drum 
to cone and roll H, and M-5 is the drum to cone driving 
apron C-2 and sprocket L on the hopper. The belt 
shifter of M-4 and M-5 are connected and both are con- 
trolled from the middle evener at H. 

The side shaft K is the same as formerly used on 
Kitson breakers and is simply extended so as to in- 
corporate the entire machine of three sections. 

The front top cone G is larger than the middle and 
back cones and this cone drives the middle and back 
cones through M-3 which is an arrangement of 29- 
tooth, %4-inch pitch sprocket on cone shaft and a 52- 
tooth sprocket of the same pitch on the evener shaft 
M-4, using a %-inch pitch roller chain. This arrange- 
ment serves to transmit the variation in the speed of 
the top cone to both middle and back cones through the 


KIRSCHNER 
B-1 
BEATER 


— 
B-2 C-2 

seme 
tf 


shaft carrying the drums M-4 and M-5. Therefore, 
the feed, evening and speed regulation are carried on 
through the front top cone synchronized with the mid- 
dle and back cones. C-2 varies with L in speed. 

A battery of six of these pickers, with the arrange- 
ment of opening and picking described, runs with a 
loss of an average of less than one lap in ten hours 
per picker, each picker doffing every nine minutes 
and having a %-pound tolerance of weight each way. 


Care and Maintenance. 


I will now give my ideas on the care and mainte- 
nance of the opener and picker room equipment. 

Cleaning: Motes removed from openers and No. 
12 cleaner twice daily. From Murray cleaner once 
daily. Motes removed from pickers and conveyors 
daily. 

Screens picked daily. 

Pickers mopped once and blown off twice daily. 

Aprons inspected and necessary repairs made each 
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week. 
Greasing and oiling: All shafts equipped wherever 


heavy grease from a pressure pump filler. 
bearings oiled once daily and the fast ones twice daily. 


Calender roll gears periodically greased. All gears 
properly meshed. Calender rolls scrubbed weekly and : 


STARCHES 


I want my indicator or “sling” to show :; 
this perhaps sounds : 
radical, but I am convinced, after using humidifiers : 
that it is best for the ; 


entire machine overhauled twice a year. 

Evener belt shifters working freely, using the nar- 
rowest belt possible consistent with good running 
work. Belts treated with good belt (oil) dressing ev- 
ery two weeks. 

Humidity: 
from 7% to 8 per cent always; 


with proper controls for a year, 
machinery, the stock, and the health of the operatives. 


My numbers have less variation, my work is just as ; 


clean, and my breaking strength is decidedly better. 
Now, in conclusion let me say again that these re- 
marks represent my own ideas. I am always ready 


to make an improvement and would appreciate having : 


any of your readers send constructive criticism of the 
suggestions I have given. CONTRIBUTOR No. 6123. 


Cockled Yarn. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I would like to offer a little discussion concerning 
cockled yarn, as I recently saw some questions pub- 
lished in COTTON pertaining to this subject. 

Cockled yarn on a spinning frame is caused by 
rolls being too close for the length of the fiber, or 
by bad rolls. Where the setting is too close, the front 
roll takes hold of one end of a long fiber before the 
middle roll turns the other end of the fiber loose. This 
fiber is held back by the middle roll while the other 
fibers slip on it and are buckled up in front of the 








The long fiber 
acts as a puckering string. As soon as a little tension 
is applied this long fiber, shown by B, Fig. 1, breaks 
and the yarn straightens itself out and looks normal. 

The little soft lump that is formed by cockled yarn 
does not have any twist due to the fact that twist runs 
from thick places to thin places. The thick places re- 
sist twist more than the thin places. If a piece of 


front roll, as will be seen by A, Fig. 1. 


yarn is held up and the cockled lump pulled out, it 
will be seen that the twist runs into the place where 
the lump was previously located. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 5066. 


possible with pressure fittings and bearings filled with : | 
All oil : 
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What you 
should know about 


arp sizing as well 


as dyeing and finishing processes offer 
many problems in the use of starches, 
dextrines and gums. The selection of 
the proper products is of great import- 
ance. Listed below are selected prod- 
ucts available for the purposes and condi- 
tions of exacting textile manufacturers. 

These starches, dextrines and gums 
are manufactured by carefully control- 
led and standardized methods. Purity 
and uniformity are guaranteed. Econ- 
omy and efhciency are attested by the 
constantly increasing number of users 


who are getting satisfactory results. 


THIN BOILING STARCHES 
EAGLE TWO STAR 

FOXHEAD EAGLE THREE 
EAGLE FOUR STAR 


STAR 


THICK BOILING STARCHES 
GLOBE PEARL BUFFALO 
C. P. SPECIAL FAMOUS N. 


DEXTRINES 
DARK CANARY 
BRITISH GUM 


WHITE 
CANARY 





IMPORTANT 


Our research department will be glad to furnish 


additional information regarding the types and 


uses of these and other products as applied to the 


special needs of the Textile Industry. Write to— 


CORN PRODUCTS 
REFINING COMPANY 


N 17 Battery Place e New York City d 
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A Truck for Battery Hands. 


Describing a truck for battery fillers that will be of 
interest to mills using the extension system in the 
room. 


weave 
EDITOR COTTON: 

One thing that has been greatly in vogue since 
the re-classification of organization in a large num- 
ber of weave rooms has been the removal of the task 
of filling batteries from the weaver. Heretofore, this 
duty occupied a large part of the weaver’s time— 
time which he should have been devoting to his more 
specialized art, that of weaving. As this duty has 
been taken from the weaver and given to less skilled 
labor, the weavers are now able, by giving their un- 
divided attention to the more specialized work, to 
earn larger compensation. 

It has been, or rather still is, the practice of many 
mills to have their battery fillers carry their supply 
of filling around in large aprons. This method causes 
the battery hands to have to return to their source 
of supply very often, as the amount they can carry 
around in their aprons is rather limited. They fill 
from boxes set on stands which are placed between 
the looms. Due to the continual returning to the 
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5”°X%" COLD ROLLED STEEL 
FASTENED WITH. 8 ¥%” STOVE BOLTS 


Design of Truck for Battery Fillers in Weave Roorn. 
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source of supply for filling much lost motion or 
wasted time is endured by the battery hands. 

By the adoption of a truck, as shown in the ac- 
companying sketch, for the battery hands we have 
been able to take out all stands formerly holding fill- 
ing boxes between the looms, as well as cut down 
considerably on the amount of time henceforth re- 
quired of the hands in returning to the boxes for an 
added supply of filling. We also find that the weave 
room now stays much cleaner and more attractive, 
and the loom fixers and cleaners have more space in 
which to do their work. Although I have read where 
the system has been criticized in southern textile 
meetings, it has proved of great value to us. 

As we have 124 looms in one line in pairs, from 
end to end of our room, we start a battery hand at 
one end of this line, keeping her batteries all in one 
line and filling 76. The next girl continues down the 
line and completes her set by returning on the next 
row. By so doing, most of the battery hands have 
no corners to turn. They refill their own trucks from 
larger storage trucks conveniently placed in large 
cross alleys as they go down their respective weav- 
er’s alleys. We pay by the battery and some hands 
are comfortably filling 80 batteries. 

As will be seen by the sketch, the truck is of a 
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very convenient length and width, being three feet 


in length and one foot and one inch in width. This — 


is the correct size and shape to run in our weaver’s 
alleys without interfering with projecting loom parts. 
The truck is built of one-half-inch pine stock, being re- 
inforced with cold rolled steel and galvanized sheet 
metal. The top portion of the truck, which is one 
foot and one inch in depth, is for the filling, while 
the bottom portion is 144 feet in depth and is used 
to hold the bad quills. A false bottom separates the 
two compartments. The bad quills are placed in the 
lower compartment by inserting them through an 


opening in the end of the truck, which is the three- 


inch opening shown in the back elevation sketch. 


Since adopting the system that we are now using 
practically all of our battery hands have been able 
to increase their wages, which has naturally made 
them take renewed interest in their work. 

I certainly hope that this information might prove 
as beneficial to some of the readers as the system has 
proved to us. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 4809. 





Card Settings on 7-8 “’ Cotton for 205. 


These contributors compare their card settings with 
those given by a former contributor. 


EDITOR COTTON: 


A correspondent of yours recently asked for the 
best card settings on 20s carded yarn made from 7%- 
inch Middling cotton, with first consideration being 
given to breaking strength and second to cleanliness. 
I will list both the settings we are using and those 
he is using for the sake of comparison. We are using 
a similar cotton in grade and staple to that listed by 
your contributor. We are carding about 135 pounds 
in 10 hours, and drafting 101 on the card. 


Contributor’s Our 

Settings Settings 
Feed plate to licker-in_________ 12 12 
meets Riven, 68 ....=......... 10 12 
Mote knives, bottom _______- : 7 10 
Licker-in to cylinder ___-_-____ 10 7 
Back plate to cylinder, top ___-- 17 24 
Back plate to cylinder bottom__ 34 22 
Flats to cylinder, back ____- ae 10 
Flats to cylinder, center _______ 10 10 
Flats to cylinder, front ________ 10 10 
Front plate to cylinder, top ____ 34 34 
Front plate to cylinder, bottom 27 27 
Doffer to cylinder ___- = 10 7 
Doffer comb to doffer laecae. AM 17 
Licker-in screen _______-_-_- 17 34 
Cylinder screen, back - ae 17 
Cylinder screen, center _____-__ 34 34 
Cylinder screen, front____ fs-inch fs-inch 


Our settings have been adopted with the view of 
maintaining the highest breaking strength possible. 
There seems to be very little variation between our 
settings and those of your contributor. The physical 
condition of one’s cards will naturally alter the set- 
tings at some points. 


I have in mind one mill that has made numerous 
tests on the setting of the feed plate to the licker-in. 
This mill has found that a setting of 17 and wider 
gives them the best breaking strength. Frankly, we 


haven’t made any exhaustive tests to prove this point, - 


but it is my opinion that this is the right idea. 


ESCOL 


COLLOIDAL ALKAL! FOR SCOURING AND DYEING 
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THE 


DYER'’S HELPER 


“NHE basic need in every 


dye bath is some power 
or influence which will carry 
the solution thru and thru the 
cloth withsuch perfect circu- 
lation the color reaches every 
particle of every fibre. The 
dyes are then true to shade, 
level, brilliant, appealing in 
their beauty. Goods so dis- 
tinguished sell better, an d 
bring higher prices. You can 


obtain such results by using 


LO! D 


When dissolved, this new substance makes a so- 
lution having physico-chemical properties en- 
tirely unlike any common alkali. Greater in 
penetration, more thoro in circulation thru the 
goods, powerful in dispersing dyestuff thru the 
solution, this new colloidal-alkali opens neu 
possibilities for the Dyer who wants to produce 


exceptional dyeing effects 

s 
“SCIENCE HELPS THE DYER" 
is a new and worth while talk in type 
inspired by the help being given Dyers 


by ESCOLLOID. May we send youa copy? 


THE COWLES DETERGENT COMPANY 


7016 EUCLID AVENUE CLEVELAND, OHY!/O 
SOUTHERN DISTRICT OFFICE: 534 HURT BLDG., ATLANTA 
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I think the amount of strips taken out on the card 
will also affect the breaking strength of the yarn. 
This, of course, is controlled largely by the setting of 
the front plate to the cylinder. 

With reference to the correct blows per inch on 
two process pickers, we have found 25 blows per inch 
on the two-blade beater in our breaker picker and 50 
blows per inch on the three-wing Kirschner type beat- 
er in our finisher picker to be satisfactory. The speed 
of the beaters in our breaker pickers is 1,160 r.p.m., 
and the speed of the beaters in our finishers is 1,150 
r.p.m. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 5040. 





Consumption of Spinning Bands and 
Travelers. 


Come on, you spinners! Let us have your ideas on 
these two important points. 
EDITOR COTTON: 

I have been a regular reader of COTTON for a num- 
ber of years, and I find it to be the best textile paper 
published. In the January issue, “CONTRIBUTOR No. 
6001” wants to know if he is using an excessive amount 
of spinning bands, and what is the life of a spinning 
band. 

The first question can be answered very easily, but 
the life of a band is hard to determine. We have to 
find how many bands are used per spindle over a giv- 
en length of time. 

To get back to the first question, “CONTRIBUTOR 
No. 6001” states that he used 1,272 bands on 15,272 
spindles over a period of 15 weeks, which figures only 
.08 band per spindle. But could he keep up this same 
pace year in and year out? I will truly say that he is 
not banding excessively. He does not, however, state 
what kind of a knot he is tying, nor how many pounds 
pull he uses. I would like to have this information. 

There are a number of influences which affect 
banding. First, weather conditions over the week- 
ends; second, bad whorls; third, cracked and rusty 
cylinders; and fourth, too much spindle oil wasted 
when oiling spindles. 


We make our bands out of 4.55-hank roving, 8 
turns per inch. We use 11 strands to the band twisted 
6 turns the first time and 7 turns on the finished band. 
The bands run about 90 to the pound. The roving is 
made of good 1l-inch cotton. We are using Draper 
No. 2 and No. 11 spindle, 34-inch whorl, 7-inch cylin- 
der, 8,000 to 9,200 r.p.m. spindle speed, and a good 
spindle oil. 

In 1931, running night and day on 57,024 spindles, 
I used 278,880 bands, which figures 4.8 bands per 
spindle. This would be 10.8 weeks average life of 
band; running night and day would give 21 weeks. I 
have been told by good spinners that from 90 to 120 
days was the average life of a band. I will admit that 
our 1931 consumption of bands was excessive, but as 
to the causes, I had a lot of rainy week-ends which 
caused the bands to draw tighter, and when starting 
up on Mondays the bands would break off very badly. 
I have also put in a lot of spindles that had to have 
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the whorls turned down. The whorls were not pol- 
ished, therefore, bands were hard to keep on until a 
polished surface was worn. I have my banders to tie 
the regular flat knot on my bands, drawing about 31% 
pounds pull. If you do not know what a flat knot is, 
ask any Boy Scout. 

We never have any soft yarn or filling. I would 
be glad to see some other spinners discuss the con- 
struction of a band that will give good service, that 
will break off without getting slack, etc. 


Also, I would be glad to see a discussion on how 
many travelers are used over a period of a year. I 
will state my experience along this line and would like 
to hear from others. 

We use 12-0 travelers on 43s filling yarn, changing 
travelers every two weeks regularly, running night 
and day. In 1930 we used 2,028,000 travelers, on 62,- 
656 spindles, 1 5/16-inch ring. Allowing for the 
change 1,629,056, had 398,944 travelers for the spin- 
ners to use, or 16 boxes for the year. Is this too big 
a waste? 

In 1931 I put in about 20,000 new rings. We used 
2,987,000 travelers. Allowing for the change every two 
weeks, 1,629,056, I had 1,357,944 for the spinners, or 
52 boxes. I admit I had to change more on the new 
rings than on the old ones but is this too much? 

I never allow section men to give spinners travel- 
ers. If one does this, he will use more travelers. I 
know a spinner who used to let his section men give 
out travelers to the spinners, and they put them in 
their pockets with waste, and in taking out the waste, 
travelers would be mixed in. That could be the cause 
of some of the fires in the picker room. This overseer 
then had his section men stop giving travelers to spin- 
ners, and had them put in the traveler cups. This 
saved the company several hundred dollars a year. 
Let’s hear from other spinners. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 605. 





Difference in Twist at Top and Bottom of 
the Bobbin. 


Says tape-drive frame causes greater difference on this 
point than band drive. How about it? 
EDITOR COTTON: 

I have been following with much interest the dis- 
cussion in COTTON as to which puts in the twist, the 
traveler or the spindle. “CONTRIBUTOR No. 4978”, on 
page 865 of the ‘July issue, says that the yarn has 
more twist in it on a full bobbin than on a bobbin 
when first started up. I have found this to be true on 
tape-driven frames more so than on _ band-driven 
frames, for the reason that on the tape-driven frames, 
weights keep the tape tight at all times, but on band- 
driven frames there are no weights of this kind, and 
as the bobbin fills up there is a larger load for the 
band to pull and it slips because it has not the strength 
of the tape or the weight. This slippage will cause 
less twist and in my estimation will be putting in very 
nearly the same twist as when the bobbin was first 
started up. 

T. G. (GA.) 
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More Discussion on Combers. 
“R. G. (R. I.)"’ comes back at “‘M. W. H. (Mass.).” 


How about some of you southerners getting aboard 
with them? 
EDITOR COTTON: 

I should like very much to continue this discus- 
sion on combers, as I cannot quite agree with “M. 
W. H.” In his criticism on page 79 of the March is- 
sue, he speaks of the Whitin Model E-4; this is a 
comber I have never heard of. There is the Model E, 
which is made by the Whitin Machine Works, and it 
is exactly the same as the old Nasmith comber, which 
was built by the John Hetherington Company of Eng- 
land. 

The Whitin people are also making the Model 
D-3. These two combers have the movable cushion 
plates, along with the Tunstall and the Nasmith 
comber, which can be very easily set parallel with 
the detaching roll. 

In these combers I will agree that the cushion 
plates have a timing, but going back to the Whitin 
Model C and D-2, and the Heillman type comber 
where the principle is about the same, we never time 
the cushion plate. It is always the nipper knife that 
is timed, and the cushion plate gets its motion from 
the nipper knife. 

I still maintain that the steel detaching roll is the 
heart of all settings, as I have said before, all set- 
tings are dependent on the steel detaching roll. 

“M. W. H.” wants to know if I can pick up the 
web on my Whitin D-2 combers while they are run- 
ning and hold it up as high as the creel rods, or in 
other words, can I make a perfect piecing on the D-2 
comber. I will answer him by saying No, I can’t 
make a perfect piecing on this comber, and further- 
more I have never seen a perfect piecing on the 
Heillman type comber, although I will admit that 
the Heillman comber makes a better piecing than 
the Whitin D-2, but I hope that “M. W. H.” will take 
into consideration the speed and the production of 
the two types of combers; the Whitin D-2 going at 
120 nips per minute and turning out about 700 
pounds per week of 54 hours, and the Heillman 
comber of 8 heads going at 90 nips per minute, and 
producing 450 pounds at 54 hours per week. How- 
ever, I can honestly say that I can pick up the web 
on my combers going at 120 nips and lay it over the 
creel rods, without its breaking. I am running 114 
to 1li+-inch staple, and taking out 18 per cent waste. 


“M. W. H.”’ wants me to tell him how to do this. 
Well, there is no secret to it; all it requires is that 
the cams be in good condition and timed correctly; 
that is, both detaching cams timed exactly the same 
time; if not, he will get thick and thin places in the 
web, or in other words, a web that will not stand 
lifting up out of the sliver pan. 

I will agree that the quality may have been sae- 
rificed a little in this machine over the Heillman 
type comber, but the point today is to get the most 
pounds per dollar spent, and if you are going to get 
quantity, you can’t expect to get the same quality; 
you have got to sacrifice one or the other, although 
I think I can safely say at the present time there 
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COULD YOU USE 
$1005 A YEAR TO 
GOOD ADVANTAGE? 





Here is an unretouched photograph of the Type K Bobbin 
Stripper installed at the Tucapau Mills, Tucapau, South 
Note the large pipe thru which the bobbins are 
delivered to the machine hopper—this saves handling. 


Carolina. 


Tucapau Mills reports that it used to cost them $41.20 a 
week, but with the Type K the cost is only $21.30 a 
week. One operator and an assistant now clean 57,600 
bobbins a day, and do the work previously done by four 


hand cleaners. 


COULD YOU USE 
$1005 A YEAR TO 
GOOD ADVANTAGE? 


Write for “Type K Facts’’—and find out how Tucapau 


This means an annual saving of $1005. 


and other mills are able to meet keen competition thru 
reduced operating costs. This book contains actual re- 
ports made by mills, and will be of real interest to mill 


executives. 


THE TERRELL MACHINE CO:-INC 
CHARLO T T E«N C* 


General Supply Co., Danielson, Conn.. repre sentatives for 


Wie gar DMO vee te et Lnoland States and Canada, 


Geo. Thomas & Co., Lid., Manchester, England 


Agents for Great Britain and Continental Europe. 
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are more Model C and D-2 combers in use than any 
other make, and the quality is not so bad, as we are 
making 98s and 120s filling from 114 to 15/16-inch 
cotton. The yarn is clean and even, and the break- 
ing strength on the 98s is 16 pounds. 

“M. W. H.” has given us in his March article a 
very good: description and illustration of a nipper 
frame and nipper stands and slides, but I cannot 
agree with him on his method of getting his cushion 
plates to line up, and I will try to make my reason 
clear. He speaks of fitting these slots in the slides 
to the stands. These slides have been fitted to the 
stands by the machine makers, and any filing done 
on these slides to make the cushion plates line up, 
I would call misfitting, for the following reason. 

We will take it for granted that he has set one 
cushion plate in line with the detaching roll, and 
that the cushion plate on the next frame is too far 
away from the roll at the end next to the frame he 
has just set. Now as I understand it his method is 
to take off the slide at that end of the frame and 
file the back side of the slot in order to let that end 
of the cushion plate come down to the gauge he is 
using. He may have to file off a 64th or a 32nd of 
an inch, which is going to make this slide fit very 
loose on the nipper stand. It is true that there is a 
bolt to bind these slides and stand together, but the 
constant pounding of the nipper knife on the cushion 
plate will gradually tip this slide on the stand so 
that the half lap needles are in danger of being dam- 
aged by the nipper knife. These slots in these slides 
were milled to fit the stand snugly so that they could 
not twist or tip, and any filing at this point will ruin 
that fit. 

I see in his last paragraph “M. W.H.” disagrees 
with me again. Well, that is fine; that is why we 
have these discussions, as it helps to bring out dif- 
ferent points. 

In my article in the December issue, I made the 
statement that the cushion plates on the D-2 Whitin 
comber could be lined up as well as they could on 
the Heillman type comber, and I still stand by that 
statement. I think I have worked on every make of 
Heillman type comber that was ever used in the mills 
of this country, and I have found the same trouble 
in trying to line up the cushion plates. The frames 
are practically the same as they are on Whitin comb- 
ers. There are no more adjustments for lining up 
the plates than there are on the Whitin frames, and 
I know that they are not any more accurate. Perhaps 
“M. W. H.” can tell us how it is done on the Heillman 
type comber. 

I noticed in the October issue of CoTTON that “M. 
W.H.” recommends moving the top comb shaft to 
make the top combs clear the nipper knife. He says 
after this is done, meaning the nipper frames have 
been set, if the top comb hits the nipper when set at 
the proper angle, move the shaft forward just as 
“CONTRIBUTOR No. 5070” did. What difference does it 
make? 

Then in the March issue “M. W.H” contradicts 
himself by saying, “I do not advocate different set- 
tings on top comb shafts to make the combs clear 
the nipper,” but he says, “I certainly do advocate 
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making every cushion plate set parallel to the de- 
taching roll.” 

Now, I do insist on all my top comb shafts being 
set the same on combers that are running the same 
length of cotton, as I said in the December issue. 
It may not make any difference, but I like to know 
what the different parts of my combers are set at, and 
also if you have different settings on top comb 
shafts, it may cause the adjusting screws on one 
comber to rest on the front edge of the nipper stand, 
and on another comber they will rest on the back 
edge of the stand, but if all shafts are set at the 
proper distance, the screws will rest in the middle 
of the stand, making a neater looking comber. As I 
have said before, moving the top comb shaft up or 
down will not stop the comb shaft from striking the 
nipper or the leather roll. The only remedy is to set 
the top comb properly, and not put in too much angle. 

In regard to the cushion plates not being quite 
parallel, I have never seen or heard of a practical 
method of setting these plates parallel, as I have 
pointed out. To my way of thinking, I don’t think 
the slight variation in the cushion plates has any 
effect on the finished comb sliver whatever. 

I would like to hear from some of the other comb- 
er men. They may have some different ideas that 
we would all like to hear about. As the comber plays 
a very important part in the mill, especially in fine 
goods mills, I think it should not be neglected as I 
know it is in some mills, and the more we discuss 
the comber, the more we are going to learn about it, 
so come on, fellows, let’s hear from all of you. 

=. %. CR: .) 





Is Against Progressive Card Settings. 


What is your opinion? Which side in this argument 
has the right dope? 
EDITOR COTTON: 

From time to time I have read articles in the 
“How OTHER MEN MANAGE” department pertaining 
to the setting of cards. One writer expressed it as 
his belief that progressive flat settings were bene- 
ficial to the finished product. I fail to see how this 
could be, and believe it to be misleading, although 
this is only one man’s opinion, so let us hear from 
others who are interested and willing to thrash these 
points out. 

Let us consider the back knife or breaker plate. 
When this plate is set to a wide gauge, the fibers 
will be thrown off of the cylinder through the space 
between the flats, between the fourth and last flat 
stand, causing’ an excessive amount of lint to ac- 
cumulate on the licker-in bonnet and inside of the 
flat circle at the back stand, causing a roll of lint. 


Now, wouldn’t the same principle hold good if 
the flats were set to a wide gauge at the back? I 
know that my next statement will be criticized, but 
that is just what I would like to see. It is my be- 
lief that the setting of the mote knives, the draft, 
and the licker-in screen nose are the cause of good 
fibers falling beneath the licker-in. Most all of 
your writers give the mote knife settings at 22/1000 
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and 17/1000 respectively. 


knife set closer than the top, on staple cotton, due 
to the fact that the loose ends of the fibers, hanging 
from the licker-in teeth, stand out further on their 
downward turn at this point than at any point on the 
surface of the licker-in. Then, if this be true, it is 
obvious that the fibers would also be damaged with 
a close setting at the bottom mote knife. 

The setting of the feed plate is another reason 
why we should run as thin a sheet of lap as possible. 
When running a heavy sheet of lap, the feed plate 
cannot be set as it should be set, and get best re- 
sults, and this can only be determined by a careful 
study of the weight per yard of the lap, the speed 
of the licker-in, and the draft of the card. 

Here are my settings: 8 to 10-ounce lap, 7/1000; 
10 to 12-ounce lap, 10/1000; 14 to 16-ounce lap, 
15/1000. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6042. 


A Simple Method of Calculating the 
Weight of Cloth. 


A simple formula for determining the weight of 
a yard of cloth is: 


Number of Ends * Constant 
_ — Ounce of warp in 
No. Warp Yarn & 52-14 one yard of cloth. 





Spread in Reed in Inches 
x Picks per Inch 





- Ounce of filling in one 


No. Filling Yarn vard of cloth. 


52-14 


Ounces of warp + ounces of filling= Oz. in one yard 


of cloth. 
16 


No. of Yards Per Pound. 





Oz. in yard cloth 
Example: 


64 Hy 60 5.35 Print Cloth 
2488 Ends 41.25” in Reed 


38 1 9” 


30’s Warp 39’s Filling 


2488 & 1.13 


3 Ee 


1.78 oz. of warp in one yard of cloth. 
5214 
1.21 Oz. filling in one yard cloth 


2.99 Oz. in one yard cloth 





5.35 yards per pound 

2.99 

The “constant” in the formula is explained as fol- 
lows: In all cloth calculations an allowance has to 
be made for increase in yardage of warp yarns to 
account for warp take up, and a similar increase in 
weight for size added in slashing. As both the warp 
take up and size add weight, they may be grouped 
together as one item. 

In the above example the combined increase in 
weight due to take up and size is 13%. It is simpler 


to multiply by 1.13 than to take 13% and then add. 
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Town & State 


. . . would like the data showing how 
your Pick Counters save 12¢, cost 


3¢ and earn 9¢ per loom per week. 
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Both increase the value 

The weight of the cloth is figured in ounces be- 
cause a large variety of fabrics are sold as ounce 
goods. 

Instead of using 840 to convert yards into hanks 
when the result is in pounds, this formula uses 521% 
instead. 840 16 = 5215 yards per hank when re- 
sult is in ounces. 

To utilize the formula, first work out the con- 
stant on known fabrics you are running. Ordinarily 
you know the number of ends, number of warp yarn, 
spread in reed in inches, picks per inch, number of 
filling, and either ounce weight of cloth or yards 
per pound. 


For Example: 


16 
————_—_—————— = Ounces Per Yard. 
Yards per Pound 


Spread in Reed in Inches < 
Picks Per Inch 
= Ounces of Filling 





Number of Filling yarn & 521% 


Subtracting Ounce of Filling from Ounce Per 
Yard = Ounces of Warp. 
Ounces of Warp No. of Warp Yarn 
xX 521% 
Constant = 
Number of Ends 

Having derived a constant for several known 
fabrics, you will learn that the constant increases 
for heavier fabrics, i. e., print cloths being about 
1.13, broad cloths 1.20, tickings 1.25 and 12 ounce 
goods about 1.45. 

A little experience will show you how to judge 
what constant to use for new fabrics. You will then 
be able to work out any one unknown factor, when 
all others are known. 


Some Thoughts on Co-Operation. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I was agreeably impressed with two articles which 
recently appeared in COTTON, one entitled “Co-opera- 
tion” and the other “Criticism”. 


I wish to offer a few general remarks along the 
line of these two subjects which I hope will be of in- 
terest to your readers. 

The word “co-operation” has a wonderful meaning, 
and the value of that meaning to the textile industry 
cannot be over-estimated. Co-operation is a factor of 
major importance to the successful operation of any 
enterprise, and lucky is that organization which ap- 
preciates its true worth. In the cotton mill it should 
extend from the raw cotton to the finished product, 
and from the sweeper boy to the president of the mill. 
To this end, overseers, second hands, and section men, 
should feel as much responsibility for the finished 
product as they do for their own particular jobs. For, 
are we not all dependent on the successful operation 
of the mill for a livelihood? 

The carder’s interest should not end with the 
spare floor at the end of the speeders, but he should 
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follow the roving on through the spinning and watch 

how his “brain-child” behaves. He should visit the 
cloth room regularly, examine the seconds and ask 
himself the question: “For how much of this am I 
responsible?” He should endeavor to imbue his sub- 
ordinates with this spirit of responsibility. The card- 
er and spinner should enjoy the mutual confidence and 
respect of each other. They should feel free to ad- 
vise ‘each other of any defect or irregularity in the 
product of their respective departments, and should 
try to aid each other in devising means of correcting 
them before going to the superintendent with their 
troubles. ‘“Buck-passing” and “belly-aching” are 
deadly enemies of co-operation. 

Here is an instance of the lack of co-operation: 
While passing through the card room one day I no- 
ticed several frames stopped for doffing, and the frame 
hands running around looking for empty doff boxes. 
After a while one of them located a box half full of 
bobbins and refuse. He emptied out a part of this 
junk and proceeded to pitch off the roving on the bal- 
ance of it. The second hand spied the culprit and 
went looking for the section man, finding that greatly 
“over-worked” individual diligently propping up the 
desk and told him to “run that d frame hand off”. 
Wouldn’t a little co-operation in the way of providing 
empty doff boxes have paid better than running the 
frame hand off? Well, I can just hear some of you 
self-satisfied overseers saying now, “I don’t allow con- 
ditions like that to exist in my room.” 

Oh yeah! You “swivel-chair artists’! Try tak- 
ing some of the load off the seat of your trousers and 
putting it on your shoe soles, and see what is happen- 
ing in your rooms. You’ll be surprised. 

Some section men and second hands are so ob- 
sessed with their own importance and a superiority 
complex that they “can’t see the forest for the trees”. 
This attitude develops a spirit of antagonism between 
them and the help, which precludes any possibility of 
co-operation between these two factors;-and, to my 
way of thinking, this is where co-operation in the mill 
should begin. “A chain is no stronger than its weak- 
est link” is a true, if trite, saying. Therefore, it be- 
hooves us to keep the chain strong by repairing the 
weak links, or, replacing them with new ones if they 
are beyond repair. «a 

Those charged with the responsibility of the actual 
conditions of their rooms should be eternally on the 
alert, seeking out the small defects, or wrongs, which 
in time develop into large ones if not promptly cor- 
rected as soon as they appear. A thing that is not 
right must be wrong, and there is no plausible ex- 
cuse for a wrong thing to endure any longer than it 
is possible to correct it. In my opinion, that man is 
“dead from the neck up” who imagines that the con- 
ditions of his room are beyond improvement. The at- 
titude which I invariably take toward my work is, 
that there is nothing so near perfect but that it may 
be improved upon. This keeps me eternally on the 
lookout for better methods of doing things; looking 
for errors of omission as well as commission. 

To become self-satisfied, is to stop thinking, and 
when a man stops thinking, he dies (mentally any- 
way), and when he dies, they bury him. BILL (GA.) 
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A Study of the 1931 Ameritan Cotton Crop 
By Marshall Dilling 


T HE following study of the 1931 long staple cotton crop, 
prepared by The Arkwrights, Inc., shows that breaking 
strength of yarns spun from this cotton is below the stan- 
dard of previous crops. This conclusion was arrived at after 
an exhaustive study of the cotton showed that the weakness 
in breaking strength was due to the fibre itself rather than 
to any mechanical causes while the yarn was being spun. 


Continued complaints of the loss in breaking strength 
of the yarn led The Arkwrights to conduct a study of the 
cotton. The following report is based upon information 
secured from questionnaires sent to a large number of 
mills. The data was compiled and prepared for publica- 


tion by Marshall Dilling, president of The Arkwrights. 


N THE spring and summer of 1931 the weather and crop 

reports from the American cotton belt were of an unusu- 
ally optimistic nature, indicating that every element was 
favorable for a large yield of cotton of exceptionally good 
quality. The spinners of American cotton were expecting 
to find this crop of unusual spinning quality and were look- 
ing forward with interest to good running work with an 
improvement in the breaking strength of their yarns. 

When the picking time came the reports continued un- 
usually favorable, indicating that conditions had changed 
from exceptionally good growing to a good maturing and 
picking season. The weather was hot and dry, causing the 
cotton to open rapidly and offering unusual opportunities 
for harvesting the crop without damage by rains or other 
unfavorable conditions. 

‘When this cotton reached the spinners, they found in 
many cases that it was not coming up to their expecta- 
tions. Their work was not running as well and the expect- 
ed improvement in strength not only did not materialize 
but showed a very definite decline. Spinners began to in- 
vestigate their troubles, thinking it might be in the me- 
chanical equipment. Thorough inspection and adjustments 
were made where it was thought advisable, but little im- 
provement was found in the strength of the yarn. 

This trouble became fairly general with users of cotton 
from 1l-inch in length up. 

The Arkwrights, Inc., were requested to make an in- 
vestigation to find the cause of the trouble, and a remedy 
for it. 

In compliance with this request the following question- 
naire was sent out to a large number of mills using cot- 
ton l-inch and longer: 

A large number of answers were received, indicating 
the subject was of general interest. As was to be expected, 
various experiences and opinions were expressed. All were 
very definite in stating that cotton of the longer staple 
lengths were not equal in strength to the same staple lengths 
of former years. The information gained is condensed and 
summarized under the questions as asked in the question- 
naire. 


No. 1. Length of Staple Used. 


The answers to this question show these length staples 
were used by the per cent indicated. 


Staple = es 
length 4 4-82 3°1-16 18-82 11-8 15-82 .1 8-16 1 7-32 11-4: 15-16 
%of 
Users 14 10 6 20 4 23 4 11 10 
No. 2. Grade. 

The answer to this question shows the following grades 
used : 
Grade Strict Middling Middling Strict Low Middling 
Per cent of users_ - +7 44 9 


No. 3. Section of Country Grown In. 


The answer to this question shows the section of the 
eountry in which the cotton was grown: 
Section of Country Delta Carolina Western 
Per cent of users__-_-- Si - 665 31 + 
The information on Western cotton showed no mate- 
rial change from other years and is not considered fur 
ther in this study. 


No. 4. How Does the Quantity of Waste Compare with 
the 1930 Crop? 


COTTON 


Do your loom 


pickers last as 
long as <A 








The above picture shows a ,@q@ieem Leath- 
er Picker which was in continuous use /(/5 
hours per week for 103 weeks. During its 
time of service, it was estimated at the mill 
that the picker was struck more than 54 mil- 
lion times! 

This is just one instance of the tremen- 
dous enduring power of eadewm Textile 
Leathers. The above performance record is 
typical not only of pickers, but of ALL 
ppeaee Loom Leathers. 

Until you actually test ,@esdem Leathers 
on your own looms, you can’t appreciate 
fully the economy and trouble-free loom op- 
eration possible thru their use. 

and be 
(Send for 


We suggest a tr-al order now 


sure to get the genuine Geadetm 
booklet No. 101.) 


Other a@em Textile Leathers are: 


Check Straps 
Lug Straps 
Hold-up Straps 
Harness Straps 


Solid Round Leath:r 
Belting 


ee= 
jaan Picker Leathers 


2e= 
Fr ree 
Pe res 
Pr nm) 


Vanufactured erclusively by 


CHARLES 


oe COMPANY 


617-623 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Leather Curriers and Manufacturers of 
Tertile Leathers and Belting 
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Philadelphia 


DETAILS 
THAT COUNT 


Because Philadelphia Felts are 
made from the finest of raw ma- 
terials ... because they are manu- 
factured under the best of condi- 
tions, as to experience, men and 
machinery ... because they are 
rigidly inspected—you are assured 
of getting the utmost in felt cloths 
when you specify Philadelphia. 


Philadelphia specializes in Stamp- 
ing Blankets, Palmer Blankets for 
Sanforizing and Lapping Cloth 
for Printing. 


Our Southern Sales Manager, 
Clarence B. Seal, will gladly 
assist you on felt cloth prob- 
lems. Address inquiries to 
Philadelphia. 
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Felt Cloths 


PROVEN IN SERVICE 











PHILADELPHIA FELT COMPANY 


FRANKFORD, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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€ 


PRODUCTS 


BASED ON RESEARCH 





This new adhesive-colloid for 
Warp Dressing produces better 
cloth and cleaner looms at a 
surprising saving. 


G@eGani is 100% 
—contains no water or other 
inert vehicles. One barrel of 























effective 








HESE 


replaces several 
barrels of other sizing com- 
pounds and reduces the amount 
ef tallow and other softeners. 






grain of 











Let us demonstrate the 
economy and_=e surprising 
effectiveness of 









and draft. 





without obligation to you. 


THE HART PRODUCTS CORP. 


1440 BROADWAY NEW YORE CITY 





204 WEST McBEE AVE. 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 





calfskins are 

tanned and _ finished 
under rigid specifications 
and inspection to prevent 
roughing. The natural fine 
"Spinna Calf" 


assures perfect traverse 


AC.LAWRENCE> LEATH ER 2 CO. 






































SAWYER STREET 
PEABODY, MASS. 
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The answer to this question gives the following infor- 











mation: 

Less Same 1to05% More 6to10% More 
Delta Cotton 
Per cent of users None 57 36 7 
Carolina Cotton 
Per cent of users 35 43 22 None 





The amount of waste in cotton as shown by the above 
table should be valuable information for any mill and 
shows that proper grading and classification of cotton is 
essential not only to the quality and quantity of product 
but may mean much in the profit and loss account of the 
mill. (The Arkwright test of Mr. Oliver G. Murphy should 
prove a valuable study in connection with this matter as 
showing the variations in cotton grown in various sections 
of the country and under different weather conditions. ) 


No. 5. How Does Your Breaking Strength Compare with 


1930 Crop? 


The answers to this question give the following percent- 


ages: 








15% 6-10% 11-15% 16-20% 
Better Same Lower Lower Lower’ Lower 
Delta Cotton 
Per cent of users 2 19 29 32 10 8 
Carolina Cotton 
Per cent of users 40 60 None None None None 


A thorough study of the data given above will show 
that the delta cotton for the season of 1931 was very def- 
initely inferior in strength and the Carolina cotton showed 
a very definite improvement in strength. 


No. 6. How Does Your Breaking Strength Compare with 


Other Years? 
The answers to this question give the following infor- 
mation : 


No 1-5% 6-10% 11-15% 16-20% 
Record Better Same Lower Lower Lower Lower 





Delta Cotton 





Per cent of users 22 None 11 30 20 10 7 
Carolina Cotton 
Per cent of users None 53 47 None None None None 





A comparison of the above data with the data given in 
answer to Question No. 5 will show they run very close to- 
gether. They indicate that the 1931 delta crop was very 
inferior in strength as compared with former years and 
that the 1931 Carolina crop showed a decided improvement. 
No. 7. How Does the Spinning Quality Compare with the 
1930 Crop? 


The answers to this question give the following: 
Better Same _ 1-5% Off 6-10% Off 


Delta Cotton 





Per cent of users 14 10 34 12 
Carolina Cotton : 
Per cent of users - 60 1() None None 


It is usually expected that yarn with lower breaking 
strength will show a corresponding inerease in end break- 
age in spinning but the data shown in the answers to Ques- 
tions Nos. 5-6-7 clearly show that the running quality has 
not dropped in proportion to the lowered breaking strength. 


How Does the Weaving Quality Compare with the 
1930 Crop? 


No. 8. 


The majority of the mills to which the questionnaire 
was sent make yarns only and the answers to this question 
are therefore not aS numerous as the answers to the other 
questions. There are very definite reports that where the 
breaking strength was off the weaving quality was off in 
about the same proportion as the spinning quality. 


How Does the Appearance of Your Yarn and Cloth 


Compare with the 1930 Crop? 


No. 9. 


The answers to this question give the following informa- 
tion: 





Better Same Poorer 
Delta Cotton 2, ; say 
Per cent of users : & 32 $22 26 
Carolina Cotton : 
Z None 


Per cent of users 7 13 
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This Brand 


has meant First Quality 


LEATHER BELTING 


to two generations of 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE EXECUTIVES 


Your orders are solicited. 
Our guarantee protects your purchase. 
We Ship Quick! 


The Akron Belting Company > 
Akron, Ohio 


Direct Sales Representatives: 
L. L. HASKINS L. F. MOORE, 
P. O. Box No. 241 
Greenville, S. C. 


P. O. Box 1293 
Memphis, Tenn. 





Avoid Oil Stained Yarn 


Oil stained yarn—a waste of good cotton, can 
be avoided. Many of the foremost mills in 
the country now use NON-FLUID OIL, be- 
cause it stays on Roll Necks, instead of creep- 








ing out and spreading on rolls. 






NON-FLUID OIL gives better and more de- 
pendable lubrication at less cost per month. 
It reduces lubricant and labor cost and cor- 
rects which leads to uneven 
alignment and poor production. 







bearing wear 








Write today for testing sample and bu 


tin, “Lubrication f Textile Vachiner 





New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 
Main Office: 292 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
So. Agent, L. W Charlotte, N. C 










Thomason, 






WAREHOUSES 


Providence, R. 1 
Detroit, Mich. 
Spartanburg, 


Atlanta, Ga 
Charlotte, N. C 
Greenville, S. C 





Chicago, I. 
St. Louis, Mo 
New Orleans, La 






s. C 
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TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


UW US PAT OFFICER OOS FOREICN COUNTRIES 


MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 










Better Lubrication at Less Cost per Month 
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SIZING FINISHING 





REG_U.S.PAT. OFF 


Sole Agents United States and Canada— 


JOHN P. MARSTON COMPANY 


247 ATLANTIC AVE. 


ATLANTA HARNESS & REED 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


THE COMPLETE — 
SERVICE YOU’VE 


BEEN LOOKING 
FOR 


Drying cams now repaired 
or rebuilt here in the South. 
=} Old shells repaired, or new 
shells furnished promptly at 
s considerable saving to your 
mills. Why not write in for 
‘information ? 


GASTONIA TEXTILE SHEET METAL WORKS 
222 E. LONG ST. GASTONIA, N. C. 


UVANUFACTURERS OI! 


HARNESS REEDS 


COTTON — MAIL EYE COTTON — DUCK 
SELVAGES ALL METAL 
SPECIAL TWIST CABLE SLASHER-COMBS-STRIKING 
NUMBERED DUCK ALUMINUM HEDDLE FRAMES 


All Standard Types Heddle Frames and Heddle Frame Parts 





Satisfactory Service Since 1919 


Main 0517-8 ATLANTA, GEORGIA P. O. Box 1375 


Manufacturers and Rebuilders of Drying Cans, Card Screens 
and Spinning Cylinders. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Cotton Mercerized Tapes, - 
Spool Tapes, Bindings and 
Narrow Fabrics for Under- ° 
wear and other Trades. 


Stocks warehoused at Spartanburg and Greenville, S. C. and addresses listed below. 


ACME STEEL COMPANY 


General Offices: 2840 Archer Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
ATLANTA, 603 Stewart Ave. 8.W. BROOKLYN, 219 36th St. NEW ORLEANS, Masonic Temple Bldg. 


Weimar Bros. 


Phone Connections 
Works: 2046-48 Amber Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








ECC 


WRIGHT MACHINE COMPANY 


Builders of Special Textile Machinery 


Cut Gears — Generated Bevel Gears 
GRANITE FALLS, N. C. 


— 
AND CARBON PAPERS 


MADE TO OVERSERVE—NOT TO UNDERSELL 
ZS Manufactured by 

Let N E THE MILLER-BRYANT-PIERCE COMPANY 

Est. 1896 AURORA, ILLINOIS 

GEORGIA BRANCH: 219-223 WALTON BLDG., ATLANTA 









GASTONIA, 


BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS 


MANUFACTURERS OF TEXTILE MACHINERY PARTS ; 
Cut Gears—Cast Tooth Gears 


Parts for Kitson Pickers, Nasmith Combers, Whitin 
Combers. General Textile Repairs. 


NORTH CAROLINA | 


BARBER MANUFACTURING CO. 
Spinning Tape Specialists 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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The answers indicated that the Delta cotton was smooth 
improve- 
than 


in appearance and feel and showed some 
ment in appearance but there was more unevenness 
usual and this detracted from the appearance. 

The Carolina cotton showed a decided 
appearance over the 1931 crop as indicated by 
cent which showed improvement and none 
the appearance had been lowered. 


and soft 


the 57 


Find a What in Your 


Cause? 


No. 10. If You 
is the 


Differe HCE, 


It was not expected that sp'nners in general would know 
they 
was 


the cause of any difference that may be found, as 
would only be expected to know the effect. But it 
desirous of getting their opinions of the cause for the bene 


fit of present needs and for what it may mean to the future. 








The answers to this question give the following infor- 
mation: 
- 
S = ei 
= Dn os = 
| he me | 
S§ ge £6 85 
Delta Cotton 
Per cent of use Ts. 31 18 8 9 6 6 
Carolina Cotton No Opinion setter Season 
Per cent of users a7 $3 


The general opinion was that the delta crop for 1951 
was inferior in quality and therefore these are the opin- 
ions of the cause of this inferiority, while the majority 
opinion is that the Carolina crop was superior in quality 


and therefore these are their opinions of the cause of the 
improvement. 


No. 11. What Have You Done to Remedy Any Trowbles 
You Found? 
The answers to this question give the following infor- 
mation : 
- 
& 


\Changed to 
|Longer Staple 
More Waste 


Took Out 








Delta Cotton 


Per cent _of users 27 5 a 
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Delta Cotton 
Per cent of users S 10 3 
Carolina Cotton—Report no remedies needed 


~ 








Sixty per cent of those who had changed to longer sta- 


ple cotton took out more waste, put in more twist and re- 
adjusted roll settings, report that these things had only 
helped in a small way and that they had not been able to 


get the break of former years. 


CONCLUSION 


The conclusion reached in this study is that the delta 
cotton crop of 1931 has the following characteristics: 

1. Has more waste than 1930 crop. 

2. Has lower breaking weight than 1930 crop. 

3. Has lower breaking weight than other years. 

4. Does not spin as well as 19530 crop. 

5. The longer staples show more inferiority than the 


shorter staples. 

6. More undeveloped 
crop. 

The cause of these characteristics evidently 
weather conditions prevailing during the picking season, 

No methods of manufacturing have been found that will 
overcome these troubles and produce yarn equal to yarns 
made in former years. 

This study shows that the Carolina staple 1931 
is superior to the crop of 1930 in that it has more strength 
and better spinning qualities. 


and immature fibers than 1930 


was the 


crop of 


improvement in 
per 
indicating that 


Opinion 
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TRADE MAREK 


MERROW 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFP. 


HIGH SPEED 
TRIMMING AND OVER- 
SEAMING OVEREDGING 

AND SHELL STITCH 

MACHINES 


FOR USE IN THE FABRI- 
CATION OF KNITTED AND 
WOVEN GOODS OF ALL 
KINDS. 


—200 VARIETIES FOR 200 PURPOSES— 


WRITE 


FOR DETAILS REGARDING 


MERROW STYLES 60ABB AND 60D3B MACHINES 


16 LAUREL STREET 


E. W. Hollister, 
P. O. Box 563, Charlotte, N. C. 


J. 


WwW. 


& 


H. Platt, 


MULHOUSE, 


PRODUCING A FLAT BUTTED SEAM (AS ILLUS- 
TRATED BELOW) TO FACILITATE SUBSEQUENT 


PROCESSING OF TEXTILES 





FINISHERS REPORT DEFINITE SAVINGS BOTH 
IN LABOR AND FABRIC. LET US DEMONSTRATE 
WORK OF THESE MACHINES ON YOUR OWN 


PRODUCT. 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONN., U. S. A. 


Southern Representatives: 


R. B. Moreland, 
P. O. Box 895, Atlanta, Ga. 





PLATT FRERES, 
BOULEVARD DE LYON, ROUBAIX, FRANCE 


Platt’s Metallic Card Clothing Co. 


P. O. BOX 407, LEXINGTON, N. C. 
Byron Works, 
Other Continental Branches in ROUEN, 
BARC ELONA, TORINO, 
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Write for information. 
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The booklets or catalogs briefly men- 
foned below may be obtained by any 
reader of COTTON who will write to 
the Company isewing them or te 
COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 

52. The Lincoln Twin Dise Floor Machine 


—showing the many advanta ef clean, 
sanitary floors, the saving of ¢ and laber 
through using floor cleaning machines and 
describing in detail the various models ef 
Lincola floor machines. Lincoln-Sehlueter 
Floor Machinery Oo., 218 W. Grand Ave., 
Obieago, Ill. 

54. Shipper’s Handy Helper—aA forty-eight 
page booklet giving valuable information on 
shipping problems, including suggestions on 
packing, marking, numbering aad invoicing 
shipments and describing the principal items 

merally used in shipping departments. 

outhern Shippers Supply Oo., 118 Oceurtland 


St, B.E., Atlanta, Ga 

65. In ef Analysis fer the 
Layman—aAn eight page boeklet explaining 
what the various terms used in fatty ei] and 
sulfonated ofl analysis mean, enabling the 
erdinary textile man without chemical eduea- 
tien to interpret the various chemical anal- 
Ps National Oil Products Oo., Harrison, 

56. Technical Service Data—giving infor- 
mation on processes of textile manufacture 
im the use of eils, softeners, ete. National 
Oil Products Oe., Harrison, N. J. 

57. Reducing Textile Oests and Troubles 
telling all about the benefits of water treat 
ment. Permutit Oo., 440 Fourth Ave., New 
Yerk, N. Y. 

61. Belt User's Book—76-page book with 
suggestions, rules, tables and eharts helpful 
ia the purchasing, application, use and care 
ef belting. J. E Rhoads and Son, 85 Nerth 
6th Street, Philadelphie, Pa. 

62. Bubber Products for the Textile Ip 
dustry—e 40-page booklet giving a wealth of 
information on the proper selection, installa- 
tion and operation of rubber belts, together 
with charts showing horsepower rating pul- 
ley sizes, V-belt sizes, also information on all 
types of hose and rubber covered rolls used 
im the textile industry. Manhattan Rubber 
Mfg. Division of Raybestos-Manhattan Ine., 
Passsie, N. J. 

63. 6-W Paint Standardisation Plan—val- 
table booklet telling how protective coatings 
ean effect economies in plant operation and 
maintenance, describing how each surface is 
finished to best meet its specific needs, giving 
ideal lighting and sanitary conditions and 
economies in increased production. Sherwin- 
Williams Oo., 601 Oanal Rd., Oleveland, Ohio. 

64. Efficiency and Performance of SEF 
Roller B Spindles—A twelve page 
booklet showing the advantages in power 
eonsumption, increased production, savings in 
lubrication, increased yarn breakage strength 
to be secured through roller bearing spindles. 
SEF Industries, Inc., 40 East 84th St., New 
York, N. Y. 

65. Why Cooper Hewitt Light is Better 
Than Daylight—a 16-page booklet explain- 
ing in detail the importance of good lighting 
and the necessity of proper quality as well 
as proper quantity of light. General Elec. 
Vapor Lamp Oo., Hoboken, N. J. 

66. Brensfield’s Patent Portable Auto-Feed 
Weedle Peint Grinder No. 176, describing s 
new departure in card grinding—John Heth- 
erington & Sons, Inc., 250 Devonshire St., 
Boston, Mass. 

67. Specification and Size book, I-31, con- 
venient reference book giving complete in- 
formation and prices on Rockwood Short- 
Center Drive for textile machines. Rockwood 
Manufacturing Company, Indianapolis, Indi- 
ana. 

68. Rockwood Pulley Specificati a ref- 
erence booklet giving complete specifications 
of 2,540 stock sizes of pulleys. Rockwood 
Manufacturing Company, Indianapolis, Indi- 
ana. 

69. Monel Metal Bquipment for the Tex- 
tile Industry—a 50-page buyer's guide and 
catalog with more than 100 illustrations of 
various items of monel metal dyehouse equip- 
ment. International Nickel Company, Inc., 
67 Wall St., New York, N. Y. 

70. Fafnir Ball Bearings for One-Process 
Pickers—outlining the advantages of ball 
bearings in guaranteeing smooth accurate mo- 
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EXTILE BOOKLETS 
Y Worth Writing For! 


tion particularly on eveners, as well as unin- 
terrupted production, ease of operation and 
cleanliness of bearing units throughout the 
one-process pickers. Fafnir Bearing Oom- 
pany, New Britain, Oonn. 

71. Short Outs to Power Transmission— 
A 74-page handbook for belt users, incorpo- 
rating the most important phases of prac- 
tical belting practices, including considera- 
tions in belt buying, care of belts, making 
belt joints, belt calculations, causes of belt 
troubles, etc. Flexible Steel Lacing Oom- 
pany, 4619 Lexington Street, Ohicago, Ill. 

72. The Merrow Butted Seam—aA 16-page 
booklet defining and illustrating the Butted 
seam, describing its properties and outlining 
some of the advantages to be gained by its 
use in textile fabrics. The Merrow Machine 
Oo., Hartford, Conn. 

73. New Reeves Oatalog T-S2—A treatise 
on efficiency speed eontrol—including valu- 
able information of special importance to 
textile industry men and production execu- 
tives outlining advanced methods of speed 
regulation. Reeves Pulley Oompany, Colum- 
bus, Indiana. 

74. Oelgate-Palmolive-Peet Bulletin No. T- 
22—booklet giving complete details of de 
gumming and dyeing in a single bath with 
soap. Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Oo., 919 North 
Michigan Ave., Ohicago, Illinois. 

75. The Facts About Armstrong’s Seam- 
less Cerk Cets—aA helpful book containing 
plain facts, cost studies based on actual mill 
records, expert analysis, complete details on 
the advantages of Armstrong’s Seamless Cork 
Cots. Armstrong Cork Company, 923 Arch 
Street, Lancaster. Pa. 

76. Jointite Cork Products—Giving infor- 
mation on the uses of cork for insulation 
purposes, including useful data, specifica 
tions, tables, and charts for roof insulation, 
refrigeration, sound-proofing, heat prevention, 
heat conservation, vibration deadening, and 
condensation prevention. It contains concise 
and valuable data on all of these subjects, as 
well as photographs and drawings showing 
specific examples of various types of con- 
struction, test curves, etc. Oopy sent free 
to anyone interested in any of these sub- 
jects. Mundet Cork Corp., 450 Seventh Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 

77. Bulletin T 200—illustrating and de- 
scribing the new Reeves Variable Speed 
Drive for spinning and twister frames, ex- 
plaining its many distinct advantages, and 
giving charted results of exacting tests. 
Reeves Pulley Company, Oolumbus, Indiana. 

78. Booklet L 1289 A, Loom Motors and 
Control—giving details of the low installa- 
tion, operating and maintenance cost of 
Westinghouse Loom Motors. Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company, Room 
2 N, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

79. Diamond Alkali Handbook—Containing 
useful information relative to Soda _ Ash, 
Caustic Soda, and Liquid Chlorine. Diamond 
Alkali Co., Koppers Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa, 

80. Alkaline and Other Detergents—a twen- 
ty page booklet on alkaline and other deter- 
gents and their function in textile processing 
and general cleaning operations. Diamond 
Alkali Co., Koppers Bldg., Pittsburgh, Penna. 

83. Leather Belting—‘‘The Belt That 


Puts The Pull in the Pulley’’—an 80 page 
handbook on the selection and operation of 
leather belting, giving horsepower tables and 
many pages of useful engineering data, by 
E. F. Houghton & Co., 240 W. Somerset St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

84. Stock Lubricants—How to select, mix 
and apply the proper lubricant for any type 
of stock is told in this 84 page booklet 
‘*‘Houghton on Woolen and Worsted Stock 
Lubvricants’’ by E. F. Houghton & Co., 240 
W. Somerset St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


87. Morehead Back-to-Boiler System—-An 
interesting 44 page booklet. giving helpful 
information regarding the Morehead Back 
to-Boiles System. Morehead Manufacturing 
Co., Department C, Detroit, Michigan. 

1. Cotton Picking, Oarding and Spinning 
—Oovered by three different catalogs. Pick- 
ing eatalog covers Opening and Picking Ma- 
ebinery; Card Room cataleg cevers Cards, 
Combers and Roving Frames: Yarn Maehin- 
ery catalog covers Spinning, Twisting, Spcel- 
ing, Quilling and Reeling By Whitin Ma- 
chine Works, Whitinsville, Mass. 

2. Pepperell Bquipment—i6 page illustrat- 
ed beoklet, showing High Speed Warping 
frem cones as adopted by Pepperel]) Manu- 
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facturing Company after thorough experi- 
ments. Ssctabianion and product photographs. 
Issued by Universal Winding Oompany, Bes- 
ton, Mass. 

rq New Methods of Opening Cotton, also 
‘*Brown’’ Automatic Mixing and Cleaning 
Distributor — Illustrated booklets showing 
advantages of Centrif-Air Ootton Oleaning 
System. Pamphiets also on better picking 
and carding and pneumatic trunk line clean- 
er. Issued by Centrif-Air Machine Company, 


‘a’, =. 

8. ‘‘Textile Brushes’’—10 page booklet 
fllustrating brushes for cleaning every part of 
mill. By Gastonia Brush Oo., Gastonia, N. O. 

10. Leathers, Textile—Booklet No. 101, 48 
pages. Illustrated. Showing BONDARON 
Check Straps—Lug Straps—Harness Straps 
—Pickers—Belting, both round and fiat, ete. 
Horsepower tables and other interesting in- 
formation. By Oharles Bond Oompany, 617 
Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

11. Whitinsville Rings—16 page illustrat- 
ed booklet. Describing ring manufacture, 
measurements, types, uses. How to deter- 
mine flange sizes. By Whitinsville Spinning 
Ring OCo., Whitinsville, Mass. 

15. The Powers System of Thermostatic 
Oontrol—‘‘Slasher Room is Bottle-Neck of 
Textile Mill.’" 18 page illustrated booklet 
showing importance of proper treatment of 
cloth in slasher room and advantages of Ther- 
mostet over hand control. Also room tem- 
perature control illustrations. Issued by 
Se aa - % lator Oo., 2789 Greenview Ave., 

cago, . 

18. Popular Industrial Chemistry—162- 
pege handbook for dyers, chemists, finishers, 
purchasing agents. By Kali Manufacturing 
— 1404 No. Front 8t., Philadelphia, 


20. Bi and 
Printing Toe wine betes beoklet eon- 


taining interesting information on faults and 
methods in finishing goods, useful tables and 


— By Bosson & Lane, Atlantic, 
was. 
21. Warp & and Oemposition ef Cet- 


ising 
tem—Folder containing reprints of articles 
carried by textile publications of interest to 
progressive mill superintendents. By Seydel- 
Woeley Oo; 748 Rice St., Atlanta, Ga. 

22. Tragaszol and Its Uses—Booklet, 60 
pages, constituents and properties—Dissolv- 
ing and preparation—sising and dressing of 
yarns—eloth finishing—miscellaneous. By 
John P. Marston Oo., 247 Atlantic Ave., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

23. Practice of Rayon Sizing in American 
Mills, Raygemm, Lakoe Gum—Three booklets 
en products fer sising and finishing rayon 
and other textiles, presented by Stein Hall 
4 Ine., 285 Madison Ave., New Yerk, 

25—‘‘Lupegum’’ and ‘‘Menepole Oil’’— 
Two booklets on textile sising and finishing 
products. Jacques Wolf & Oompany, Pas- 
saic, N. J. 

28. Akren Belting —Practical rules and 
general information for users of belting with 
belting catalog. By Akron Belting Oo., 
Akron, Ohio. 

29. Continueus Card Stripper—A 26 page 
booklet describing in detail continuous card 
strippers, their advantages, the power re- 
quired to operate, ete. Saco-Lowell Shops, 
147 Milk 8t., Boston, Mass. 

30. Lubrication of Textile Machinery—s2 
pages, illustrated. Data covering the eco- 
nomical lubrication of all textile machines. 
New York and New Jersey Labricant Oo., 
292 Madison Ave., Mew York, N. Y. 

$8. Sleasiness im Full Fashioned Knitting 
—Illustrated survey with samples of fabrie 
showing causes of sleasiness and methods to 
be employed in eliminating it.—By Textile 
Machine Works, Reading, Pa. (This com- 
pany also issues parts catalog for Reading 
full fashioned machine with general informs- 
tion on subject of fall fashioned knitting.) 

41. Budget Centrol—40-page booklet show- 
ing how each part of business budget should 
be prepared and prineiples of its effective 
operation together with a summary of bene- 
fits. By Ernst & Ernst, accountants, 27 
Oedar Street, New York, NW. Y. (This com- 
pany also has available booklets on 
Costs, Business Oontrel Through Analysis, 
The Better Wage, Factors te Oonsider in 
Working Out Mergers.) 

42. Textiles and the Telephone Typewriter 
—6 page booklet on telephone typewriter 
service for communication between mills sad 
selling houses. By American Tel and Tel. 
Oo., Long Lines Department, Atlanta, Ga. 

44. Points of Interest in and Around At 
lanta—86 pages. Tilustrated, describing 
places of seenie and historie interest in At- 
Janta in particular, and the Seutheast in 
general. Atlanta Biltmore Hotel, West 
Peachtree, Fifth, Sixth @ Oypress Sts., At- 
lanta, Ga. 

45. Fidelity Universa] Ribbers—aA forty- 
eight page booklet shewing the advantages 
and many styles ef ribbed fabrie and de 
seribing in detail and illustrating the latest 
developments in ribbers. Sent free en re 
quest by Fidelity Machine Cc., 3968 Fraak- 
ferd Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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FITS THE WAY 
A GLOVE FITS 


Glove fingers are gusseted to fit 
smoothly; and that same principle, 
applied to stocking feet, produced 


the exclusive “Gussetoe.” 


The “Gussetoe” is knitted in; it gives 


a foot the natural “depth” that means 






snug fit without strain. Hosiery made on 


Scott & Williams’ machines has this sales 


argument in its favor! 


“THIS IS THE 
SCOTT & WILLIAMS 
MACHINI 


Mesubischad £65 


SCOTT & WILLIAMS 
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Kstablished 1872 


STANDARD -TRUMP 


BROS. MACHINE CO., INC. 


366 BROADWAY NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Sole U.S. for the Komet Knitter, manufactured by the 
Engineering Company of Leicester, England. 


representatives Bentley 


Let us send you samples and detailed information on any type of hose. 
i IT . Y 'yy d 


Sleaziness 


E can't have too much discussion on sleazi- 

ness, because it's an ever present problem 
with all of us, say our readers. In this article Mr. 
White covers the usually recommended suggestions 
for tracing out the causes from a mechanical stand- 
point, and adds some helpful suggestions in connec- 
tion with the dyeing and finishing processes . . 


What Can Be Done to Correct It? 


ULL-FASHIONED hosiery as well as hosiery knitted 
F on circular knitting machines is sometimes 

marred in appearance by irregular, uneven 
shaped loops, distorted stitches running for short or 
long lengths in the courses of the knitting, and up 
and down the leg of the stocking in mosaic patterns 
and crepy effects, presenting one of the greatest 
difficulties in knitting hosiery—Sleaziness, meaning: 
lacking firmness of texture. 

In spite of the fact that much has been written 
and advice freely given on how to prevent this evil that 
is confronting every hosiery manufacturer, the causes 
are many, and when one source of sleaziness is 
checked up and corrected the trouble is not eliminat- 
ed except insofar as that particular cause is con- 
cerned, and the checking up must be continued until 
all causes that are liable to produce defective hosiery 
are looked into and removed. 


What Causes Sleaziness? 


The Reading full-fashioned knitting machine 
manufacturers have this to say in regard to sleazi- 
ness in hosiery: “Sleaziness may be caused at any 
point in the manufacture of the stocking from the 
throwing of the silk to the last operation in finish- 
ing, and it is impossible to determine by examina- 
tion just what the cause is; therefore we may out- 
line the causes as follows: 

1 Uneven silk. 

2. Improper winding. 

(A) Non-uniform winding 
(B) Winding solution 
(C) Improperly conditioned 


3. Incorrect yarn tension on knitting machine 

4. Dirty felts and moistening troughs 

5. Running dry silk 

6. Rebounding of sinkers 

7. Too much clearance between the verge plate 
and the sinker butt 

8. Misalignment of needle bars, sinker heads and 


jack beds 
9. Misaligned needles (too back or front) 
10. Worn out sinkers 
11. Knocking over not hard enough 
12. Dyeing 
(A) Incomplete degumming 
(B) Too many stockings in net 
(C) Overworking.” 
The foregoing outline will give the reader a direct 
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in Hosiery 


By Noel D. White. 


idea as to the cause of the trouble, and where to check 
up in the course of manufacture. Checking up on 
the above to correct them then should be the essen- 
tial thing to do in order to eliminate sleaziness from 
the hosiery. Keeping constantly on the watch, and 
seeing that the adjustments are correct and kept so 
at all times will go a long way toward eliminating 
sleaziness. 

In dyeing and finishing much of the sleaziness 
caused in the knitting room can be covered up or re- 
moved provided the operations are watched care- 
fully from the time the hosiery is put in the degum- 
ming bath until it is stretched out on the inspection 
table. More goods are spoiled in the dyehouse when 
processed by incompetents than in any other parts 
of the mill. It is hard to understand why a manu- 
facturer will invest $10,000 in a knitting machine and 
use it to make a fabric of the most expensive fiber 
and then take a chance of having goods of inferior 
quality by putting them in charge of someone who, 
not having enough experience, will punish them in 
a dyeing machine until the resulting finished prod- 
uct is far from being first-class, but this is actualiy 
the case in many mills this writer is acquainted with. 


Degumming to Reduce Sleaziness. 


The first operation to watch is the degumming 
bath. It is immaterial whether soap or boil-off oil 
is used for degumming, the bath must be prepared 
with enough detergent and emulsifying agents to 
dissolve the sericine covering of the silk and also 
the different oils and softener used by the throwster 
and knitter in their processing operation and remove 
it from the hosiery in the shortest possible time. 
Thirty (30) minutes for the finer numbers, and for- 
ty-five (45) minutes for the service weight hosiery, 
should be ample time to thoroughly degum a lot of 
hosiery. 

The sericine will swell up at first when the goods 
are immersed in a warm soap bath. This will stretch 
and exert a pull on the loop of the knitting and any 
distortion that may be in it will get into its proper 
shape, also any oil spots or dirty streaks will emul- 
sify and easily come out of the goods if the bath is 
not too hot. To run the goods at a temperature of not 
above 140 degrees F. for 10 or 15 minutes will re- 
move most of the sleaziness that is not caused by 
knitting that is too loose and can only be helped by 
special treatment in finishing. 

The bath is then brought to a temperature of 205 
degrees F., which is sufficient to degum completely 
any kind of silk fabric in the time stated above. The 
amount of soap, boil-off oil, and other detergent is 
determined by the quality of the water at hand. If 
soft water is at hand 12 per cent to 16 per cent of 
soap, or its equivalent of boil-off oil, is enough, but 
if hard water only is available more soap is neces- 
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You can count on 
CHARDONIZE 





















From the moment the uniform, well-wound cones come 
into your mill, on through every process of manufacture 
and selling, Chardonize dull lustre yarn will contribute to 
your chances for profit. 


Ask fixers and knitters about the running quality of Char- 
donize. They will tell you, “Fewer breaks”, “Smoothest 
yarn we ever had on the machines,” “Saves us time”. 


Then, when your merchandise is ready for the market, 
show the Chardonize label to buyers. You won't have to 
sell the yarn-quality or fashion-rightness of your product. 
The label will do that. For it is the merchants themselves 
who first acclaimed Chardonize nationally—who are today 
advertising Chardonize by name to millions of women from 
coast to coast. Through advertisements in more than 900 
newspapers in the first five months of 1932 alone, they 


have, of their own accord, added to the already nation. 
wide demand for Chardonize stockings. 

Today, if you are to sell it, your product must be right— 
in quality, price and acceptance. You dare take no unnec- 
essary chances. Stick to Chardonize, the established, de- 
pendable, dull lustre yarn. Chardonize will back you up— 
in mill and market. 


TUBIZE-GHATILLON CORPORATION 


2 PARK AVENUE + NEW YORK 
MAKERS OF VISCOSE, NITROCELLULOSE AND ACETATE YARNS 
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sary, also an addition of soda ash, phosphate or sili- 
cate of soda must be made to increase the alkalinity 
of the bath and prevent the formation of calcium and 
magnesium soap which will impregnate the goods 
and will be very hard to remove afterwards. 

The degummed hosiery should be washed thor- 
oughly to insure good dyeing, free from blemishes, 
and also to remove all the soap and oil that would 
otherwise interfere with the delustering to which all 
hosiery must be subjected today to make a saleable 
stocking. When dyeing in the boil-off bath the goods 
must also be washed free of these agents which are 
the cause of uneven delustering and chalk mark that 
streaks the hosiery and disfigures it to an alarming 
degree. 


Too Many Stockings in Bag. 


It was stated that too many stockings in a bag 
will cause sleaziness in the hosiery. That is because 
the excessive pressure of the silk against the mesh- 
es of the bag tends to distort the loops out of shape. 
With bags of regular size three (3) dozen pair of 
hosiery of service weight, and four (4) dozen of the 
finer grade is the proper amount. In working in the 
paddle, or in the drum type of machine, the goods 
are circulated through the liquor and when worked 
for an undue length of time they become tangled up 
tight and in this condition level and even dyeing 
are not possible. Also, when the goods are tightening 
up in knots when they are untangled they will be 
found in a very sleazy condition. The proper pro- 
cedure is to remove the hosiery from the machine, 
give them a slight whizzing in the extractor, dis- 
entangle them carefully and replace in the bag as 
loosely as possible, then put back in the machine to 
complete the dyeing to pattern and finish them. 


Overworking in the Dye Bath. 


To obtain perfectly dyed hosiery it should be 
worked the shortest possible time. With a correct 
formula a lot of hosiery should be dyed a perfect 
match in fifty (50) minutes to one (1) hour. In this 
way, the silk is left in good condition with a lofty 
feel and no danger of sleaziness caused by the dye- 
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ing. Sometimes the dyeing has to be carried on a 
little longer to allow for additions to be made to the 
dyeing bath in order to obtain a good match. An 
extra boil to insure a level job will not hurt the 
goods, but prolonged boiling and too long working 
in a dyeing machine will surely not help the final 
results and the abused hosiery will show up in 
sleazy stockings, chafed marks, broken fibers, dis- 
torted and unsightly patches which no amount of 
care in finishing will ever cover up or eliminate. 
The result will be a lot of seconds and costly in- 
ferior goods. 


Finishing to Cover Up Sleaziness. 


A great deal of sleaziness can be covered up and 
eliminated from hosiery by a careful use of sizings, 
fillers, and gums prepared by expert hands and ap- 
plied judiciously. Most hosiery knitted today is so 
flimsy, knitted with so little and so fine silk that un- 
less a filler, or some collodial compound is used in 
finishing it cannot be boarded to look like first- 
class goods. Then, too, silk hosiery has to be delus- 
tered, as fashions demands that the natural brillian- 
cy of silk be dulled to give the wearer the appear- 
ance of being barelegged. 

The dyed goods are first delustered at 110 de- 
grees F. with a carefully selected dull finish. This 
may be a barium salt (sulphate or chloride); if the 
latter is used it is usually dissolved with the proper 
amount of sodium sulphate (Glauber salt), or an 
aluminum or titanium compound. Of late there have 
been so many delusterers offered to the trade that 
the choice may be left to the dyer, who after proper 
testing, may easily find the one best adapted to his 
needs. When a very high dullness is requested it 
may be necessary to deluster in two baths and two 
different compounds because otherwise the high 
power of only one delusterer may change the shade 
so much that re-dyeing again to pattern may have to 
be resorted to, or the amount of the dull finish re- 
quired may interfere with the filler and sizing com- 
pound, and break down the finishing solution, mak- 
ing a mess of the whole bath with very unpleasant 
results, streaks, spots, bullets, and “nigger heads”. 
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The Wildman Body Machine has met the | 
approval of all the makers of finest Rayon. 


WILDMAN MANUFACTURING CO. 
Norristown, Pa. 
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To deluster in two baths, first 5 per cent to 6 per 
cent of the strongest dull finish is applied to the 
dyed and rinsed hosiery in a warm bath (105 degrees 
F.) for about twenty (20) minutes, rinsed, and then 
in a second bath with another and milder dull finish 
where the sizing may be added after a few minutes 
and goods finished from this bath without rinsing. 

In a mild delusterer solution, after the goods 
have been worked for fifteen (15) or twenty (20) 
minutes, may be added the carefully dissolved gum 
or any sizing preparation the dyer has chosen and 
the lot worked for fifteen (15) minutes longer to 
thoroughly impregnate the goods which are then 
taken out and whizzed ready for the boarding room. 
Whizzing should also be regulated that goods must 
not be extracted too dry but enough of the finishing 
bath be left so that the hosiery will not dry too speedi- 
ly to give the boarders a chance to pull down and 
smooth out any wrinkle or distortion that may be 
found on the stocking while it is drying. 
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In conclusion, let me state that while sleaziness 
is a defect with which most hosiery mills are trou- 
bled, it can be eliminated to a great extent by watch- 
ing every step of the processing and if, in spite of 
all, some of it can not be altogether avoided when 
it leaves the knitting room, the dyer who has the 
proper training can do a great deal in removing it 
provided he has the co-operation of the boarders. 
In other words, every step in the production of first- 
class hosiery has to be watched, and every operation 
from throwing the silk to finishing the hosiery must 
be supervised by experts in their special line, or re- 
sults will not be of the The tendency of 
ing the buck” has to be out of 
and every operator from the throwster, who prepares 
the silk thread, to the 
finished product, must co-operate and work together, 
for only in this way can sleaziness in hosiery be 
kept down to a minimum—if not altogether 
nated. 


. sé . . 
best. pass- 


discarded as date, 


boarder, who delivers the 


elimi- 





A Report on Installations of Full-Fashioned 
Machines. 


STUDY of the analysis of full-fashioned hosiery 
Be scatiine installations last year as supplied by the 
industrial research department of the University of 
Pennsylvania, whose latest survey was released June 
8, reveals, virtually, that the beginning of declines in 
hosiery prices to present record low levels was ac- 
companied by an increase in the installation of 45- 
gauge equipment. 

Of the 1931 installations, which were quite lim- 
ited in number of machines, 45-gauge represented 
69.6 per cent leggers and 66.2 per cent footers, com- 
paring with 15.3 and 25.5 per cent, respectively, of 
42-gauge, according to a tabulated statement con- 
tained in Dr. George W. Taylor’s report of the re- 
cent survey, in which he stresses sections per ma- 
chine as the unit of measurement for new equip- 
ment. Installations in 1931 were of 339 leggers, to- 
taling 7,276 sections, and 110 footers, of an aggre- 
gate of 2,584 sections. 

What had been foreshadowed in 1930 as to 39- 
gauge was disclosed in the survey for last year, 
when not a single machine of that gauge was added 
to the industry’s equipment. In 1930, as shown in a 
survey made last year by the 
installation of 39-gauge was around one-tenth of one 
per cent of the total. In that year, installation of 42- 
gauge was 35.9 per cent of the whole, while by last 
year it had dropped to 16.5 per cent. Thus, it is seen, 
the period of lowest prices for probably all time 
finds 45- the dominating gauge, the type on which 
recently the keenest competition was developed, in 
Macy’s, New York, pricing it 69 cents a pair, accom- 
panied by a statement “the stockings which it adver- 
tised had stood the test for quality in the store’s 
laboratory.” 


Taylor organization, 


In 1980, installation of 48-gauge represented 10.5 
per cent of the total while last year the installation 


There 
trary, an increase in installation of 5l-gauge to 6.2 
per cent from 2.2 per cent of the whole. The 1931 
installation of 54-and 57-gauge machines combined 


was on the 


dropped to eight per cent. 


was slightly less than one per cent of the total, while 
in 1930 54-gauge was 1.2 

The 449 machines —install- 
ed last year, according to Dr. Taylor’s summary, rep- 


per cent. 


leggers and footers 


resented only three per cent of the 14,965 machines 
reported in place on March 1, 1932. From 1902 to 
1931, the machinery building companies reported, 
the installations total 16,985. Retirement from the 
industry in the 29 years was, therefore, 2020 ma- 
chines. 

Due probably to the desire of numbers of man- 
ufacturers to have one knitter, with a helper, oper- 
per 


20-section 


last year’s in- 
This 


sharp increase over each of the three years preced- 


ate two machines, 62.5 cent of 


stallations were leggers. was a 


ing. Installations of 20-section equipment attained 
its peak in 1926, when it 
of the whole. 
steadily increased, amounting last year to 45.5 per 
cent of the aggregate of footers. Installations of 
28-section footers were 20 per cent of the aggregate, 
the highest in any year except 1930, when it was re- 
ported at 22.1 per cent. 


amounted to 67.6 per cent 
The number of sections of footers has 


Dr Taylor’s report makes mention of installation 
of “a small number of single-unit machines in 1931” 
and states that in addition to new machinery, 
and mesh tackle installed generally on a great por- 
tion of the total number of machines have actually 
resulted in a marked change in the machinery situa- 
tion.” 


“Lace 


Outstanding in the line of demarcation between 
the present era in the full-fashioned hosiery indus- 
try, and that of the latter part of the preceding 
decade, was the complete elimination last year of 39- 
gauge from installation of new equipment and the 
almost total disappearance of 18-section machines. 
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—but | do know something about the 
kind of stockings | wear. And I'll bet 
my last lip-stick that it takes the best 
needles made to knit this sheer fabric 
so clean and clear.” 

Operators who reneedle wher 
they should — not when they have to 
—get this young lady’s business. And 


there are millions of others like her! 


ROYERSFORD NEEDLE WORKS, INC. 


Royersford, Pennsylvania 


ROYERS?FORE 






STANDARD STEEL AND DURAK 
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Practical 
Readers on 


Machines 


Proper Lubrication of Seamless 
Versus Repair Costs. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

A definite schedule should be worked out as to 
how often to oil the various machine parts of seam- 
less machines, the kind of oil to be used for the re- 
spective parts; and a competent person assigned to 
this important work. In large mills it is customary 
to have an “oil man”; in smaller mills a fixer’s help- 
er or the machine fixer himself does the oiling. The 
important point is not “who” but “how”. 

The upper portions of Scott and Williams, Stan- 
dard and Banner machines are very much alike in 
many ways and have many parts in common, such as 
needles, sinkers, plungers, shafts, rollers, etc., that 
require regular and thorough lubrication. Many 
parts travel at high speeds constantly and should be 
oiled daily. Night oiling should not be forgotten; it 
is just as important as running machines at night. 
Many small parts where friction, speed or pressure 
is not great may require oil once or twice a week 
only without doing harm. 

By careful study, it is not difficult to decide 
what kind of oil to use and how often it should be 
used. The oiling problem is very important and it 
should not be decided upon in a hit-or-miss fashion. 
The lubrication of the upper portions of knitting 
machines is usually termed as light oiling, mostly be- 
cause a much lighter oil is used than on the lower 
portion or driving mechanism, which is to be con- 
sidered next. Main drive shaft bearings and other 
large shafts and gears are usually oiled once a week. 
Take, for example, the main shaft No. 6500 and right 
clutch pinion No. 6013 on Scott and Williams ma- 
chines. They run at high speed constantly and carry 
a heavy load while pattern shaft No. 6503 makes 
one slow revolution for each stocking, yet both 
shafts and bearing surfaces are oiled once a week 
respectively. If one oiling a week is sufficient for 
No. 6500 and No. 6013 (three a week is nearer right) 
then once a month is too much for No. 6503 in pro- 
portion to what it must do and the speed at which it 
travels. 

Constant addition of automatic devices and ad- 
ditional attachments has made proper lubrication of 
machines more important than ever, and it pays to 
have it done right. Just any oil won’t do; there are 
a number of very good oils in different grades on 
the market that are especially made for knitting ma- 





Discussions by Cotton's 
Various Knitting Subjects 






® Sd 


E invite our readers to make use of this de- 

partment for the discussion of any and all 
problems arising in connection with the knitting mill 
from the office to the packing and shipping depart- 
ments. Questions, answers or letters need not con- 
form to any particular style and will be properly 
edited before publishing. All questions will be an- 
swered as promptly as possible. The names and 
addresses of the contributors must be given, but will 
be held in confidence and a pen name substituted 
when printed. All acceptable contributions other 
than questions will be paid for after publication. 
The editors do not hold themselves responsible for 
any statements of opinion or fact which may appear 
in this department unless so endorsed. This de- 
partment is oven to all. 


® ® 


chines, and if properly used will prove to be cheap 
when compared to cost of parts and loss of time and 
production. 
can be handled in a like manner; their care is equal- 
ly important. 


Ribbers, loopers and sewing machines 


The average boy hired to help a fixer does not 
realize the importance of correct lubrication. He 
usually puts on plenty, misses many places and gets 
through in a hurry so he can help the fixer work on 
machines. Oiling, to him, is one of the dirty jobs a 
boy must do in order to be a fixer, if he lives through 
it. Really he should be laying a solid foundation to 
be used in the future during the time he serves as 
Recently a friend told a story that will 
Here it 


an oil boy. 
serve as a fitting Finis for this discussion. 
fe 

We had one of gauge 
sample which was wanted in the usual “big hurry” 
and the boss knitter had promised to have the sam- 
ples ready by four o’clock. The superintendent had 
asked about the samples for the ’nth time that morn- 
ing and we had a dozen more to make, when sudden- 
ly—s-q-u-e-a-k—tthe belt slide, and our 
sample machine quit on us then and there. Likewise, 
the 4:00 P. M. promise went “blooey” too. The boss 
came along and took one look— 

“Well, for Pete’s sake, what’s wrong with it now? 
Go into it quickly, and if it can’t be fixed right now, 
put another machine on; these samples must be fin- 
ished and shipped today, or never.” 

We worked like fury, and after removing a few 
parts we found a steel shaft tight as a drum in a 


our fine machines on a 


began to 
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bronze bushing. The oil hole had been stopped up— 
yes, it was getting the usual “squirt” once a week, 
but the oil never reached the bearing. At high speed 
it soon began to form bronze dust; you know how 
tight they get. We drove the shaft out with a big 
hammer. It simply would not turn. The bushing was 
gone completely and had to be replaced, all because 
one oil hole was clogged. Many of us have had sim- 
ilar experiences. They happen at the wrong time, as 
a rule, and they are always costly, in time, parts and 
production. 

Let’s hope that all mill boys who enjoy COTTON 
are “Oil Right’. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6092. 


What is the Best Plan for Operating a Full- 
Fashioned Plant on Short Time? 


EDITOR COTTON: 

The thought occurs to me that a good and timely 
subject for discussion in the “KNITTING KINKS” de- 
partment would be: What is the best method of op- 
erating a full-fashioned plant on short time? 

For example, most mills are equipped for day and 
night production on the leggers and day time only on 
footers. If the leggers operate day time only, the 
footers must operate half of the time, or else half of 
the machines only must be operated. 

In operating the leggers day time only, the ma- 
chines will be affected by the change in temperature 
during the night due to the heat from friction, mo- 
tors, lights, etc., even though the room temperature is 
maintained. Then the silk dries out during the night 
and the first sets run off in the morning are dry and 
short. Every one is familiar with Monday morning 
start-ups on full-fashioned machines? Shall we have 
a Monday morning start-up five or six days every 
week? 

If the footers run only every other day, this con- 
dition is magnified. If you run only half the footers 
full time, you can’t take care of but half the knitters, 
unless you work two sets of labor half time on half 
the footers. Every one knows the difficulties in put- 
ting a man on a machine which he is not accustomed 
to running, and his sense or lack of sense of respon- 
sibility toward a machine that belongs to the other 
fellow. 

It is pretty generally agreed that all silk should 
be taken off the machines and put into the condition- 
ing room to keep it conditioned while the machines 
are idle for as long as 48 hours. There is a limit to 
how long silk can remain in the conditioning room 
without developing mildew. So the best practice is 
to run the machines empty for a close-down of three 
days. It costs in waste and seconds to move small 
cones of silk from one machine to another to run 
them empty. When the first cone runs empty on a 


24-section machine, and you have no extra cones, then 
you must move the other 23 cones for fill-outs on the 
next machine. 

So is it better to work while you work, and play 
while you play, or mix it up? Is it better to run day 
and night on the set-up outlined, or day time only? 
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Should knitters be paid a higher rate for night 
work than for day work? This question has many 
angles for debate. What knitter would not rather 
have a day job than a night job; yet what knitter 
would not rather take a machine in the evening in 
fine running condition with perfectly conditioned silk 
that will run full production all night than to take a 
machine in the morning that has stood over night? 

So I say I believe the best arrangement all around 
for short time is regular schedules, day and night, 
same piece work rates; run as long as you need the 
production, then run up the silk and close down un- 
til you need some more stock. 

I would be very much interested in seeing other 
mill men discuss the foregoing subjects, as I believe 
that an exchange of opinions will be helpful to all. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6090. 


How Do You Figure These Speeds for 
Banner Machines? 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I would like to see in “KNITTING KINKS” 
formation on how to figure speeds on a Banner seam- 
less machine with a 7-inch driving pulley. With a 
floor motor of a given number of revolutions per min- 
ute, what size pulley must I used on the motor? Ifa 
chain drive, what size sprocket wheel? How must I 
measure the diameter of the sprocket wheel—bottom, 
center or top of the teeth? How must I figure to get 
the proper size pulley on the driving shaft? 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6087. 


some in- 


Sic Wil ak Poratiias Hrdten. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

Some few days ago I visited a seamless knitting 
mill in which a good friend of mine was foreman of 
knitting, and I found to my surprise that he was not 
using porcelain eyelets in the yarn changing fingers 
on his machine. I have always considered my friend 
a good hosiery mill man and could not imagine his 
trying to run silk and rayon through old style steel 
eyelets. 

After leaving his department the thought oc- 
curred to me that since a good mill man like my 
friend had overlooked an important thing like this, 
it might be possible that some other knitter had 
overlooked it also and so I decided to write about it 
for your “KNITTING KINKS’”’ section. 

When machines are equipped with yarn chang- 
ing fingers with these porcelain eyelets, the fingers 
never wear out. The porcelain becomes worn but 
it can be replaced for about three cents each and 
then the finger is as good as new. 

Silk or rayon under tension will soon wear a 
slot in a steel eyelet, and when this slot wears deep 
enough, nearly every knot will cause a break or a 
cut in the fabric. 

A few years ago we had a set of machines run- 
ning on 125 denier rayon and the waste and seconds 
were running twice as high as on other machines 
of the same style. We couldn’t understand what was 
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The judgment of the famous knitters and large machine 
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causing this extra trouble so we had three or four 
of our best fixers check over these machines and 
one of them discovered that the porcelain eyelets 
were worn, SO we replaced them with new ones and 
cut the seconds and waste 50 per cent. 

If there should be any knitters who have never 
used porcelain eyelets, especially in the silk or ray- 
on finger, let me advise him to place an order for 
enough to equip all of their machines and they will 
agree that it was the best money they ever spent. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6114. 


Hosiery Scouring and Dyeing Problems. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

Without the exchange of ideas dealing with im- 
provement in all lines of endeavor, progress in any 
particular line is hindered. An open exchange to those 
who practice this carries with it the satisfaction of 
trying to help one’s fellow man, and from a selfish 
standpoint, such a practitioner will without exception, 
I believe, admit that such a policy is a paying one. 

Contributors to COTTON’s “KNITTING KINKS” sec- 
tion not only benefit from different ideas regarding 
their problems but also from the thought given to 
preparing them. A simple short question on some 
knitting mill problem, whether winding, knitting, fix- 
ing, looping, seaming, inspecting, dyeing, boarding, 
finishing, warehousing, shipping, supervision, man- 
agement or selling—starts a chain of thought in the 
mind of every reader which if followed is bound to 
lead to worthwhile action. 

With this in mind the following very common ev- 
eryday problems are presented for discussion in these 
columns, which I feel will be beneficial to myself, 
other contributors and the readers of COTTON. 

The general problem or subject “Hosiery Scouring 
and Dyeing” is too broad to begin with, so let’s com- 
bine it to scouring and union dyeing rayon and cotton 
combinations of hosiery. 

Both the one-bath and two-bath methods are used 
with excellent’ results and a discussion of either or 
both methods and preferred results obtained will be 
interesting, including answers to any or all of the fol- 
lowing questions: 

What kind of rayon is being used, viscose process 
(American Viscose, du Pont, Tubize Chatillon, Indus- 
trial, Glanzstoff or Enka or others); nitro cellulose 
process (Tubize Chatillon Chardonize or Sanconize) ; 
cupra-ammonium process (Bemberg); acetate process 
(Celanese, Acele, Chacelon, Eastman or Viscose) ? 

What amount of oil must be removed from the 
rayon in scouring? 

Are welts, heels, toes and double soles mercerized 
or unmercerized cotton? 

Is your supply of water soft, variable or hard, and 
is a water softener used? 

What have you found to give the best scouring 
combination, soap, trisodium phosphate, soda _ ash, 
scouring oils, emulsifiers, solvents, or other scouring 
agents? Do you use a penetrating oil? 

How many baths, including scouring, dyeing and 
rinsing, are used? At what temperatures are goods 
entered and worked, how long, when is salt entered 
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and when and how often are samples taken? 

What and how many dyestuffs are generally used 
for matching a color? 

Do you soften the goods, and if so, how? 

Discussion of these and any other related problems 
will without doubt be helpful to all participating. 1 
would be glad to hear from any of your readers. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6130. 


What oem These Holes? 


Two answers are presented here, where you can see 
the trouble in samples. What is your opinion? 


The Question. 
EDITOR COTTON: 

For sometime I have been looking forward to see- 
ing a discussion on the causes of holes similar to the 
ones we are getting in our full-fashioned hosiery. Our 
experience has been that in three and four-thread 
numbers particularly, we get a lot of rejects due to a 
single loop giving way during boarding causing a hole 
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and a runner. We have found through inspection of 
goods after dyeing and previous to boarding, partial- 
ly weakened places and inspection under the micro- 
scope shows invariably one loop partly cut. Enclosed 
are. two samples showing this defect, one of which 
shows a hole and adjacent to it a partially cut loop 
that did not break out in boarding. 

Inspection of goods in the gum fails to bring this 
to light, thought the defect must be there. 

While we have our ideas as to the cause, we have 
so far been unsuccessful in the elimination of this de- 
fect. We would like to know if some other mills have 
possibly had this trouble and overcome it, or is it 
something common to all, and if so, to what extent? 

CONTRIBUTOR NO. 6098, 


Two Answers. 
EDITOR COTTON: 
In reply to “CONTRIBUTOR No. 6098” regarding 
trouble he is experiencing with broken stitches on 3- 
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and 4-thread goods, full-fashioned, I may say that on 
the basis that one swallow does not denote spring, that 
one small swatch of knitted fabrie with hole is not 
enough information or foundation for determining the 
cause of the hole. 

The inquirer does not state the gauge of his ma- 
chines, but we are inclined to the opinion, judging by 
his sample, that his machines are either 45- or 48- 
gauge. If this opinion is correct the natural conclu- 
sion will be that he has not been running much heavi- 
er silk than 4- or 5-thread silk at any time. If 45- 
gauge, he may have been operating on a 5- or 6-thread 
number for some time and may have recently changed 
over to 4-thread or 3-thread. 

Under such conditions he might most naturally ex- 
pect some broken stitches similar to the ones indicated 
by the small swatch submitted. This can develop from 
either low or high beard needles, or nicks or abrasions 
on sinkers or knocking over bits. Such needles and 
the other parts mentioned might behave all right un- 
der the heavy load of 5- or 6-thread, but would not 
prove satisfactory under the lighter thread adjust- 
ment and close stitch. For instance, a high beard nee- 
dle might be rough at the tip of the beard and the 
stitch carried by such a needle would be ®perating un- 
der enough strain to shear itself when slipping over 
the beard. On the other hand, a low beard needle 
might be rough on the point and so closely pressed to 
the slot that it would occasionally cut one or two 
strands of the silk which would pass up unnoticed on 
a 5- or 6-thread stocking, but would produce serious 
weakness in the stitch of a 2- or 3-thread stocking. 
If your inquirer has recently changed his machines 
from heavy thread to light thread it is highly impor- 
tant that he make special inspection of all needles, 
sinkers, and knocking over bits. On the other hand, 
if he has been operating constantly on 3- and 4-thread 
the indications are that enough care has not been giv- 
en to eliminating bad needles and sinkers. 

Another thing worthy of attention are the carrier 
tubes, especially when changing from a heavy endage 
to a light endage. I am inclined to the opinion that 
if he will carefully check up on his machines along 
the line of these suggestions that he will be able to 
discover and eliminate his trouble. I might offer dif- 
ferent explanations of the trouble if favored with sev- 
eral stockings showing the complete nature of the 
trouble, but with the small sample submitted it has 
been necessary to base reply more on suspicion than 
on any effects shown by the sample. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6121. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

Referring to the question of “CONTRIBUTOR NO. 
6098”. He submitted samples showing holes which he 
is getting in three- and four-thread numbers, caused 
by a single loop giving way during boarding, causing 
a hole and a runner. He said that he had found 
through inspection of goods after dyeing and previous 
to boarding, partially weakened places, and that in- 
spection under the microscope shows invariably one 
loop partly cut; and that inspection of the goods in 
the gum fails to bring this to light. 

The loops referred to appear to be caused by the 
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stitch hanging over the end of the sinker. This might 
be caused by the catch bar coming too far forward or 
by the needles not dropping back far enough. It is 
clearly a case of mal-formation of stitch, which can 
come from any one of several causes, but a capable fix- 
er should have no difficulty in tracing the cause and 
making the necessary adjustments to correct the de- 
fect. CONTRIBUTOR No. 6105. 





A Further Discussion. 

(Editor’s Note. The foregoing discussions of this 
problem were sent to “Contributor No. 6098’’, who, in 
connection with the reply of “Contributor No. 6121” 
said that in their opinion most of the holes were not 
due to machine defects such as rough needles, sinkers, 
knocking-over bits or carrier tubes; explaining that 
if this were so a rough line would very likely extend 
down one wale, also one or two machines would be 
causing the majority of the trouble. Whereas, this 
was not the case and the trouble seemed to lie else- 
where. He supplied samples of complete stockings 
showing these defects, and the following further com- 
ment has been furnished by “Contributor No. 6121” 
following an examination of these more complete 
samples.) 

EDITOR COTTON: 

Replying further to “CONTRIBUTOR No. 6098”, and 
basing further remarks on the liberal supply of ho- 
siery showing the holes in question, I would say that 
the exhibit would cause us to lead off in two direc- 
tions, either of which might lead up a blind alley or 
to the source of the trouble. 

First, and most probable, is roaches or vermin of 
some kind in the gray stock bins. We have seen trou- 
ble identical with the appearance of the sample traced 
to vermin, and when the vermin was exterminated the 
trouble disappeared. 

Second, we have seen similar trouble produced by 
careless handling of stripping agencies used in the 
dyehouse. Several satisfactory stripping agencies 
come in powdered or crystal form, and most of them 
are very satisfactory in their behavior if put into per- 
fect solution before being applied to the goods. But, 
by careless handling in applying undissolved solutions 
to a batch to be stripped, or letting the dry powder be 
blown around in the dyehouse through careless hand- 
ling and settling down on goods before being dyed 
or after being dyed will cause the carbonizing of the 
small area of one or two stitches and produce holes 
similar to those shown in the sample submitted. 

In examining these goods and making these sug- 
gestions we have not used any chemical test to deter- 
mine or to develop any chemical action. We are mere- 
ly basing our remarks on experiences through which 
we have gone in the regular manufacturing of 
hosiery. 

We are quite convinced that this trouble is purely 
of a local nature, and are now inclined to agree with 
“CONTRIBUTOR No. 6098” that the holes are not ma- 
chine defects, but we do believe that a thorough in- 
vestigation of local conditions will easily ferret out 
the trouble, and we think the two suggestions we have 
made are the two most probable causes. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6121. 
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Some Seamless Questions. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

In these days of light shades in ladies’ hose, 
bleached and ingrain numbers in infants’, children’s 
and other lines, what can be done to keep seamless 
knitting machines from making dirty gores in the 
heel and toe, and black streaks across the instep? 

Under normal conditions, how many hours a day 
can an operator be expected to top and transfer, or 
loop, and get best results? 

Is it best to have a full hour, or less, for lunch in 
a hosiery mill? 

Is it good business to put hos‘ery on the market 
in dyed or ingrain numbers in which the colors will 
“pass out” when the goods meet soap and water? 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6116. 


Wants Methods for Handling Yarn. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I want to know just what is the proper method of 
handling yarn from the receiving room to the knit- 
ting room, in half-hose mills and other knitting plants. 
When a case of yarn is received, just what is the best 
method of arriving at the net weight, when a small 
mill does not unpack the case except as the yarn is 
used at the machine? 

How would you go about calculating the exact oil 
allowance (in rayon) which should be made when ar- 
riving at the net weight of the yarn? What is the 
proper test to make? 

I am interested in setting up an efficient and ac- 
curate system for handling yarn when it is received, 
so that the individual cases can be checked up for any 
shortages, heavy sizings, and excessive oil content oth- 
er than allowed on the invoice. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6110. 


How Do You Run a Seamless Mill on 
Short Time? 





EDITOR COTTON: 


During months of dull business and curtailed 
production in seamless hosiery mills the question 
arises, “What is the best method for curtailing pro- 
duction in the knitting department?’ Should we 
cut off the night shift and run day only or should 
we run each shift a few hours per day and night or 
Should we keep the machines running straight 
through until we have worked a given number of 
hours and then shut down until the next week? 

I am sure that a good argument could be ad- 
vanced in favor of either of these shifts, and cer- 
tainly each would have its advantages, but having 
tried all three ways I am in favor of working straight 
through until we have worked our given number of 
hours per week. 

For instance, let us take a 48 - 48 hour week. 
We will start our machines at six o’clock Monday 
morning, and by eight o’clock they will be warmed 
up. Being cold, they will make almost as many sec- 
onds in these first two hours as they will make dur- 
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ing the remainder of the day, and if we keep them 
running straight through we only have one warming 
up period each week, whereas if we should run six 
8-hour days and nights we would have twelve warm- 
ing periods and therefore would make at least one- 
third more seconds and waste. I know that it is a 
little harder on the operator to work longer shifts, 
but after his four days are done, he has three days 
to rest or visit his mother-in-law or whatever he 
chooses to do with his time 


4 } o l  : ° 
We have been running these longer shifts for 


some time and all of our operators seem to like it 
much better. 

If anyone has found either of the other schedules 
to be better I would like to read his comments through 


“KNITTING KINKS.” 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 6115. 


Soap or Oil for Degumming Silk Hosiery? 


Also asks for experiences as to one and two-bath 
methods of dyeing in this connection 
EDITOR COTTON: 

For many years we used only pure olive bar soap 
for degumming silk hosiery. This left the silk soft 
and fluffy and gave to it a soft lustrous sheen and 
a good hand, but the development of high twist dull 
luster silk made this finish less desirable. The ten- 
dency has been toward lighter chiffon weights which 
has brought up the problem of producing a finish on 
the goods that would cause them to stand up and 
maintain their shape. This has been accomplished 
by dyeing the goods in a de-gumming bath and leaving 
some of the gums on the silk as a stiffener or body 
builder. It has been very difficult to find a com- 
bination of dyes for both cotton and silk that would 
work uniformly and dye level and a good union in 
a soap de-gumming bath. 

For these reasons some of the de-gumming oils 
have been better adapted to the one bath de-gum- 
ming and dyeing method. 

We find, however, that the best results cannot 
be obtained from the one-bath method on heavy ser- 
vice weights with cotton tops and feet, regardless of 
the de-gumming agent used, so we still use the two- 
bath on service weight goods; that is, we first de-gum 
the goods in one bath and then dye in a separate neu- 
tral bath. 

We have found olive soap to be the best de-gum- 
ming agent for strictly de-gumming purposes. It has 
less detergent or chafing action on the silk and 
leaves the goods in finer shape for dyeing than any 
other agent. If the goods are not stiff or dull enough 
when finished a dulling agent or a sizing agent can 
be used in the finish bath. 

In summing up, neutral soaps are the best de- 
gumming agents for silk hose and are preferred on 
goods when it is better to use the two-bath dyeing 
method, while certain types of de-gumming oils are 
preferable where the one-bath method is used for 
dyeing sheer weight goods and it is desired to use 
the gums as a body builder. 

Some mills use soap exclusively for de-gumming; 
others use oils exclusively for de-gumming; while 
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HUNTLEY BUYS MORE 


ANNER WRAP STRIPE 


New order for 260 needle machines due 
to growing demand for better merchandise 


























‘6 ANUFACTURERS have scarcely be- 
gun to tap the styling potentialities 
of these remarkable Banner Machines,” says 
Ben F. Huntley, President of Huntley Jack- 
son Corp., High Point, N. C. Mr. Huntley, a 
well-known hosiery manufacturer and expe- 
rienced merchandiser has recently re-or- 
dered Banner Wrap Stripe equipment, be- 
cause, he says: “More dollars per-dozen-of- 
output is the only way to make a profit 
today. That requires careful styling and 
proper equipment, and my experience has 
shown me that the Banner is the machine 
for people who are thinking of future as 
well as present operation.” 
Banner Wrap Stripe Machines are standard 
equipment in those leading mills which pro- 
duce the bulk of high grade wrap stripe ho- 
siery. Experienced mill operators prefer 
them because of their superior performance 
and unusual styling ability. 


HEMPHILL COMPANY 
PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


General Sales Offices and Machine Exhibit --93 Worth St. New York 


Philadelphia Chattanooga High Point, N. C. 
6628 No. Gratz St. James Bldg. Commercial Bank Bldg. 
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Hosiery shown was knit by Huntley Jackson Corp., and is sold by 
Ellis & Sale Corp., 98 Worth St., New York, and High Point, N.C. 


NEEDLES, SINKERS, LINKS, JACKS AND PATTERN SUPPLIES 





IMMEDIATELY AVAILABLE AT ALL BANNER BRANCH OFFICES. 
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others use both. I would be very much interested 
in seeing in “KNITTING KINKS” a discussion on the 
following questions: 

Under what conditions and circumstances are 
oils preferable and under what conditions and cir- 
cumstances are soaps preferable for de-gumming 
purposes, and why? 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6088. 


What are the Advantages and Disadvant- 
ages of Boiled-off Silk Yarn? 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I have a subject on which I believe a discussion 
by the readers of your “KNITTING KINKS” department 
would be of general interest: What are the advan- 
tages and disadvantages in the use of boiled-off 
yarn in making silk full-fashioned women’s hosiery? 

Over a course of many years of experience I have 
attempted to use boiled-off silk instead of gum silk, 
feeling that its use would produce a more even fab- 
ric because the factor of irregularity in the uneven 
application of gum and throwing material had been 
eliminated. Theoretically, an evener fabric should 
result, but I have never been able to determine this 
by any visual or laboratory tests. 

It is possible to knit more courses per inch in a 
boiled-off yarn for a given size, all other factors be- 
ing uniform. I believe the finer appearance of the 
boiled-off is an asset. However, such stockings are 
often too tight and not sufficiently elastic to knit 
properly. 

Stockings knit with boiled-off yarn are subject 
to drawn threads and other injuries in the opera- 
tions subsequent to knitting, up to the dyeing. This 
is distinctly a liability in considering the merits of 
this process. 

I would be very glad indeed to see a full discus- 
sion giving experiences on this point from readers 
of your “KNITTING KINKS” department. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6093. 





Some Full-Fashioned Questions. 


The opinions of full-fashioned men on these ques- 
tions will be welcome. Let us have yours. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I would like very much to have some full-fash- 
ioned manufacturers discuss the following questions 
for “KNITTING KINKS”: 

1. What causes break-outs at transfer corners, 
and how can this defect be overcome? Sometimes 
this break-out occurs in the mill, but more often it 
is found by the customer after the stocking is worn, 
the stocking appearing to be perfect in every way 
before wearing. 

2. The trend of French heels in full-fashioned 
hosiery has been toward the narrower and shorter 
construction. Certain styles of shoes, such as pumps, 
cause considerable friction which results in break- 
outs along the joining of the high heel and leg in- 
step fabric. How can this type of heel be designed 
so as to retain the style advantage of the narrower 
width and yet give the consumer maximum wear 
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under all conditions? 

3. We have difficulty in securing full-fashioned 
needles which are consistently of the same speci- 
fications to suit the individual requirements. What 
characteristics of the full-fashioned hosiery needle 
should be considered as the most important? What 
is the best way to test various lots of needles for 
these characteristics? 

CONTRIBUTOR NO. 6091. 

Full-Fashioned Market Notes. 
W HILE there can be no assurance that prices for 
silk hosiery will be maintained at around exist- 
ing levels, advancing, however, as manufacturers and 
distributors successfully promote the movement for 
making quality the first desideratum, there are forces 

at work which should have an influence in lifting full 

fashioned construction out of the rut which is made 

the deeper with continued deterioration of quality. A 

more thoughtful element of the trade is encouraged 

with the assurance of two groups of manufacturers 
that, while they regret there can at this time be no 
general increase in wage scales, they are opposed to 


reductions. 
* cs % 


The cheapening of silk full-fashioned hosiery for 
prices evidently dictated by, mostly buyers for the 
trade that aims at volume through sacrifice of merit, 
has stimulated the seamless hosiery trade to improv- 
ing quality, and, further, has, apparently, increased 
the use of rayon as a cheapener that need not neces- 
sarily seriously impair quality. 


* *£ & 


Although the number of full-fashioned hosiery mills 
that have succumbed to low prices is relatively small, 
it is conceded a far greater number cannot long exist 
on prices only slightly lower than present rates, and 
that therefore the field of competition will gradually 


narrow. 
* & 


Machinery sold in liquidation has been a dread 
for manufacturers, but this either goes to the scrap 
heap or is taken over by existing mills, which cannot 
materially cut the operating cost and do not want 
to do so. 

* %£ 


There is no prospect of additional manufacturing 
plants or of any considerable installation. The trend 
is toward less, but more modern, equipment. 

Surplus stocks of staple full-fashioned hosiery are 
rated light, so far as refers to standard construction, 
which has become less susceptible to the price com- 
petition that may be assumed to attach to cheapened 
and trashy lines. 

* & #8 


Although the general tendency is toward more fa- 
vorable conditions, curtailment of output would seem 
expedient until demand develops following the usually 
dull-summer market situation. 


* * & 


Some few mills anticipating a quiet six to eight 
weeks were nevertheless undecided in June as to 


whether to close plants for a week in connection with 
the Fourth of July oobservance 


a ae 


Since interest in meshes and lace hosiery has waned, 
some mills which had been pushing such numbers are 
reported running strong on staples for the 50 to 59 
cent price brackets, this having a momentary effect on 
39-gauge goods. 


* * * 


A half, dozen or so small manufacturers in Phila 
delphia are engaged in a movement to organize for 
resisting the offers of buyers who, it is claimed, take 
advantage of financial weakness among such mills. 
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UTPUT of women’s full-fashioned hosiery was 
() at the lowest stage in May for the year, it was 

estimated by manufacturers making a mental 
survey of the idle machinery in practically every sec- 
tion of the North and West. Assuming the estimates 
of the mills closed down and on part time to be ap- 
proximately accurate, there must have been a clear- 
ance of considerable stocks of hosiery in mills, for 
there was a substantial decline in production, all class- 
es, in April from the corresponding month of 1931, 
women’s full-fashioned falling off around 125,000 doz- 
en pairs, while women’s seamless made a gain of near- 
ly 10,000 dozens. Comparisons with the April month 
for 1931 and 1932 are made by the Department of 
Commerce after a compilation of reports of 347 iden- 
tical mills. 

The declines for all classes, to 1,115,892 dozens, 
amounted to 147,515 dozens, or around 12 per cent. 
But shipments fell off 600,000 dozens, or nearly 14 
per cent. Apparently it was realized that curtailment 
had been not sufficiently severe, as orders during 
April lagged, and by the end of the month there had 
been a decline to 1,733,447 dozens from 2,934,407. 
Hence the more general closing of plants in May. For- 
tunately, that month opened on a decline of 40,649 
dozens, in mill stocks from the 1st of April. 

Prices were showing the result of an unbalanced 
situation as between production and distribution, and 
to check the tide of falling values, an increasing num- 
ber of mills was closed down or put on shorter sched- 
ules for nearly the whole of May. By the end of the 
first week in June leading buyers for the trade said 
they had received no lower quotations for standard 
lines. Some thought, and a like opinion prevailed 
among the more important manufacturers, that price 
cutting had been pretty well halted, except perhaps on 
sub-standard hosiery. Even then, buyers reported— 
and their views were confirmed—they could not sub- 
scribe to the proposal that low end goods had complet- 
ed their decline. Especially were there descending 
prices for the 39-gauge goods of several mills. 


Look for Return of Mesh Hosiery 
of the Better Type by Autumn 
While some of the larger stores featuring lace and 
mesh hosiery, stated they still were selling these types, 
in lighter quantity, it was commonly accepted in the 
trade as a fact that meshes had about completed their 
season’s run in May. But they will be in favor again 
by fall, it was widely predicted, with the proviso, un- 
less cheap numbers of cut-and-sewn are pushed for 
price stores. It was inferior types of mesh stockings 
that shortened the spring season for the silk full- 
fashioned, some high grade numbers of which re- 
cently were offered at less than half their original 
value, in fashionable shops, and not well received. 
Results from women’s lace stockings have, gener- 
ally speaking, been unsatisfactory, in that the fabric 


seemed not suited to the strain imposed upon it im- 
mediately below the knee. Returns from dissatisfied 
women came to be too common for the comfort of even 
some manufacturers who had taken extra precaution 
for overcoming the trouble complained of. A southern 
manufacturer last month discontinued the produc- 
tion of laces. Whether they will again be offered in 
the fall has not been finally determined. 

The NoMend Hosiery Co., Philadelphia, selling 
directly to the retail trade, introduced a combination 
of lace and plain fabric. A lace anklet is knitted in- 
to the stocking, extending almost half way to the 
knee. The lace is in fetching design, in self colors, 
and has a pattern finish that contributes to the ef- 
fectiveness of the general scheme. Between the top 
of the lace anklet and a band of lace just below the 
hem, the stocking is knitted in the regular standard 
stitch, as is also the hem proper. 

The company appeared at the start as having 
created a novelty that was reasonably certain to 
meet with an instantaneous good reception, and is 
believed to have sold in fair quantities to its estab- 
lished trade. But as the stocking has not been on 
sale in more than a very few leading large depart- 
ment stores, after a month following its introduc- 
tion, it may have gone the way, for the present, of 
lace stockings generally. 

It is an impression in the trade that if the weak- 
ness in the fabric at the point of most severe strain 
can be overcome, laces will be acceptable, although 
it may be difficult to reinstate them in stores which 
have had unpleasant experiences with novelties on 
more than two or three occasions in the past few 
years of innovations on the extreme order which 
passed on after a short existence as novelties. 


Interest in Non-Run Hosiery Still Keen. 

Some interests profess to be skeptical of the 
claims made for the non-run stocking evolved under 
the Schwartz patent by the Textile Patents Corpora- 
tion, since the fabric resembles a pin-point mesh. It 
can be stated as a verity that the fabric is non-run, 
so far as indicated by private demonstrations, and 
it is claimed by the owners of the patent that it will 
not break, in the sense that some varieties of lace 
stockings have given way in strain. However, the 
Schwartz patent owners last month gave assurance 
that every obstacle to producing non-run hosiery on 
a commercial basis and marketing it under condi- 
tions for protecting merchants against allegations of 
infringement, from whatever source, has been over- 
come, and that the stocking will be offered to the 
trade early in July. 

Owners of the Graenz patent for what also is 
said to be a non-run fabric last month received a 
supplemental patent, covering machine construction, 
for knitting the patented fabric. This is precisely 
what had been done by the Textiles Patent Corpor- 
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OF DIXIE Lurén€ iS AN 


AID TO KNITTERS SALES 


PEE believe air dryed yarn is softer, has a loftier feel, is 

smoother when knitted up. \When our plant wes con- 
structed, one of the first warp air dryers ever put into operation 
was built in our Finishing Department. 


As a result, Dixie durene is not baked out. It is soft, ‘pliant; 
gives merchandise a better feel, makes it wear well, and fit 
comfortably. 


Here again, Controlled Manufacture is at work, giving Dixie 
customers yarn that knits smoothly, reduces seconds, and creates 
salable merchandise. \When you want to keep costs down, 
when you want every possible sale, let the Dixie representative 
work with you in determining the correct Dixie durene for 
your needs. He will gladly furnish you samples. 





Product of Controlled Manufacture 
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To Have and to Hold a Market 
Begins with the Spinning 


Regardless of the effort you put into the knitting of hosiery, if the 
yarns you use are of questionable quality, your product will lack 


that something which creates and holds a market. 


Boger & Crawford have solved the yarn problems of many leading 
knitters by specializing in mercerized yarns for the knitting trade. 
Used by itself or in combinations with other constructions such as 
silk and so forth in hosiery. B & C Yarns impart strength, beauty 
and quality. Write for samples and prices. 


BOGER & CRAWFORD 
J AND E. VENANGO STS., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


French Campbell, Jr. Co. Donald R. Jonas, Wm. R. Rietheimer, 

417 Provident Bldg. Lincolnton, N. C. 222 W. Adams St., 
Chattanooga, Tenn. Chicago, Ill. 
MERCERIZED _@ PRESHRUNK 
NATURAL Dx BLEACHED 

GASSED G7 COLORS 


YARNS 
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ation, and the Textile Machine Works in Wyomissing, 
near Reading, has produced attachments for num- 
bers of machines. So, it seemed reasonably certain 
in June that one, and possibly two, types of non-run 
silk stockings for women would be on sale in July, 
at a price somewhere between one dollar and $1.50 
a pair. 

The publicity given to the efforts of two inven- 
tors to produce a non-run stitch resembling lace 
construction has stimulated research by numbers of 
mill men in the hope of finding a way to avert run- 
ners in the regular standard knit fabric. A patent 
issued recently to Edmond H. Belber, president of 
the Belber Silk Hosiery Co., Philadelphia, is intended 
to cover an improvement by which runners originat- 
ing along the line of the fashioning marks are pre- 
vented if not eliminated entirely, and since then two 
patents have been issued to Ernest Oscar Nebel, 
Philadelphia, for an improvement of the narrowing 
process. 

While the returns from some inventors may be 
missing, it seems apparent that a crop of court ac- 
tions in infringement proceedings is ripening and 
that depression is kind to the patent attorneys. The 
burning question with the trade is how are lower 
prices for hosiery to be avoided? 


See Better Grade Hosiery at Price Bottom. 


While hosiery of good grades, of standard con- 
struction, from the more strongly entrenched man- 
ufacturers is believed in the more optimistic circles 
to have about run the gamut of declines, there is 
manifest some alarm with respect to the product of 
financially weak concerns tangled up with banks or 
their silk suppliers. And most of the alarm can be 
traced to retailers trying to build up their business 
by pulling down prices. A primary market operator 
widely known in the New York distributing trade an- 
nounced a few weeks ago three numbers of full-fash- 
ioned chiffons and service weight for 59, 49 and 39 
cents a pair respectively. They will, if any great 
part of the New York consuming public uses silk 
full-fashioned at the price of rayon seamless stock- 
ings, be likely to affect sales of standard build of 
42-gauge, which is being very much abused since be- 
ing substituted, in some measure, for 39-gauge, the 
latter quoted down to $3.75 a dozen, and lower. A 
manufacturer of finer gauge sold under the mill’s 
brand has exalted 39-gauge by including it in his 
line, omitting the brand, however. This enables his 
customers to compete successfully with some recent 
production of 42-gauge, which, according to an un- 
identified report, was last month quoted as low as 
$4.10 a dozen, and the manufacturer, operating two 
plants in eastern Pennsylvania, boasting of being 
sold up, something that is within the bounds of pos- 
sibility. 


See Menace in Machines Sold in Liquidation. 


Nine 42-gauge machines in good running order, 
although somewhat on the archaic order, were sold 
in bankruptcy some weeks ago in Philadelphia for 
$425 each, and are understood to have been in pro- 
duction since the latter part of May. A considerably 
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greater number of the 39-gauge were later sold by a 
creditors’ committee for a mill in Philadelphia and 
have been producing steadily since being taken over 
by a New York concern, to be operated by Harry 
West of the Gold Seal Mill, Philadelphia, on a cost 
plus basis. 

There is no mystery about the source of low price 
full-fashioned stockings, and why. It will be re- 
called that in April 45-gauge Einseidel machines less 
than three years old were sold to two manufacturers 
at $1,425 apiece. Hosiery of the 45-gauge, all silk, 
picot and all the talking points, is no longer a nov- 
elty at less than $5 a dozen, although that figure re- 
mains as the quotation of some manufacturers striv- 
ing to maintain quality, with a retailer of first mag- 
nitude here and there clamoring for 5l-gauge as the 
“logical dollar stocking,” leaving only a narrow as- 
sortment for the more-than-a-dollar-a-pair group. 


While Macy's Sets Low Price on 45-Gauge, 
Some Stores Omit Gauge from Description 


Since Macy’s announced a quality test for what- 
ever the store advertises and the next day introduced 
a 45-gauge stocking for 59 cents, a few less promi- 
nent retailers, but factors in the trade nevertheless, 
have adopted a part of the scheme for stimulating 
consumer confidence in low price stockings. One 
plan is to display hosiery placard “Tested for $1.65 
Value, 79 cents,” and “Tested for $1.35 Value, 69 
cents.” Thus are dealers revising prices for manu- 
facturers. 
stockings stamped 45-gauge, 59 cents. 

“That’s nothing to boast of,” said a Baltimore re- 
tailer. cents.” He 
described the stockings as of 48 courses. Asked if 
none of the needles were omitted from the bar from 
which the stockings were knitted, he replied that the 


A manufac- 


In other stores there are displayed silk 


“We're selling 45-gauge for 50 


manufacturer said they were 45-gauge. 
turer in Reading, Pa., offers a guarantee that he will 
knit a better medium service weight stocking on a 
39-gauge than is produced by many manufacturers 
on 45-gauge machines, chiffon or medium service, 
who are supplying 59-cents hosiery. 

It was noted that in recent mark-down sales by 
the Strawbridge & Clothier department 
Philadelphia, neither of three well known 
was described by gauge, which a preponderating ele- 


store, in 
brands 


ment in the trade says is correct; that gauge does 
not make an appeal to customers satisfied with the 
feel and appearance of the stocking and its reputa- 
tion for service and snug-fitting. The department 
store in question has been feeding out many thou- 
ands of pairs of specially priced branded stockings 
a week, leaving the impression that at least three 
manufacturers were speaking recklessly when relat- 
ing they were busy running their plants only against 
orders. McCallum brand ingrains formerly selling 
for $2.25 a pair were among the dollar stockings in 
a big June sale, along with Kayser and Granite. 
Hosiery of 48-gauge, three-thread silk, construc- 
tion printed in dots and diamonds in imitation of 
fine lace was introduced quite recently by a New 
England full-fashioned mill ranking as one of the 
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The Quality 


Element in 
STANDARD- 
COOSA- 
THATCHER 





Tue traditional quality of 
Standard-Coosa-Thatcher durene is 
maintained in every step of the 
process of converting high grade 
raw cotton into fine knitting and 
weaving yarns by the single control 
method in our own mills. There is 
always the same accuracy of count 
...- the same evenness of thread... 
the same careful preparation of the 

finished package. ... Plan your new numbers with Standard- 
Samples on request . . . Coosa-Thatcher durene. National leaders choose its uniform 
TE SOTA a Sot, quality for their new as well as their regular numbers. 


STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER CO. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


Executive and Sales Offices: Lafayette Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


456 Fourth Ave. Johnston Bldg. 940 Merchandise Mart 


B h Offices : 
ranc ices New York, N. Y. Charlotte, N. C. Chicago, Ill. 


Canadian Representatives: Wm. B. Stewart & Sons, Ltd. Toronto .. . Montreal 
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oldest in any American city. This is held by price 
stores as suggesting that printed clocks on pastel 
mesh stockings will be another fall innovation, since 
the appetite for novelty has set some in the trade to 
thinking of hand-embroidered clocks. It might be 
not inappropriate to surmise in this connection that 
a lot of women of normal taste will continue to wear 
hosiery knitted in the stitch that has prevailed for 
30 years and more, and that such staples will be pop- 
ular long after most of the novelties of this and the 
preceding decade have been forgotten. 


Increased Use of Rayon in Seamless Hose. 


As pointed out by a leading manufacturer who is 
waging a fight for quality against price, there was a 
time when the term “full-fashioned” was viewed as 
a sufficient description for character, but that in re- 
cent months full-fashioned stockings are available at 
prices so low as to make keener competition for silk 
seamless knit. It is therefore noteworthy that, ac- 
cording to dependable reports, there is increasing 
use of rayon in the circular knit for women. In the 
compilation of mill reports for April, for example, 
production of women’s seamless of rayon and rayon 
in combination increased, comparing with the state- 
ments of identical mills for April of last year. 


In straight rayon seamless knit, the production in 
April 1932 was over 26 per cent greater than in the 
corresponding month of last year, while in silk-and- 
rayon the increase was 119 per cent and in silk and 
cotton in combination there was scored a gain of ap- 
proximately 50 per cent in April this year over the 
like month of 1931. There were declines in produc- 
tion of both pure thread silk and plain cotton of 
seamless comstruction for women. 

Since April, as is known to the trade, there has 
been a substantial reduction in the price of rayon 
thread, from which some manufacturers reason that 
an increase in the use of rayon for seamless hosiery 
may be looked for, as a means of providing women 
with a better circular knit stocking—and for less 
money—than the priced down full-fashioned. A part 
of the increase in seamless knit rayon might be as- 
cribed to decline in output of both silk and cotton 
seamless for women. 

It may be significant that in working toward 
lower levels of prices for women’s full-fashioned 
stockings, production of silk-rayon combination in 
April was over 236 per cent greater than in April 
last year and more than 150 per cent greater than in 
March this year. There is noted a drop to 76,623 
dozens of juvenile rayon-cotton production, from 
122,553 dozens in April last year, but no material 
increase in any other type, so that this decline may 
be attributed to a cleaning up of some of the surplus 
stocks. 

In men’s half-hose, there continues increasing 
production of rayon-cotton combination, comparing 
April with a year ago and with March this year. This 
gain in the use of rayon accompanies a lower price 
trend, apparently led by cotton socks. One line of 
men’s cotton’s was last month quoted 40-45 cents a 
dozen to jobbers, which was said to be the lowest 
price of record to that time. Production was steadily 
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curtailed in the past few months, so that it seems 
possible the equilibrium in men’s socks may be more 
nearly established. Gains in men’s full-fashioned 
cotton are shown, while silk full-fashioned continues 
to decline, in disappointment for a few manufactur- 
ers having 39-gauge equipment of ancient construc- 
tion suited for “just getting along” with half-hose. 
According to a recent announcement, the Nolde 
& Horst Co., Reading, Pa., has entered the half-hose 
popular price field with a line, in rayon and lisle 
in variety of colorings and patterns, to pass over 
the counter for 35 cents a pair. This is a new low 
bracket for the big Reading company, which retains 
its several numbers selling for 50 cents to $1.50. 


Hosiery Jobbers Hit by Low Prices. 


Hosiery jobbers say they welcome offerings of 
popular price half-hose, in that with mainly low 
price cotton numbers in their lines they must sell 
more than twice the number of cases than a year ago 
in order to “balance the budget”. They point out 
that not only must they meet direct-to-retailer and 
chain store competition; the margin of profit per 
unit is reduced and the gross is less by reason of 
the price level. 

Several leading distributors say they can main- 
tain an outlet for popular price plain and fancy 
socks for men, of types that cannot be sold in five- 
and-dime stores for 20 cents a pair. There remains 
but little incentive to push juvenile hosiery, said a 
foremost knit goods jobber, since misses’ anklets 
are in the 10 and 15 cent bracket and long hose— 
formerly a popular combed rib number—are steadily 
losing in price, quotations have been cut this year 
around 15 cents a dozen from last year’s rates. 

Comment of manufacturers and wholesale dis- 
tributors of seamless stockings, for men, women and 
children, indicates that full-fashioned interests have 
no monoply of the troubles that attend falling values 





in an over-supplied market. 


Low Prices for Heavy Weight Underwear 
Seen as Likely to Bring Jobbers to Market 


Falling prices for cotton yarn in the past month, 
to levels where, if they cannot at least be maintained, 
might seem to necessitate the use of cotton for gift 
purposes, is understood to have caused some of the 
buyers for jobbers to revise their notions about post- 
poning contracting until next month. Manufacturers 
themselves became possessed of the idea in May that 
there would be little if any buying of fall lines be- 
fore August, and there seemed to be a tenacious 
hanging on to this opinion in June. Only the fact 
that raw materials had descended in value to un- 
believable levels supplied ground for a hope the 
buyers might change their minds and some really 
did put out feelers as to fall delivery prices and the 
attitude of mills toward guaranteeing buyers mean- 
while against losses from declines. 

It is conceded by some manufacturers that they 
themselves are to blame for the long delayed start 
in contracting for fall. Buyers attended the open- 
ing in January, it is stated, gave samples a once 
over and might have placed a few orders had not 
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some mill cut its prices and others followed its ex- 
ample. The buyers visioned further price compe- 
tition and returned to their homes to wait for it. 
Subsequently manufacturers withdrew their prices 
and promised not to quote before the beginning of 
June. Whether all stood by this understanding or 
some reached buyers through the back door, the fact 
remains that the first week and the second, in June 
went by with the market as devoid of snap as any 
market for any commodity could be. 

While underwear market news was lacking, it was 
regarded in the trade that silence on the part of both 
buyers and sellers as to any quiet trading that may 
have been going on evidenced a practically harmon- 
ious situation. Total absence of price cutting in May 
and early June was viewed as encouraging the hope 
of some activity next month. 

Jobbers who have yet to place initial orders are 
understood to suspect that certain of their compet- 
itors have at least protected their early fall needs. 

Thus it is pointed out, it is becoming to be ap- 
parent that distributors are less certain than a few 
weeks ago that it might be safe to further defer their 
fall and winter weight underwear purchases. It is 
doubted that manufacturers, resenting the action of 
jobbers in withholding orders until so near the dan- 
ger line, would entertain suggestions for even a 
slight recession from the prices hung up at the time 
they withdrew their lines in April, and it is believed 
all that is necessary to get immediate action is to 
make assurance doubly sure that this is to be the 
policy of all. 

As cancellations of knit 
April amounted to 67,190 dozens, or eight per cent 
of the number of dozens shipped, according to re- 
ports of 133 mills to the Department of Commerce, 
it is deduced that manufacturers will approach the 
fall shipping season ultra conservatively, leaving it 
to wholesalers to either place orders sufficiently 
early to get proper delivery or suffer a loss in sales. 
Cancellation reported by identical mills in April 1931 
were 9,390 dozens. Their for the corres- 
ponding month of this year was accompanied by a 
radical drop in shipments. 

Cotton underwear exports in April aggregated 
21,221 dozens, of which all but 3715 dozens were 
knitted. Men’s and boys’ cotton underwear led in the 
April exports, with 10,458 dozens, comparing with 
6.691 dozens of women’s and misses. Exports of ray- 
on underwear totaled 7,748 dozens for the month. 

Men’s summer weights continue to be taken by 
wholesalers and retailers as their respective needs 
become urgent. This policy could not be well fol- 
lowed as to heavy weight union suits, it is pointed 
out. To stock heavies would impose on manufactur- 
ers a responsibilty which few would be willing to 
assume, say factors pointing to the difference in val- 
ues as between winter weights and skeleton shirts 
and shorts for summer. As the latter have become 
an all-year around proposition, manufacturers are 
accustomed to the carrying of stocks, whereas, ex- 
cept in an advancing market, no one wants any 7- 
to 12-pound garments left over at the end of the 
winter distribution season. 
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When you buy an automobile 
—you are sure to purchase 
a car with a proud perfor- 
mance record. W hy not apply 
the same excellent logic 
when you equip your mill 
with knitting machines? The 
name Brinton stands as high 
in its field, as Rolls-Royee, 
Packard, and Cadillac in 
the automotive industry. 









Ribbers 
of every type. 







Jersey Machines 
Plain and Fancy 
Stitches. 

Rib Body 

Machines 
For | nderwear 
and Bathing Suits. 












Sweater Machines 
Rib and Jersey 
Types. 






Depend on Brintons 


H. BRINTON COMPANY 


3700 Kensington Ave., Phila. 
New York Office: 366 Broadway 










Special Knitting 

Machines 
From 4 
36 inches. 
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for Every Purpose 
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When you get off 
your train here 


—you are but 5 minutes from The 


Unusual air view of the 
vicinity of The SHELTON, 
the Grand Central Dis- 
trict, showing Chrysler 
Bldg. in the foreground. 
Opposite the new Wal- 
dorf-A storia. 


SGCetccese. 


SHELTON, New York’s most 
famous club hotel 


Most popular among comfort-loving travelers. 
Where guests may enjoy an invigorating plunge 
in the beautiful Shelton Swimming Pool, at any 
hour and without charge. Where you find all the 
service that can be given by a metropolitan hotel 
of the first class—and an unusual club-like at- 
mosphere that has endeared 7/4e SHELTON to 
travelers from every section of the world. You 
will like The SHELTON—it is different—and 
such a relief from the ordinary hotel. 


SLLITON 


49th and Lexington Ave. New York 
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Curtiss Flying Service, Inc. 
Photo Division 


Besides the.swimming pool 
there is a gymnasium, com- 
pletely equipped; gamerooms 
for bridge, chess, billiards, 
bowling; roof garden; sola- 
rium; library and reading 
room; four beautiful lounges; 
vet room charges are no high- 
er than in other hotels where 
the most you can expect is a 
“*yoom and bath.”’ 


$2.50 to $3.50 for one 
$4.00 and $4.50 for two 
Suites, $5.50 and up. 
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Full-fashioned Knitting Machine 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS 


Reading. Pennsylvania 


Buyers for department stores seem as tavorably 
impressed with women’s mesh underwear as_ they 
were six months ago with the then outlook for mesh 
stockings. Meshes, rayon chiefly, but silks and cot- 
tons in some extent, are the lively sellers, say lead- 
ers in the retail trade. 

A Philadelphia manufacturer last month made 
private showings of a new line of mesh underthings, 
in rayon and cotton. The construction virtually pro- 
vides a vertical stripe, or rib, and was declared to 
represent quite an achievement in the operating of 
circular knitting machines. The new garment was 
intended to be on sale in a few stores by the be- 
ginning of July. 


Style Sets Sales Pace for Bathing Suits, 
But Men Buy the Less Costly Models 


A manufacturer of worsted bathing suits claim- 
ing that his establishment produces only the better 
quality and more stylish garments, assigns this as 
his explanation for the fact more than 70 per cent 
of his sales are of women’s and misses’ suits. Men, 
he says, are not as liberal spenders when it comes 
to buying swim suits and sweaters and hence do not 
array themselves in as stylish garments as do wom- 
en, with whom price is no bar to styling. Nor does 
style regard the agony of it, says the manufacturer. 
For, he points out, young women who contribute as 
drawing cards for beach bathing resorts, prefer the 
backless swim suits, the penalty for which often is 
sunburned and blistered backs and shoulders, salve 
treatment for relief and a few days abed, mayhap, 





























for recovery. 

The bathing suit product‘on period for this sea- 
son closed last month on the lightest consumption of 
worsted yarns in the long history of their manufac- 
ture. This is admitted by manufacturers and veri- 
fied by worsted yarn suppliers to the knitted outer- 
wear trades. 

Abbreviated trunks and brassieres represent this 
year a type of bathing suit that hardly would be dig- 
nified by the use of the term suit or garment except 
for a name by which to differentiate such things in 
relation to a handkerchief, or hair net or some minor 
item auxiliary to apparel. They consume the mini- 
mum yardage of fabric, but what the manufacturer 
saves in cost of yarn and knitting is submerged by 
what it costs for trim or ornamentation and waste 
in styling. So, it appears, woman is willingly paying 
more for a mere patch, in contrast with men’s swim 
suits, than man feels he can afford in balancing his 
budget. “Any way,” said a manufacturer—and oth- 
ers voice the same comment—‘‘we made and _ sold 
more bathing suits this year than in any year for 
almost a decade, notwithstanding we were two 
months late in getting production started. And we 
did not get much of the business in men’s suits, for 
men usually buy cheaper suits than do women, and 
we make only the higher price lines.” 

Most of the bathing suit mills were lately operat- 
ing full time, some employing two shifts for 21 
hours a day, until the first week in June, when there 
was left little to be bought for the current season. 
Those manufacturers who were the first to complete 
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orders began promptly the sampling of men’s and 
women’s suits for the winter season at southern out- 
door bathing resorts, making an early start while 
waiting for fall and winter sweater business. 

There is developing some interest in women’s 
knitted woolen coatings, and producers of wool-spun 
yarns are in a better frame of mind over the outlook, 
as they view it, than in a full year. There is to be 
an attempt at reviving shaker knit coats, which con- 
templates the use of more wool-spun yarns than went 
into this type of garment a few years ago, when by 
cheapening, for price, manufacturers of shaker-knit 
sweaters are said to have lost a lot of business, some 
of them omitting this number from their line last 
winter. The trade seems to feel that with woolen 


and worsted yarns at record low prices, the time is 
auspicious for reinstating shakers. 

The knitted outerwear industries, ordinarily con- 
suming large quantities of worsted yarns, promoted 
light weight garments this year to the extent that 
there has been a heavy falling off in yarn sales. In 
an eagerness for a share of the lessened business 
in yarns, some of spinners engaged in price compe- 
tition, which resulted in financial difficulties for 
one or two located beyond the borders of the Phila- 
delphia area. Price cutting in worsted yarns influ- 
enced elements in the piece goods trade to delay 
coming on the market with their men’s wear lines 
for fall, and this in turn contributed to the softening 
in knitting yarns. 


Golf Tournament of Chattanooga Yarn Association 





HE annual golf tournament of the Chattanooga Yarn 

Association, with knitting mill men of the surrounding 
territory as guests, was held at the Chattanooga Golf and 
Country Club, Chattanooga, Tenn., on Thursday and Friday, 
May 26th and 27th. About 100 members and guests at- 
tended and participated in the tournament. The festivities 
consisted of two 18-hole matches on the golf course, and 
were completed with a Dutch supper served at the country 
club on Friday evening. The accompanying photograph 
shows a portion of the crowd, with the handsome prizes 
awarded shown on the table in the foreground. Dave 
Blevins, of Kaumagraph Company, is president of the asso- 
ciation, and Charlie Hall, of Textiles, Inc., handled the de- 
tails of the golf tournament. 

The handicap method of scoring was used in the tourna- 
ment. Following is a list of the prize winners, giving the 
net score in each case, together with the prize and the 


donor. 

1. Thomas A. Bowles, 128, silver dishes; by Oscar Heinemann 
Cory 
2 John Chrosniak, 134, electric clock; by Aberfoyle Mfg. Co 
3. George Smith, 134, silver goblets; by Textiles, Inc 
4. Jerry Ashe, 135, Bobby Jones irons; by Torrington Co. 

5. Bill McAllester, 136, cocktail set; by Duplan Silk Corp. 


6. R. B. Davenport, Jr., 136, golf suit, sweater and shoes; 
by Dixie Mercerizing Co 
7 Stan Hart, 139, electric clock; by John Lovell 


8. Jim Huff, Jr., 139, cocktail set; by Kaumagraph Co. 

9. Ed Dale, 140, golf clubs; by Tubize Chatillon Corp 

10 R. P. Shapard, Jr., 141, silver goblets; by American Glanz- 
stoff Corp. 

11 A. F. Garrou, 141, golf bag: by Scott & Williams, Inc 

12. Henry T. Bryan, 142, cream and sugar set; by Standard- 
Coosa-Thatcher Co 

13. Jop Rickman, 142, duffle bag; by COTTON. 

14. Dave Blevins, 145, wrist watch; by Tom Moore 

15. John Kain, 145, duffle bag; by Textile Machine Works 

16. French Campbell, 145, smoking stand; by Philadelphia Metal 
Drying Form Co. 
. 17. O. H. Ingram, 145, flask; by Paramount Textile Machinery 
so 

18. Vaden Shadden, 145, golf clubs; by Ted Jamison. 

19. John Gilreath, 145, zipper bag; by Don Hurlbut 

20. Norman McNair, 145, golf balls; by Laconia Needle Co. 


- 


| Among the Knitting Mills ] 


COMPLETE Change in the production of the Johnson City 
Mills, Johnson City, Tenn., with a branch at Eliza- 


bethton, Tenn., has been made. Misses’ hose machines are 
being moved from Elizabethton to Johnson City, and men’s 
half-hose machines are being re-located at Elizabethton; 
making the Elizabethton mill entirely on half-hose and the 
Johnson City plant exclusively on misses’ and children’s 
goods. TT. F. Dooley is general manager. J. H. Parker, 
superintendent at Elizabethton since 1921, has been trans- 
ferred to the misses’ plant to become foreman of knitting 
and looping; and Lester J. Hill, formerly superintendent of 
Maurice Mills Co., Thomasville, N. C., has been made super- 
intendent of the half-hose mill at Elizabethton. 


Rogers Hosiery Mill, Inc., Denton, N. C., has been organ- 
ized for the manufacture of hosiery. A plant is being erect- 
ed. 


The dyehouse of the Wilkes Hosiery Mills, North Wilkes- 
boro, N. C., is being modernized through the installation of 
re-inforced concrete floor, and re-arrangement of dyeing ma- 
chines and hydro-extractors, as well as the installation of 
some new equipment. 


The capacity of the Robinson-McGill Mfg. Co.’s_ knit- 
ting mill at Shelbyville, Tenn., is being increased 50 per 
cent by the installation of new equipment. 


Woolsey Knitting Mills, Shelbyville, Tenn., full-fashioned 
manufacturers, have moved into their new building. 
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IT 
PAYS 
FOR 
ITSELF 
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@ a real paying invest 
ment 





TRAL VERGE PLATE GRINDER 
Every knitting superintendent IS @ precision  to¢ Ae tomatic ) 


knows that worn and uneven verge mI u 

plates are the cause of many seconds ny Knitt I xe 
rregulars, sinker streaked fabric as urate resu I r 
well as excessive sinker breakage and oe na : 


ultant loss of production He 





t loss 
also that the replacement or This machine in your mill will not 





knov 
resurfacing of verge plates can mount only pay for i ut l 
to a considerable item at the end dends in maintenance economy, hig! 
I year er quality Knit goods with fewer sec 
onds and less waste A demonstra 
Verge plates must be resurfaced tion in your mill is the best proof 
with great accuracy and the CEN Ask today for full inf t 


Made by 


CENTRAL MACHINE WORKS 


Sold by 


RUSSELL PARKS, ASHEBORO, N. C. 


CENTRAL 
VERGE PLATE GRINDER 


COTTON 


BONE-DRY 


HARD MAPLE 


HOSIERY 
BOARDS 











UNSHRINKABLE 


Give you that much d 
finish that cannot | 


wooden boa rds. 


have. 

Our specially 
boards are highly 1 
mended for silk and 
fon hosiery. 

We serve the best n 


same will be forthe 


Manufactmurers 


tained from any other than 


You get the length, lustre, 
feel that the goods should 
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‘“ecom- 


send a request for list and 
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JOSEPH T. PEARSON & SONS CO. 


Kensington and E. Boston Avenues 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


SILK HOSIERY FINISHES 
BROSCO DULL FINISH-FINISHING COMPOUND S. P. 
BROSCO SCROOP OIL 


Can be used alone or in conjunction with one another to produce any desired feel and finish. 
Does not shrink or tighten up the fabrics. 


SCHOLLER BROTHERS, INC. 


Amber & Westmoreland Streets 


Philadelphia, Penna. 


Since 1907 


SCHOLLER BROTHERS, LTD. 


In Canada 


Sewing | 
Operations , 
are done better, faster and 
more economically on 

Union Specials. 

Union Special Machine Co. 


400 N. Franklin St., Chicago, Ifl. 





St. Catharines, Ontario 


Since 1927 


Improves Soaping 


Many large mills now use Oakite regu- 


larly in their soap solutions. 


Assures 


thorough rinsing and complete remov- 


al of all traces of acid. 
soft and clean. 


Leaves fabric 


For more data as to how Oakite can 


help improve 
write to us today. 


Vanufactu 


OAKITH PRODUCTS, ING 6 


OAKITE 


Industrial Cleaning Materials ane Methods 





your wet 


finishing, 
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Cohe YARN MARKET 





Philadelphia, Pa., June 16th, 1932. 

RADING in cotton yarns in the Philadelphia ter- 

ritory has for the past few weeks been some- 

what on the order of the fluctuations in cotton. 
Not that buyers have been influenced by the ups and 
downs recorded by the ticker, but rather trading on 
whims or as occasion called for taking in a few cases 
of yarn to cover day to day orders. This is, in any 
event, an inference to be drawn from the meager re- 
ports of sales. Some of the larger houses, whether 
operating as commission merchants or as direct repre- 
sentatives of spinners, have been representing for a 
month or more that sales volume continued downward. 
There is a suspicion that some have been moving more 
yarn to manufacturers than their reports indicated, 
and this is not intended to imply that price houses 
alone were trying to avoid suspicion they might be 
having a monopoly of the orders. 

When carded yarns were marked down to a basis 
of 11 cents for 10s single cones, it at once became 
the general admission that that price had been ruling 
for a week or more; and furthermore, that with the 
revision of the list by a half cent, yarns were being 
offered for 101% cents. A house admitting a sale at 
that figure then called a halt on the practice of de- 
pending on profitless prices for keeping yarn on the 
move, and has advised the mill whose product it dis- 
tributes to close down tight rather than accept 10 
cents, a price reported to have been accepted in one 
or two instances. 

Carded yarns seemed for a week or two in early 
June to be bearing the brunt of the price battle and 
were moving in relatively lighter volume than weaving 
numbers.- The positions were reversed after buyers 
for the plush and upholstery trades seemed to find it 
inexpedient to further withhold commitments in ex- 
pectations of recessions. With a spread of but around 
eight cents between raw cotton and the bids of some 
buyers on two-ply warps and skeins, offers assumed 
a ridiculous ratio. Differentials disappeared, sales of 
16s being made at the same figures as were quoted on 
20s, and so on through the list, making it appear the 
market, locally at least, might be approaching demoral- 
ization. 

Underwear carded yarns necessarily are tempo- 
rarily in lessened demand, due to jobbers placing vir- 
tually no orders for heavy weights and an indicated 
under-consumption or excess supply of summer 
weights. Manufacturers of cotton goods have been 
co-operating with large retailers for so long in the 
movement of goods, notably sheetings and frocks, that 
ft would seem there has been a clearance which must 
have a reflex in some volume buying for store replace- 
ment. Upholstery and kindred lines cutting deeply 
into the use of cotton have lagged, along with car- 
pets, which necessarily has been a contributing factor 
in depressing cotton and, in sequence, knitting yarns 
and weaving numbers of the better grades and finer 
counts. 


A somewhat improved interest in singles combed 
peeler for underwear serves to strengthen the proposal 
that, with combed peeler prices closer to carded rates, 
more manufacturers are substituting with peeler. 
Around the middle of June there was reported some 
indication of activity in two-ply peeler for merceriz- 
ing, prices at the time being regarded attractive. 
While two or three mercerizers report well sustained 
demand, steady shipments and plant operation at ca- 
pacity, certain of the larger concerns operating in the 
Philadelphia area state sales have been slow and ade- 
quate prices hard to get. 

The sensation in the trade in June, so far as re- 
lates to mercerized yarns, was the announcement of 
the Aberfoyle Manufacturing Co. on June 15 that, 
“providing the demand for our product does not in- 
crease, we will in July increase our sellirg prices on 
the basis of 60s/2 combed peeler durene cones, five 
cents a pound, other numbers proportionately.” 

Philadelphia prices published June 15 follow: 
Single Skeins. 
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AVONDALE MILLS 


Sycamore, Ala. — Sylacauga, Ala. 


OFFER THE ADVANTAGES OF 
LARGE FACILITIES — QUICK SERVICE 


THEY CAN READILY SUPPLY 

ANY TWIST, PLY, OR PUT-UP IN 

CARDED OR DOUBLE CARDED 

YARNS FOR KNITTING, WEAV- 

ING OR INSULATING IN ALL 
NUMBERS FROM 3’s TO 40’s. 


Selling Agents: 
WatTERMAN, CurRIER & Co. 
INCORPORATED 


BOSTON CHARLOTTE 
| PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK 
READING 


Pack your textile product in paper boxes with 
personality ... styled to fit today’s markets... 
printed to give your trade mark added effective- 
ness—in any desired combination of colors. Five 
strategically located Southern points to give you 
quick service and low freight rates. Write today 
to our nearest plant for samples and prices. 


OLD DOMINION BOX COMPANY, INC., 
Lynchburg, Va. 
Burlington, N. O. 
| Charlotte, N. O. 
/ 


Winston-Salem, N. C. Ashboro, WN. OC. 


«Paper Boxes 
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T Quisset Mill 


Pics asian Mass. 


COTTON YARNS 


Begin with Quality 


TN the textile field, as well as 
4 in most other industries, it pays 
in the long run to use only quality 
materials in the manufacture of 
products. 


Take yarn for instance. Any 
weaver or knitter who has shopped 
around on a price basis has come 
back to his former quality brand. 
He found from experience that it 
is more economical in the end to 
specify quality yarn. It invari- 
ably means more satisfaction, more 


= 
\ 
\ 
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\ 
\ 
\ 
N 


business, more profits. 


\ Quissett Yarns are made in all 
counts and put up in many pack- 
ages—but there is only one qual- 
ity—the BEST for each type of 


\ product. 











Edward H. Cook, T Agent 
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DRIVING 


* 
DRIVING ‘ 


NORTH? 


Be sure to stop over in Atlanta . . . and 
—by all means—plan to stay at the 
Biltmore Hotel. Selection of the RIGHT 
hotel on a motor trip will make it an- 
other pleasant memory to add to your 
treasure chest of delightful experiences. 


The Atlanta Biltmore is noted far and 
wide for its charming hospitality and 
distinction—it has truly earned the 
phrase “The South’s Supreme Hotel”. 
And yet, a glance at our rates will 
prove that there’s no added charge for 
these qualities. 


Conveniently located, halfway between 
the Terminal and Peachtree Stations. 
Golfing privileges, to some of the finest 
courses, extended to our guests. If 
you re interested in radio: Station WSB 
is located at the Biltmore, and a special 
elevator will take you up to the studio. 


All rooms are outside, airy, beautifully 
furnished, each with private bath and 
circulating ice water. Rates are sur- 
prisingly low . . . $3, $4, and $5, for 
single rooms; and $5, $6, $7, and $8 
for double rooms. Popular priced 
meals served in all dining rooms. 


ATLANTA 
BILTMORE 


‘*The South’s Supreme Hotel’’ 


SenunennnnenenaHinine 


SOUTH? 
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‘4.00 


Single with 
Bath 

Double with 
Bath 


WE HAVE THEM 


HOTEL 
PENNSYLVANIA 


39th & CHESTNUT Sts., PHILADELPHIA 
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BRETON 


MINEROL 


440] @ 


PATENTED 








For SPRAYING COTTON 


* IMPORTANT NOTICE to cotton mill owners interested in redue- 
ing manufacturing costs and improving finished products. 


s The BRETON MINEROL PROCESS — IMPROVED EQUIPMENT — 
1932 MODEL — Simplified in operation, and offered to the mills 
on a most attractive basis. 


eS MINEROL can now be more perfectly distributed, reaching and 
lubrieating all the fibres, resulting in an even greater real- 
ization of the important advantages, which several years 
of successful use have demonstrated to be inherent in this 
PATENTED PROCESS — namely — 


Reduction of lint and dust— Saving of good eotton — 
A eleaner mill and better Less ends down— 

sanitary conditions— Better earding and 
Less invisible loss— spinning — 


Cutting statie 


BORNE SCRYMSER COMPANY 


17 BATTERY PLACE.NEW YORK 


BOSSON & LANE 


Manufacturing Chemists 
Established Jan. 1, 1895 


Works and Office, Atlantic, Mass. 
High Grade Castor Oil Products 
Sulphonated-Saponified 
Soluble Oil Para Soap Oil 
Turkey Red Oil Castor Soap Oil 
Soluble Pine Oil B & L Bleaching Oil 
PENTRALYN, : fg ag oe Beam, Spool, Bobbm 
Bleach Softener CSO, Finishing Sizings and Softeners. 
VICTROLYN the economical assistant in warp sizing. Penetrating, 


9 Lubricating and wholly efficient. 


B & L Bleachers’ Bluings and Violet Tints 
GOOD MONEY VALUES-FREEDOM FROM WORRY 
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Inferior Oils 


Mean 


Wasteful 


Economy 


but an hour to completely degum and get your 
shade. 
Free—To You 
“Popular Industrial Chemistry” 
By James A. Branegan, President Kali Mfg. Co. —= 
Sent on Request ~ 
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products through the use of cheap 
inefficient oils. Use 


hree Fibre Boil-Off Oil 
Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 

on hosiery and fabrics made of three fibres—Art 
Silk, Pure Silk and Cotton. Hydroxy Three Fibre 
Boil-Off Oil is everywhere approved. It keeps in 
suspension the gum from Pure Silk and the oils 


Hydroxy 


used on Art Silk. 

Hydroxy Art Silk Boil-Off Oil 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 

for dyeing Art Silk Hosiery or Fabrics. Holds 


the oil in suspension and levels the shades. 


Bath Boil-Off Oil 
1 8. Pat. Of. 
for Pure Silk. Holds gums in suspension and takes 


Hydroxy One 
Reg. U 
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i) CAMPBELL SERVICE 
means more than just 


PROMPT DELIVERY! 


. it also means that Campbell invites 
the opportunity to solve any dye house 
problems, 






... to assist in matching any shades 
you need, 


... to give helpful suggestions regard- 
ing any processing or finishing opera- 
tion, 


.. and to offer you the actual use of 
its complete laboratories and the as- 
sistance of its chemists. 


That’s what the makers of CAMEL 
DYES mean by SERVICE. Why not 
avail yourself of it? 
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ACEKO (Acid) ETHONIC (Level Dyeing Acid) 
AMIDINE (Direct.) CELACYL (for Acetate Silks) 
AMIDAZO (Develop) AMALTHION (Sulphur) 
KROMEKO (Chrome) SOL-AMIDINE (Lt-Fast Direct) 


CHROMAZINE and CHROMACID (for Textile Printing) 





JOHN CAMPBELL & COMPANY 


American Dyestuff Manufacturers 
4 Established 1876 


— 






75 Hudson Street New York City 















SAVE TIME! 


STOP AT THE BISMARCK 


The Bismarck is close to the 
wholesale district . . . on 
La Salle Street... in the 
theatre district . . . 
three blocks to Mer- 
chandise Mart. 


Quiet, outside 
rooms .. . su- 
per-comfort beds 
. . . soft water for 
bath ... mail signal 
in each room... re- 
nowned cuisine . . 
service of hospitality. 


Rooms with bath $3.50, 
$4, $4.50, $5., and $6. 
Rooms without bath $2.50. 


Write for booklet 
with downtown Map 


SMARCK 


RANDOLPH AT LA SALLE 


OTTO K. EITEL, 


Manager 
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Wuat IS BEHIND THIS RISE 
TO PROMINENCE ? 


Since the introduction five years ago of Becco 


a 


to the arts in the United States and Canada, 
the Becco process has risen to the front ranks 
of popularity. Today Beceo concentrated hydro- 
gen peroxide is being used with outstanding 
success by leading mills on all kinds of fabrics. 
Results! That's the Beeco secret of success. 
Becco is safe and gentle-acting. It is the newer 
way to bleach to a full, permanent white, with 
a softer feel and the original wearing qualities 
of the goods unimpaired. Get full details. 


Free demonstration. 


BOSTON NEWYORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO CHARLOTTE 
TORONTO MONTREAL 
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ay 


on Your 


Treating Problems~ 


and you will find snvaluable Laurel's long experi- 


ence .. 


. Over twenty years . . . in solving indi- 


vidual textile treating problems. Our laboratory 
is maintained for this service. 


You will 
uniform, 


also find Laurel Treating Agents pure, 
dependable; that they preserve... . 


unimpaired . . . every desirable quality of the 
most delicate fiber. 


Soaps Knitting Oils 

Silk Oils Penetrating Oils 
Rayon Oils Hosiery Finishes 
Dyeing Oils Softeners 

Soluble Pine Oils Fulling Compounds 
Sulphonated Oils Scouring Compounds 


2600 EAST TIOGA ST. 


Products for Specific Processes 
Send for the new booklet, 
Your Treating “Problems” 


NCORPOR 


FFALO ELECTRO-CHEMICAL CO. ~ Si 
BU BUFFALO, NEW YORK Laurel cab Mya. Ce. 


WM. H. BERTOLET & SONS 
:: PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














Roy Card Grinders keep your cafds 


in good condition at all times. The 
result is constantly transferred to 
the stock. It is a proven produc- 
tion economy to have good cards by 


means of Roy Card Grinders. 


Grinders reconditioned promptly 
and trued within the closest toler- 


ances. 


B.S. ROY & SON COMPANY _ 


WORCESTER, MASS., U. S. A. 
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ADOLFF 
Card Room Bobbins 


COMPRESSED HARD PAPER 


Slubbers— Intermediates— Speeders, 
with Inside Metal Protection. For 
Long Satisfactory Service. True Run- 
ning, do not Warp or Splinter. Do 
not absorb oil. Favored by Execu- 
tives as well as Operatives. 


Samples and Prices From 


Apvotrr Bossin 


C OMPANY 
Sole Representative: G. BAUSCH 
o76 Davis Ave., Kearny, N. J. 


Telephone: Kearny 2-1044 


SPOOLS 
TWISTERS 
SPINNING 
BOBBINS 
ALL ABC 
PRODUCTS HAVE 
THIS MARK 


SILK SPOOLS 
COPS & QUILLS 
PERFORATED 

Look For It DYEING TUBES 
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VICTOR MILL STARCH 


The Weaver’s Friend 


It boils thin—it penetrates the warp—increases breaking strength and carries the weight into 
the cloth. Being thoroughly washed free of gluten and other foreign matter it gives a bleach 
and finish to the goods that you can get from no other starch. 

A trial order will convince you that VICTOR STARCH has no equal on the market. 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY, Columbus, Ohio 


Southern Agent: MR. DANIEL H. WALLACE, Greenville, S. C. 


If you are not already using VICTOR STARCH call on our representative for a demonstration at your convenience. 


Cee AOC 
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DOUBLE HEAD 


BOBBINS ano SPOOLS 


INCLUDING JACK SPOOLS WITH WOOD. STEEL OR FIBRE HEADS 


otton 
leaning 
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AT ITS BEST 







JACK SPOOLS 
Common Fibre Head 
Steel Head, 8-ply Stock 


Drawing Spools 


The highest type of cotton cleaning known to 
the industry is incorporated in the CENTRIF- 
AIR ADJUSTABLE COTTON CLEANING 






SYSTEM. It is the only equipment in the Roving 
United States that makes these three sepa- Twister “ 
rations: : Warper " 
And many others : 
—Mechanical : -entrifugal force t on : 
ee ne ee , M. H. PARKS COMPANY, WINCHENDON, MASS. - 


cotton and remove dirt. = 


2—Use of air to take out light dust and pul- 
verized leaf which is not removable by : paaieeanes 
any beating process. Lf 

3—Use of centrifugal force, air and gravity = N M S t 
to free opened cotton from rocks, iron, Oo Oo r e e Cc r e Ss 


sticks, seeds and other material heavier = 
than the fibre. The Audit Bureau of Circulations was formed 


nin 


s s - “4 = by large advertisers and publishers to put a 

Results are 500 more efficient with the ; é ‘ : 
CENTRIF-AIR ADJUSTABLE COTTON = CE ban on circulation secrets. Publications will- 
CLEANING SYSTEM. Write for information. ing to have their records checked by impar- 
= tial auditors belong to the Bureau,, and the 

= iT § 

THE CENT pitt aie te CO., Inc. = number of papers they sell is published to the 
: : world. No one doubts the “A. B. C.” report. 


It eliminates unknown quantities. 


Centrif-Air COTTON 


ADJUSTABLE COTTON CLEANING SYSTEM __ ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


AO HUUAADESUPOEE AMAL ACUERAE CEL OCRREAECUAEOUEE EA ACUOETUOE NECA Heuctaasenninite 
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, Heads are Better Than One 


When it comes to solving problems, two heads are always better than one and in solving the 
finishing and sizing problems of American mills, 












COTTON 


l Cees a , 
Arnold, er een & Company have taken the 


best processes and material from every part of the world, thus 


COMBINING THE BEST EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN 
FINISHING AND SIZING METHODS 


No matter how difficult your problem in sizing or finishing, it can 


specialists. 


For 115 years, Arnold, Hoffman & Company have specialized in 
work toward developing and improving materials for starching, softening, weic 
These specialists are always at your command in working out 


ing yarn, thread or any fabric. 


ghting ana 


solutions to your specific problems and assure you the utmost in economical production 


more salable textile fabrics. 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO.., 


CHARLOTTE - 


PROVIDENCE - NEWYORK - 


PRODUCTS---Warp Dressing, Finish- 
ing Materials, Soluble Gums, Sizing 
Materials, Soaps, Soluble Oils, Sul- 
phonated Oils, Alizarine Assistant, 
Pigments, etc. 





. . 10th . 


PHILADELPHIA - 


SOLE AGENTS FOR Belle Alkali 

Company of Belle, W. Virginia. Liquid 
( Chlorine, Bleaching Powder, Caustic 
Soda (Solid and Flaked). 


Southern Teutile Exposition 


Textile Hall . . . 


Greenville, South Carolina 


October 17 to 22 inclusive 


HROUGH the use of improved machinery, 

accessories, and supplies better products 
are obtained, costs are lowered and profits 
thereby increased. Once in every two years the 
shops exhibit in Textile Hall the combined re- 
sults of invention, ingenuity, and progress. The 
Southern Textile Exposition is an established 
factor in the textile industry. 


Visitors during the week of October 17 to 22 
will see in operation the latest types of ma- 
chinery used in cotton, silk, rayon, and worsted 
mills, and in dyeing, bleaching and finishing 
plants. They will see the best of everything in 
machinery, accessories and supplies. 


Even if a manufacturer does not intend buy- 
ing this year he will want to observe the meth- 
ods of productive and economical operation. 
He will find it pays to send his working associ- 


Textile Hall Corporation, 


ates from superintendents to operatives to the 
show. The savings in dollars by proper hand- 
ling and use is as important as acquiring fac- 
tory equipment. 


Special railroad rates and car service have 
been arranged. Pullman sleeping cars will be 
operated daily from Atlanta during exposition 
week. These cars will be parked here all day 
and will be returned to Atlanta at Midnight. A 
similar daily service will be operated from 
Greensboro. 


Passes and parking tags will be sent by us to 
the presidents, treasurers, superintendents, 
master mechanics and other department heads 
of southern textile establishments. Exhibitors 
will distribute thousands of complimentary 
tickets to operatives. Upon application to the 
management passes will be mailed to execu- 


tives anywhere. 
Greenville, S. C. 


be solved DY Arnold, Hottman 


manutacturing and research 
fj ni ish- 


INC. 


BOSTON 
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The New and Improved 
Eclipse Yarn Cleaner 


You are looking at a picture of the “New 
and Improved Eclipse Yarn Cleaner.”” This 
small and sturdy device can be attached to 
most “Makes” of yarn winding machines. 
Its purpose is to remove “Trash” from cot- 
ton yarn which the carding process failed to 
remove. It cleans yarn cleaner than double 
carding and removes imperfections caused 
by bad spinning. 

The Eclipse Yarn Cleaner is fast becom- 
ing standard equipment in many spinning 
plants. It automatically insures any spin- 
ning plant a “Finer and Better” product by 
making “Dirty and Trashy”’ yarn clean and 
“Clean” yarn cleaner. 

Every spinner of SALE yarn should be 
equipped with ““The Eclipse 
Yarn Cleaner.” 

On request our representa- 
tive will call and give you 
complete information. 


ECLIPSE TEXTILE DEVICES, INC. 
Elmira, N. Y. 


ECLIPSE 


i IMPROVED 
Yarn Cleaner 
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Recommended 
for YOUR 
PAYROLL 





If you employ 25 or more workers! 


The Patented 


Four-in-One 
PAY ENVELOPE 


It (1) carries the pay, (2) sup- 
plies employee’s wage receipt, (3) 
is both a time and wage statement, 












(4) provides a thorough-going de- 
duction statement. 

May we send samples for you to 
discuss with your payroll depart- 
ment? 


ATLANTA ENVELOPE CO. 


505-7-9-11 Stewart Ave,, S. W. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Ainl -- Ginl - - Gin] - - Gin 


_. AUTOMATIC. . 
TEMPERATURE | 
. 4 CONTROL 
FOR—Weave Rooms, Spinning : 
and Carding Rooms; also tem- : 
perature regulators for Dyeing, :; 
Drying, Slashing, Wool Scour- = 
ing, etc. Write for Bulletins. 








2739 Greenview Ave., CHICAGO 
231 E. 46th St. NEW YORK 






















: PEE {iso 41 other cities 
= 06 | Sr. 
=o DOWERS 


{Hane CONTROL, HAND CONTROL |}! : 
bees one 
: : THE REGULATOR CO.F 


TUE MMMM 


In Your VEST POCKET. 
: In cost systems we install, the final results are so = 
: presented that the treasurer can quote prices on 
any of his regular products in any market without 
delay; and the facts are so condensed, that all the 
necessary figures can be carried conveniently in 
the vest pocket. Cost of new constructions can be 
figured within a very few minutes. 

Fully 25% of All Cotton Textile Spindles in U. S. 

are operated by clients using Our Cost Methods. 


Ralph E. Loper Co. 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 


Specialists in Textile Cost Methods Over /9 Years. 
FALL RIVER, MASS. GREENVILLE, S. C. 


TOA TO matin Me OCC eereeeiinnatt eeearaannsueenieny miu 
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Outwears 





Divine Truck Wheels of Cotton Fabric 
Actually Outwear Iron and Steel 


During the past 20 years, Divine Canvas 
Cushion Wheels and Casters have proved 
conclusively not only that cotton outwears 
iron—it actually out-performs! 


Compressed blocks of new bias cut, tightly 
woven cotton fabric, set radially to the wheel 
body, is what does the trick. Thousands of 
thread ends take the wear. 


Let us show you 
Divine 
Utica, 


Write for complete details. 
how to cut trucking and floor costs. 
3rothers Co., 104 Whitesboro St., 
ae Z 


Pivine saree 





CANVAS CUSHION 
TRUCK & CASTER 








Cotton 
Iron! 
The “best” 
‘month to 
install new 
rings is 


heels 


_If you hesitate to start new rings in sum- 





Extra-wear 
Spinning Ring 








when your frames 


NEED them! 


-_ mer, we can refer you to plenty of super- 





REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


ROLLER CALF 
R. NEUMANN & CO. 


Hoboken, N. J. 


: Direct Factory Representatives in the South 
= PEARSE SLAUGHTER BELTING CO., GREENVILLE, S. C. 


Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc. 





Mechanical - Electrical 
Structural Engineers 
Plans, Specifications, Supervision of Construction, 


Machinery Lay-outs, Location Studies, Manufactur- 
ing Reports, Appraisals, for Industrial Plants 


BOSTON CHICAGO 
SPARTANBURG 


NEW YORK 
CLEVELAND 





é it with entire satisfaction. 
ary troubles you might have could not 
-: be as bad as the real troubles you know 
you'll have if you 
- that should be changed NOW! 
> DIAMOND FINISH. Their new high 


__ intendents who have done and are doing 


The imagin- 
“run to death” rings 
Specify 
polish aids easy starting in any weather. 


Free samples 
upon request 


Whitinsville “*s 
SPINNING RING CO. 


Devoted to making ‘‘DIAMOND FINISH” 


Spinning and Twister Rings since 


183 
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LOGEMANN 
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WE have been appointed agents to 
handle the sale of the machinery 
at the Maginnis Cotton Mills, New Or- 
leans, La., also the Harmony Mills, at 
Cohoes, New York. Both of these 
plants have up-to-date cotton machin- : 
ery trom the bale to cloth. Lists are 
being prepared giving the description 
of this equipment. If you do not re- 
ceive one promptly, advise us. In the 
meantime write your requirements and 








For Waste— 


Hand 
ers— 
Deep-box power Bal- 
ers— 

Hydraulic Balers— 


For Finished Goods— 




















ty 





operated Bal- 


we will gladly quote you on such equip- a Hand operated Bal 

ment as you may need. , | Power toggle - lever 
Hydraulic high-densi- 
ty Balers— 


H. M. McCORD 


100 East 42nd St., New York 
Telephone Ash 4-0345. = 
Boston, Mass. 


161 Devonshire Street 
Telephone: Liberty 5948 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
1244 Commercial Trust Bldg. 
Telephone: Rittenhouse 2184 


For Yarns— 





High - density power 
Balers— 





Model 26-MS. Power Baler 
specially designed for ea- 
port yarn baling. 


There is a LOGEMANN baler for 


every purpose. 
Write for details specifying your needs. 


LOGEMANN BROTHERS CO. 


73102 Burleigh St., Milwaukee, Wis. 





my i 1 Here erineenienieent ! 


RADING POST EXCHANGE*€ 


BUSINESS—EMPLOYMENT—EQUIPMENT—PROFESSIONAL CARDS—OPPORTUNITIES 


DISPLAY RATES UNDISPLAYED 
Rates are net, payable in advance each month. No commissions Advertisements set ‘Want ad” style. Positions wanted .05 


ed gg or aren task eae id ae 7 word per insertion. Minimum charge $1.00 per insertion. Cash 





columns in wigth. Column width 2% inches. Rates based on with order. All other classifications .10 word per insertion. 

the total space used in one year. Minimum charge $2.00 per insertion. Advertisements of equip- 
Per Inch Per Inch ment, for sale, rent or wanted and professional cards are ac- 

GY era 5.00 ee ae 4.20 cepted at display rate only. 

eae: 4.80 eae ee 4.00 

NS «5s ee 4.60 Se RANI is 3.80 Box number addresses care of COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, 

jee ee Be0. B00 SR0RO8 osc 3 coce 3.60 Ga., count as eight words. 





COCO 


FOR SALE: _ “Cotton Mill Machinery Calculations” 


2000 galvanized Witt cans for surface 
toilets, 6 3/5 gallons capacity, 13” di- 





ameter, 12%” high (inside measure- VERY Textile Man should have these reference books. They 

ments) weight 814 pounds, side handles, : over in a detailed and thoroust : © all caloutatl : as 

ao ids, ecod ccndition. Wi oell all cover in a detailed and thorough manner all calculations nec- 

or part. - essary to be made on any cotton mill machinery manufactured in 

PROXIMITY MANUFACTURING CO., the United States and constitutes one of the best references on the 
Greensboro, N. C. subject obtainable. 


These two volumes are illustrated with 45 diagrams and contain 
21 reference tables. 


YOUR ADVERTISEMENT IN THIS SECTION— : As the value of a book lies in its contents and not in a fancy 

Have you some equipment, new or second-hand, = Pnwar Ta av ~ _ y c 4 i . oe ames . 
sues ee ae te ee ae ee ee ee cover, we have put these two volumes out in a strong, serviceable 
good man to fill a vacancy in your mill; do you binding. You can secure them in conjunction with a three-year 


desire a position; do you desire your business or : shane . YOYTT y 
professional card placed before the textile in- subscription to COT PON. 


dustry !— = 
Advertising in this section produces results at = 

snail cps Nowe the tain atmo we ots 1 ==) sCOTTON, Grant Bldg, ATLANTA, GA 

page and tell us what you wish to advertise. = >] , 9 9 

COTTON, GRANT BLODG., ATLANTA, GA. 
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NO, THESE ARE NOT COTTON MA- 
CHINES. THEY ARE HOWE PRINTING 
PRESSES IN THE NEW McGRAW-HILL 
BUILDING AT 42nd ST. AND 9th AVE., 
NEW YORK CITY. THE PRESSES ARE 
PROPERLY ISOLATED FROM THE 
BUILDING BY MEANS OF 


—Mundet Natural Cok Jrclaticn Mats 


Every machine that moves and vibrates (including 
textile machinery) is likely to become a nuisance to the 
neighborhood, unless the vibrations are stopped. 


The great McGraw-Hill Company, experienced for 
many years with all kinds of engineering problems, nat- 
urally did the right thing immediately, while the building 
was being erected, forestalling any possibility of com- 
plaint. They put the problem up to Mundet’s Experi- 
enced Isolation Engineers. As a result, natural cork 
mats, visible in the photograph above, were placed be- 
neath each printing press. 


Similarly, every machine in the textile plant which 
gives trouble due to vibration, or is likely to do so in the 
future, should be isolated. Mundet Natural Cork Isola- 
tion Mats assure smooth and noiseless operation. 


Of course, as we have repeatedly stated before in 
COTTON, Cork Mats are only one of our products. 
“Everything Made of Cork” is our slogan. Whatever 
your problems may be in the cold insulation line: ice 
tanks; walls; ceilings; floors; roofs; partitions; pipes; 
etc., put such problems in the hands of our specialists. 
Our branch offices in the principal cities of the U. S. and 
Canada carry a complete line of stock. We have a com- 
petent Contract Department for doing the installing. No 
job is too large, too small, or too far away for Mundet’s 
efficient and economical international organization. 


14 “close-up” of a 
small Mundet Cork 
Vat similar to 
those used by Mc- 
Graw-Hill for 
deadening machine 
vibrations and 
noise. Made in all 
sizes and thick 
nesses, 





aS 


MUNDET CORK CORP. 


Affiliated with L. Mundet & Son — Established 1865 


450 Seventh Ave., New York City 


HUUOUANAUAAPUALLAAALUAGDUAAUOEEMAEE OU AMUO EACLE R UAT 
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| Thew is NO GUESSWORK | 
ABOUT THIS TRAP SEATING. 





A SUPERIOR TRAP AT 
AN ECONOMICAL 
PRICE 


Positive guided large capacity inner 
valve. Rigid, powerful leverage; no 
sliding hinges or guess-work, valve 
seats tight. Free floating, non-air 
binding, inverted bucket. Horizontal 
pipe connections permitting inspec- 
tion without breaking pipe line. 


New Fisher Bulletin ST 10 
tells interesting details and 
capacities of this most 
modern trap 





Fisher Governor Company 


20: SOUTH FIRST AVENUE 
MARSHALLTOWN, IOWA 
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Hercules Powder Co., Ine... 

Hermas Machine Co 

Hotel Pennsylvania 

Hotel Fort Shelby 

Hotel New Bismark eek Oo 

Hotel Shelton ... ° 

Howard Bros. Mfg. ¢ Oakite Products, Ine 3 U 


Old Dominion Box C : 
C ; bi eae Union Special Machine Co 


Campbell & ( John 108 Universal Winding Co 
Central Machine Works 103 
Centrif-Air Machine Co., Inc...110 


Ciba Co ; : : o° 
Clinton n yrup Refining I 


rH Industrial R iyon Corp 
15 International Nickel Co. . . Parks Co.. M. H. .. 1 
61 Parks & Woolson Machine Co 


65 


Pearson & Sons Co., Jos. T. 

Phila Felt Co See ee | Veeder Root 

Platts Metallic Card Clothing Viscose Co 
Co } 


Powers Regulator Co 


Jenkins Bros 


Q Ww 


, Want Ads 
K Quissett Mills 05 ae 


Waterman Currier & Co 
Kali Mfg. Co : Weimar Bros : ie 
Kaumagraph Co .. Westinghonse Elec. & Mfg. Co 
: ens eee meee Whitin Machine Works 
Keever Starch Corp + a a. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co 
R Wildman Mfg. Co. Pie wie 
Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Ma 
CARING 0... g502 
Royce Chemical Co. .... Williams & Sons, I. B 
E Royersford Needle Works, Inc. 82 Wolf & Co., Jacques 
Eclipse Textile Devices Co 112 Laucks, In¢ Pe Rundle Spence Mfg. Co. .... Wright Machine Co 


Reeves Pulley Co. 


Roy & Sons Co., B. S 
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“Smoother than Grease” 









«“Arguto Bushings have 


outlasted 7 Bronze Bush- 






ings in the same place. 






Very severe service.” 






—unsolicited testimonial 


UTO seaaine 


WAYNE JUNCTION PHILADELPHIA 











ALLIGATOR 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFFICE 


STEEL — LACING 













AN UP-TO-DATE 
















soma a thousand belts per hour are laced 
PRINTING PLANT semen 
_ in in year out yp whales applicati n with 
a ee ‘ aly tool; ti 
vise-like gt 1 the bele 






of the pli es; the patented, sec 

pin which absorbs frictic 

the great su tpl us of st and long service 

only All ligator & Seed Belt ie! nbines these 
MuULONS O 


features which make it the choice of n 





equipped with modern machinery and a 
staff of competent workmen, solicits, thru 
this publication, a trial order on your 
printing needs. 














and retail throughout the w ld 
FLEXIBLE 


STEEL LACING CO. 
4619 Lexington Street, Chicago 


We have built a reputation that is known 
over the entire South by our special at- 
tention to the minutest detail. 








We are more than ready to answer any 
question that relates to your printing 
problems. 


Write us and let us quote you 
on anything from a postal card 


to a full bound book. 


The A. J. Showalter Co. 


PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS 


DALTON GEORGIA 


5 Bic ADVANTAGES 
FIG. 106-A Check them! 





Fig. 106-A Jenkins Standard Bronze 
Globe Valve has 
( 









1) More spindle threads in contact with 














bonnet: (2) me m stay-on dise holder: 

(3) Extra-dee| stuffing box holds mort 

packing; (4) one-piece screw-over bon 

net for stre etl : (3) Jenkins renewable ‘ , 

composition disc Pe erel Ser Handles water of condensation at all tem- 
Same advantages in angle, cross and peratures— 212 and above- the higher 
check patterns, roma or flanged. Ask , ‘ 

your supply house or write for Form the better—without atmosphert vent. 

142 JENKINS BROS. SO White St., 






New XOrk, Ne es — rt, Boston, 


a wee) | MUREHEAD MANUFACTIEING Co 


Since 1864 
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Mit le. 
Sins 





Mechanically Advanced 


Versatile in Performance 


U.S. Moderately Priced 


Patent 
Applied 
for 


Complete descriptive details together with illus- | 
trations and prices promptly sent upon request. | 





New York Office 
50 Church St 


Southern Agent 
H. G. Mayer, Charlotte, N. C. 
Prcniilemse, RL stitial 
Manufacturers of Machinery for 
Bleaching, Mercerizing, Dyeing, Drying, Printing and Finishing Textile Fabrics and Warp Yarns 
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S-W Save-Lite Provides 30% to 50% 
More Working Light at No Extra Cost! 


This photograph of the huge Spooler Room tra cost. The results are increased production 
of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company’s plant 
at Rockmart, Georgia, shows the advantages of 
Sherwin-Williams Save-Lite Finishes for interior 
mill surfaces. Note the extraordinary clarity of 
detail in this unretouched interior view—how well 
it compares to outside views, made in the sunlight! 


through decreased spoilage and improved morale 
among workmen. 

Save-Lite Finishes are white interior finishes, 
available in three degrees of gloss. They cost less 
to use because of greater covering capacity and 
longer life. 

Many of America’s leading textile industries 





This is striking proot of the ability of Save-Lite to (names on request) have standardized upon Save-Lite 
do the job for which it is specifically intended and as a part of the complete Sherwin-Williams Paint 
accomplish for the mill owner what no ordinary paint Standardization Plan. Details of this plan, which is 
can do. It softly diffuses the rays of incoming light, saving the textile industry thousands of dollars yearly 
natural or artificial, evenly into every corner of the by taking the guesswork out of mill and village paint- 
room. It eliminates dangerous glare. It increases ing will be gladly furnished vou upon request. Write 
working light from 300% to 50°, and the Sherwin-Williams Co., Dept. 729, 
gives better working light—at no ex- Cleveland, Ohio. 


NOTE; Textile yore s at Phila- 

delphia, irlotte, Spar- 
tanburg and eae Our irinatal 
houses at Charlotte and Spartanburg 
carry STOCK for prompt service and 


convenience of the textile trade. 


SAVE-LITE 
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LONG é¢ SHORT of 
a a Bolts 


For long or short center distances, there is a 
Condor Belt that can do the job, efficiently 


and economically. 












Condor Flat and V-Belts have won wide 
acceptance in hundreds of Textile Mills 
because of their sound economic worth, con- 
clusively demonstrated on a large number 


of applications. 














Over 400 Textile Mills now use Condor Textyl Belts More than 29 years ago, Manhattan Engineers 


perfected the basic design embodied in all Condor 
Belts, and provided Industry with the first high-grade 


Red Friction Surface Transmission Belts. 





Flat Belt Fire Hose ; i 
wiakcas da Thousands of users are finding Condor Belts cut their 
aoe - “see power transmission costs. 

Air Hose Suction Hose 

Acid Hose Oilless Bearings 


Have you tried Condor Belts? 


i Water Hose Rubber Lined Tanks 
Rubber Covered Rolls 


nn Sold by leading jobbers 


ene 











The Manhattan we Mts. Pinca of Raybestos-Manhattan, a 


Executive Offices and Factories, Passaic, New Jersey 





